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Dliarma (virtuous life) is the source of happiness 

AHlm (material life) is the support of Dharma 

Bajya ( state) is the basis of Artha 

> 

Organisation is the root of R^jya 

Good conduct is the fomidation of organisation. 




PREFACE. 


Preface, indicates and embodies my personal outlook. I 
have treated Indian Civics as a study of Indian Civic problems 
both culturally and politically. This book presents an analysis 
of the existing civic situation in India and discusses the means 
adopted and the methods necessary for improving it. Every 
country has a historical (cultural) and regional (political and 
economic) background out of which the present conditions has 
grown. Therefore I have treated civic problems historically 
and regionally. But to me its constructuive current and national 
aspect are more important. 

The problem of citizenship in India appears to me prima- 
rily as the problem of a common and continuous struggle of her 
people for creating a cultured and national community and a 
self-governing and independent state, for acquiring their full 
membership and for securing their equal rights, secondly, as the 
problem of creating a common outlook, a sense of unity and 
equality and a sane motive and idealism amongst its separate 
political units, religious groups, social classes and individual 
citizens generally ; thirdly, as the problem of making adjust- 
ments and compromises between these various groups in the 
process of our national evolution in order to remove their pre- 
sent distrust and conflict of interests ; fourthly, as the problem 
of developing a national character and outlook, trascending 
personal and group interests for the sake of national unity, in- 
dependence and culture, of training a right understanding of 
civic virtues and of developing toleration and respect for one 
another ; fifthly as the problem of reform within different cem- 
munitics, of elevating and broadening their group life to certain 
high standards of modern democratic and social needs ; and 
lastly, as the problem of right ordering of their several loyalties 
to various groups in which our citizens live, and of creating a 
right scale of moral values or standards for them. 

It is therefore to me not simply a problem of understanding 
our constitution and its spirit, and the machinery of our govern- 
ment and the details of its administrative organisation. 

This book therefore deals with the grorvth of civic life and 
national ideals in India in the light of remarks made above. 
It examines and estaimates the influence of our land, peoples. 
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(alt ire, reli'iioa^. society, education, hygienics, economics nnd 
politics on the making of the Indian citizen, that is, Ids personal 
health and cluracter bis erne position and conduct. It des- 
cribes th*' attempts and struggles he has made to achieve self* 
govornnunit and a full civic status. It analyses thcj)re.ser.t .state 
of our civil and poilitioal citizenship and also the hindrances to 
gooi citizenship. It states the civic rights and iiationa! ideals 
it wants to achieve. Finally it describes and values the pre.scnt 
policy of our rulers towards the aims and struggles of our citi- 
zens. 

This has been my aim in writing this book. It has been 
rather a difficult task to pr.'.sent nil the developments, aspects 
and needs of our civi hfe without hurting personal feelings, 
upsetting communal ioy.dties or disturbing idealogical utopias 
of various groups in our public life of to-day. I liavo fried to 
maintain, as far I can. an impartial and balanced attitude in 
my statements. I have ignored the temporary manifestations 
of our por.soi)al and communal likes and dislikes and emphasized 
the permanent needs and interests of our national life. 

It is for the reader to judge and value what I have written 
here. 


Benares Hindu University. 
January, 1938. 


S. V. PUNTAIilBEKAE. 



CHAPTER I. 


Nature and Scope of our Civic Life 

Its nature — There is to-day an all sided awakening as well 
as discontent in India. There is a cry from everywhere of 
political oppression, social tyranny, economic exploitation and 
cultural exclusion. It is not confined merely to the intelli- 
gentsia but is also spread amongst various castes and 
communities, women and young men, workers and peasants, 
untouchables and aborigines. This is due to our want of 
political power, social equality, civic freedom and economic 
security. It is oiir desire and endeavom to secure them. 
Therefore in order to make our civic life more advanced, 
cultured and happy, it is necessary to stud}^ its problems 
more methodically and to find out the right ways of civic 
conduct and the right ideals of civic life. It is the claim of 
Indian Civics to imdertakc such study and to find out such 
ways and ideals. 

Indian Civics studios the problems of civic life in India in 
all its aspects. It takes into account a citizen’s past tradi- 
tions and currents of culture, his present environment and 
needs, and his future ideals and tendencies. It concerns itself 
not only with the forces that control and guide his life in 
making his existence possible, but also ^vith those which make 
him a good citizen and help him in his present and future 
welfare. Indian citizenship of today is a historical and regional 
grovdli. We shall under-stand its nature and obligations 
correctly if we study its history and geography. We shall 
therefore try to know the geographical enAnromnent. the his- 
torical events, the mental outlook and the social processes 
which have led to the formation of our national life. A 
national tradition is a spiritual fact. It gives us a clue to the 
mwlerstanding of our social life and its making. The factors 
which make up that life consist of the land in which it is lived, 
the peoples who inliabit that land, the occupations wliich they 
follow, the spirit which unites them, the law and government 
which tliey possess, the religious life they lead, the culture and 
institutions they create, and the historical heritage they 
develop. Each nation makes its o^vn character, tradition and 
destiny. It does not however, possess eternally fixed character 
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or traditions. They arc made and remade. They can clianfjc 
10 suit new conditions and new purposes. They aro cre.atcd ntid 
Ir.ansmitte i socialiv and ndturally. Thes' are result of 
acquired tendencies which a people has developed on the 
basis of its racial iilcnd, its territory, its economic lifcj * 1 “’ 
ideas and ideals, its beliefs and institutions. 

Intlkin Civic.-; nnd CitiTcn. —Therefore Indian Oivir.s has to 
interest the ludic-u citizen in the .study of all these prohlcins 
and aspects of civic life. Beside.s that, it must interest hint 
in the couduet of piihlic uffairs and inculcate in him know- 
ledge which is useful for the under.sltinding of hi.s needs, 
duties and rights. It must treat him as pos.scs«ing a full 
membership of the state and the community to which he, 
belong.s, and must ronsider him to posses full rights of 
freedom, equality and authority embodied in them. 

It must give him the right sort of motive for leading hi.s 
civic life, the right scale of .social valuer and the right under- 
standing of human virtues, nnd thus create in him a character 
and habit of equality, service nnd fellow feeling. Tltc knowledge 
which it gives him must reveal to him his rol.ation.s with 
other momhors of society in which he lives, and make clear 
to him his duties, rights and responsibilities and train his 
impulses to right action and hchariour. It should create in 
him a sound public sentiment .and an active public spirit. 

Indian civics has to day to deal with the problem of right 
behasdour and right relations between different social commu- 
nities and economic groups of India, and thus to prepare the 
Indian citizen for a proper outlook in dealing with the social, 
economic and political probleihs that agitate the coimtrv. 

Its Scope . — ^Though Indian Civics deals with the nature of 
government which gives him protection, of laws whicli bind, his 
activities, and of courts which give him security and justice, 
it does not describe merely the mechanism of the Indian 
Government or the history and effects of its .administration, 
but it also shows how .the Indian people m.ay live best- 
together in communities and how they may best .share in the 
actmties .arising from their common life. It thus studies the 
right relations of the citizen to the citizen, and of the social 
group to the social group, along .with those.of the citizen and,, 
the group to the -government which i.looks after their sec'uritv , 

Indian cirics is a Social survey and study of Indian life 
in all its complex aspects and developments, noting its tendencies 
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and ideals. It cannot be dissociated from its historical 
antocodents, traditions and developments, nor from its 
sociological tendencies and needs. 

Indian civics is thus an ethics of good citizenship in India 
and discusses all asj)ccts of good neighbourly relations and 
responsibilities with a view to promote a happy, healthy, moral 
and cultured life in a united and independent Indian community. 

Common Human Life . — No man liveth to himself alone. 
Human life is also group-life and growing life. There is 
interdependence in society. We must therefore recognise our 
common purposes in'life and our interdependence in attaining 
them. They necessitate our mutual aid and co-operation. 
People living as a community have common purposes because 
they have the same wants. They grow out of their physical 
needs of life and health, their social needs of companionship 
and associations wdth others, their political needs of protection 
and justice, their de.sirc for knowledge and beauty, and their 
hankering after religion and wealth. 

Government serves as an agency in securing conditions of 
external order for such co-operation and mutual aid. With- 
out it there would he a want of social effort and co-ordina- 
tion in the life of the community. It is a body which docs 
the work of administration and control which are essential for 
any social order. Human society requires growth and trans- 
fonnation to meet its new* w*ants and ideals. The present 
complex of our social institutions and individual virtues can 
no longer contain and cover the mass of contemporary activities 
and processes of social life which serve to give greatness and 
force to human beings. The old are not prepared to give up 
or change the structure of old institutions. They feel bound by 
old traditions and obligations. 

Our Needs . — But today old social functioning does not 
meet satisfactorily the w*ants and desires created by a very 
rapid development of science, invention and social thought. 
The conceptions of old politics, economics, morality and 
sociology are opposed to these inventions of science and social 
thought. These antequated and useless formulas do not avail 
the present human needs and desires. Hence it is necessary to 
create a better conception of social life and relation in which 
the citizen may feel’ himself more free and more in ' solidarity, 
with his fellow beings. 

But this has to be done by teaching the citizens to form 
intelligent judgments on these civic problems and a better 
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tinciorbt.indinf: of livin? m society as a inctnlx-r of a wmples 
modem oiMhmtio,.. He nutst therefore lie oivcn the Dost 
experieme and ihoueiit of hnnianity. He must be tatipd the 
best vitrtuc^ and robponsilnlities of cilizeiiship. the best ideah 
of justio' Ill-operation and service. 

A < niz<-ii mn«t bo a patriot and a partner, a .siiarer and 
a fellow -worker in the busincs.s of a nation in miiinfaiiiin" its 
unity, independenee, eulture. and common welfare. He must 
develop civic pride and puard himself against every thing 
detrimental to the character and re]mtation of his national 
community, and thus build np a worthy ei\-ie life. I'or good 
civic living the principles that help a citizen are justice and 
respect for other's equal rights. They must develop in him a 
sense of social justice and a respect for social authoritj'. 

Its aiw.— Indian civics thus deals with problems that face 
the new Indian citizen and wants to guide liim in tlevcloping Ida 
ci^■ic.s virtues and ide.al.s which are to make his life worth living. 

It is the modern urge for democracy and socialism which 
necessitates some sy.stomatic training in tlie problems of citizen- 
ship so as to enable citizens to play their parts ns useful 
members of the whole civilised society. 


Civic qvaJities . — ^Tiie qualities wliieh a Ic-sehing of vines 
should develop in a citizen may he stated to be fir-stlVi the 
possession of a keen sense of social responsibility and the will fa 
merge ones own immediate interests, and the interests of one’s 
group or locality in the larger good of the whole wliieh alone 
has a gre.ator value ultimately; secondly, tlie taking of an active 
part in the work and welfare of iiie community-, and the 
striving earnestly after securing the good life of his fellow- 
beings, whilst subordinating smaller loyalties to greater loyaltie.s; 
thirdly, the love of freedom for oneself as well as for other.s. 


which is only possible if there is a genuine sense of tolerance 
and respect for the honest differences of others; fourtlilv. the 
capacity and habit of clear thinking and independent juclgmeut. 
overcoming prejudices and prepossessions; fifthly, the taking 
of a keen and healthy interest in the Vu-ing problems and 
forces of the modern world, and the understanding of the trend 
of modern political, economic, social and cultural movemciite, 
tor a closed mind is incompatible with a sound and intellisent 
citizensbp; and lastly the spirit of upholding his rights of "free 
speech, association and meeting, and performing his duties of 
mmber*'^*^”^'^'^ obedience to the society of which he is a 
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CHAPTER II. 
Our Motherland. 


“ Molh’r ami molticrhml arc higher than hravn^ Ufclf. 

I^atnayetia. 


Ipjlncncc (./ Land. -The land of India has iimulded the life 
of her pcople.s into particular channels, has hrongla them mto 
contact ^vith particular foreign peoples and civilisations, an 
has employed their energies in particular forms of economic 
life. It has also acted as a bond of their a'^sociation and unity. 
Let us therefore understand the influence of geogniphical factor 
on man and his activities. 

There is direct .action of the environment on the phv.=ical 
and psychical nature of man. in the earh’ age.s C-speciaHj' 
its action is of great inmportanco. Drought, humidity, svind' 
action, heat and light can modify either temporarily ft 
permanently the individual characters of living bcinus. So also 
does the nature of food consumed, its superahundauce or scarcity* 
An organism bears svithin it.self con.stant caii.ses of modi- 
fications which give it .a plasticity suificient to allow it-' 
continuous adaptation to environment in which it lives. The 
formative influence of the environment does not take elfecf 
sntliout a re-arrangement of the organism. There is influence 
of climate on the physical and psychical characteristics of 
men — their stature, colour, anatomical structure, morr.l energy- 
and intellectual aptitudes. Certain acquired characteristics are 
transmitted by heredity. Men carry udth them in their 
natural and racial migrations or in their individual wander- 
ings the mental imprint of their native landscape. It is 
through the medium of vegetable life more than anything else 
that land influences human life, yieii never get absolutely 
free from the grip of their environment but they arc never 
purely and simply acted on by it. The plij-sical environment 
is, however, much more the material than the cause of human 
development. iVIan himself and his own nature is much more 
important than nature with its resources and obstacles. The 
persistent and supple udll of man creates a number of possibili- 
ties of development in a given environment. The same re<dons 
have the most varied destinies. It is human activity which 
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governs tlieir development. Man needs bases from which ho 
can start his attempts to utilise natural resources and remodel 
nature, that is, mountains, plains, plateaus, valleys^ seashores, 
•islands etc. There are no absolute characteristics in these 
terrc.strieal forms and tlicy have no inevitable and uniform 
action oii man. There is no such thing as an absolute law of 
these forms which is impo.scd on man and on human societies. 

The economic life wliich is more closely bound up with the 
natural environment can in a great measure be detaclied from 
it. and for .stronger reasons, other a.speets of human life depend 
very little on it. 

It is from within, chiefiv, that the evolution of political 
geography is to he explained. Iluman will supported with ever 
increasing success by industry and science out-wits nature. 
Man, not the soil or the climate, i.s ever in the forefront. In 
these close and con.stant relations between nature and man, 
it is man who always plays the more initiative part. What 
influences him is his interests. It is on the dcsiie to be. and to 
i)e to the utmost, tiiat the whole cA'oliition of life ns well as 
of humanity rests. Man is the hero, the great caii.'-e. who 
becomes more and more the master of nature. Humanity 
c.scapes from its natmai cn\'ironmcnl. by the action of its 
internal activitj'. The idea which men n.alco for themselves 
of tlieir environment, the idea which impels them to alter 
it, plays a great part. 

The deliberate activity, the creative intelligence, and the 
will-power exerted in the contest with tlie obscure forces of 
the environment and striving to iitibse them and to adapt them 
to its needs belong to individuals. 

It i.s the economic needs in the first place and the efforts 
of men to s-atisfy them tliat c.xplaiii the profound influence of 
geography on the evolution of liuman society. 

In the early stages of human history physical features of 
land are a great governing factor in the ideas, the occupations 
and the spread or movement of comiminities and races. It is 
only late in history that human intelligence and labour have 
been able to modify or utilise the influence of physical forces 
or features. 

Climate . — Climate affects individuals, their energy and 
enterprise, their food, clothing and shelter, and their occupations. 
Temperate and torrid zones have influenced populations in 
characteristically different ways. They have even moidded to 
a certain extent their mental and moral outlook and beliefs. 
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the fonnation of a proup of p<-opli> and their activities aini 
outlook. 


IjOXt of j)!ao‘. The i;rcat/-st towards civili^-ation 'f 

the settlement on and att.aeliinenl of conmiiinities to land- 
Koniadit- or pai-toral coinimmiiie.s had v<-ry little of .settled 
life, arts or crafts, and very litfh' leistire whi<‘h could tti'-'e 
scope for creative aetivittes of mind, hi that condition tliPsr 
material basis of life wa« not well -ieenred. But settlement nn 
land jiave them security and fixity of primary neeessitit-s of 
life, namely, food, shelter, clothing and medicine, and secured 
them lei.sure for tlie development of other tirls smd crafts 
and for mental development, lienee love of the place arose 
amonast these settler.s. It. satisfie-l their earthly want.s and 
gave them means for jiroteetion from tlieir enemies. Tins 
love of tho place rcsnltcd in the idoli-'.ation of tlie pl.ice. Tlif' 
deification was the natural outcome of the early nditdoiis con- 
ceptions of worship. The place which [irotecfcd the people from 
eart.hly cne.iuie.s, which pirovided their material wants, and which 
afforded leisure for moral and mental pursuits g.ave them all 
what early communities expected from their ridigious gods. 
This wealth, this peace and plenty, were what they sought 
from their gods in their pnryers. The.se prayers or 'worsliip 
were mostly addressed to land, mountains", rivers or the 


benevolent spirits which it was thought resided in them. H 
was really tho worship of the natural forces. Often they had 
to be appeased in order to avert their wrath or to attract their 
beneficence. 


Rise of Pnlriolii-m. LatuJ In-comes a mother .- — This living 
together on one place promotes intercommunication between 
vanous peoples who .are attached to the land. This inter- 
communication may be, first for nced.s of material h‘fe ; later it 
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becomes a close . association for social life in its religious, 
recreational and human aspect. The resulting interdependence 
strengthens the love of the place and creates bonds of caste 
of fraternity or community between these settlers on land. 
The land strengthens the tics of the people and the people 
preserve, protect, and develop the land as a unit, with accepted 
boundaries marking it off from the rest. Thus a unit of land 
creates a unification of peoples, and the imification of peoples 
nationalises a unit of land. They work together, rejoice 
together, with a conscious thought of their fundamental unity 
nnd co-operative existence. They are proud of their birth in 
that particular territory and of the special attributes or chara- 
cteristics which they have developed since their settlement on 
it. They come to possess a common tradition and aim which 
moulds them and maintains them together. This common 
spirit and the love of land arc what is called patriotism and 
is expressed in the utterance “ mother and motherland are 
liigher than heaven itself.” It entails the performance of rights 
and duties of citizenship. To do this properly a correct 
knowledge of the various sides of a people’s life, of its 
essential characteristics, distinctive traditions and leading 
aims is necessary. India presents a fundamental unity of life, 
and a distinctive type of society and cirdlization. with her own 
ideals of order and progress. Therefore it is the duty of an 
Indian citizen to laiow her in all these aspects so as to live his 
life well and serviceably. 

The mitlnnl injluence of place ami man. — Nature iirfluences 
the course of human life and achievement, and man in turn 
directs the course and forces of nature for his own use. Thus 
the history of man is not intelligible without a proper understan- 
ding of the geography of his country. Its climate and products, 
its rivers and mountains, its soil and fertility, its means of 
communication by land and water, all these go to make up 
a people. Their material life, their physical growth and 
moral strength or character are greatly influenced by these 
geographical factors. Place moulds man, as man modifies its 
influences. 

India is a distinct geographical unit. — India is a distinct 
geographical unit. Himalayan mountains separate it on the 
northern side, and seas isolate it in the south from direct 
contact with other countries and peoples. Internall^itg^r^^niu- 
nication is easy and helped by rivers, plains and ^sses. people 
can easily pass from one part to the other ifjtluv' 
constant contact with their home or proviu'’'* 
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Himalayas, its open nature, its great wealth and enervated 
population gave easy aceoss, and also siicccss in the invasions 
they made on tlic peace and ])rospcrfi<y of India. The 
Persians. Greeks, Sakas, Iliinns. Arabs. Turks and Moguls, 
all siiceecded in entering India and establishing their king- 
doms for a time till overthrown by their internal quarrels and 
decadence and the rise of vigorous indigenous kings. 

The Norlh a»d (ha IlVs/. — In the noith-we.st and the Ibinjab 
the people are brave, hardy and of good ph 3 '.sique, because in 
the dry climate and the constant struggle between nature and 
man only the fittest could surHve. Tiicy o]q)osed foreign 
invaders from beyond the inountain.s. In them Ale.xander 
had met a groat foe and opposition. Only his supeiior arms 
and military skill coidd overcome them. But in the Gangetic 
delta and in the plains the life being easy, enervating, and 
tempting, the man became small, weak and lethargic. 

These differencca it\ climate and fertility produced gradu- 
ally differences in food and 'social customs, and gave a variety 
of character to [)coplcs of dilTcrent parts and created a 
diversity in the unitw of Indian life. 

The South an'} the Sea. — Though Indian life in its broader 
and pernianont aspects is a land life, the Soutiiern Peninsula 
had easy access to the .sea and a busy foreign intercourse. 
She developed her trade and commerce, her colonization and 
rule in the oceanic islands. The story of her shipping and 
maritine activity is long and her co)oni,sntion and rule is 
glorious, and is .spread over a number of centuries as late as 
12tli century A. D. She was then the misti’css of tlic Indian 
ocean and her goods and civilisation reached and were 
welcomed there. 

Long distanccH and diversity enhance political conjlicls. — In 
this resulting diversity and seclusion of peoples and in its long 
distances and want of easy means of intercomnumication in 
early times it was not found possible to niaintain a unified 
and a strong central power or to create a unitary state in 
the country. Various kingdoms without natural boundaries 
existed and fought with one another. A sense of fundamental 
geographical unity and want of proper organisation and easy 
intercommunication kept India in a state of’ perpetual flux 
and fight. But the sense and desire for ultimate political and 
national unitj^ did not disappear. It is strongly present now 
when the ideas of organisation and means of communication 
have developed. 
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alw.ns Iciuiul iiili.-r to ftnctuati- in tli.’ir 

.uul til di-'-olvc ,u t!i>' li Hills of ii httonitt-r 
pi-rsonal.t/ or .HVitlu-i foroi^n inv<ni<T. 

Till- 11/ ih’' Khiihir /'.!>' fipi? l!i‘ '''M. > 

ocufiraplsii !’l fu'ts luiv- inUvicnt i'>l tin- of ln<liittipO“ ’ ' 

ln-itory. Tin- nortli-M.'st frontit-r in-'uij: *>* 

[loints lit rill' ifiiylit-r j>;)ss< offor.-il ott ^ 

ainbtioiis and danrip invail<-rs, and onco tlioy n’t-r.-d. tU'-t’'’ 
no pliy'tif.illiaaii'r nhicli could ay or <l<-!ay lliyir .*!V 
This fin-tor doiniiiincii tin- i-iirly ntnl' m.-di.-v;'! [H-riixl 
politiciilhislory. Tin- otiior f.ntor of tin- st-as in tin- ^onth 
been tile most doniiniitinp factor iti her l.vtei history 
with Knropean powen:. Th'dr inatitinic ^lr^'noth opened ‘ 
pales of India easily at first fo their coniinen .n ntnl lat'-r O'* 
to their political amhition, To-dey the fait i-- that tlioo' 
control the .sea« also control the conmmnication witli India, nw 
in tlie ahsence of her pcojdes* political .strenpib. her jndit"** 
sovornignty and national destiny lm\e fallen in their hainh. 

India and her in/g/ifKinas.'— The numntainous and less fertj'' 
countries to the north and west of India, namely, Central 
Afpanistan. Baluchistan and heyond have always bred hanB 
and warlike races. 'Idicir material needs and political iHnhition- 
made them look on India’s ft rtility and wealth with gric'i* 
And hy adding to it the bigotry of religion and conversion tlie 
result was that India became en easy and rieb prey ts) every 
kind of human ambition. It became every bodv's hmd imd o' 
those who could conquer it. The com taut raid's of individna' 
adventurers like Alexander the Great or Sultan Mahmud bei-annf 
a feature of Indian border bistory. The rapid coiuiuests o' 
Saltas, AIubammad'bin-Kasiin, or iUihannriad Gliori showed 
another feature of her territorial history. Thi.s forcilile contact 
W'ith foreigners brought in its train a number of new race--, 
religion.^ and customs, and India conspqneiitlv became a ntusoiin' 
of different nationalitie.s, religions and social customs. H 
opened conmmnication with outside world and the iiatund 
isolation of India was destro\-ed. This rc.snltcd in an exchange 
of arts, ideas, .and customs with the outside world. Thus tie’ 
tereians, Greeks. Sakas. Huns. Arabs and Turks have influenced 
the course of Indian civilisation and outlook, 
lias also creatoil some permanent conflicts amongst the peoples 
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who now inhabit India. The religious struggle of the Hindus 
and Muslims, and their different political ambitious and out- 
look have been the main causes of India’s weakness as a nation 
in her endeavours for Swarai3fa and progress. 

Consciotisness of the fimdamcntal unity of India from early 
limes. — If we examine the history of India — of her ideals, beliefs 
and institutions, we find that India as a whole was the ideal of 
her peoples throughout past centuries, they never lost sight of 
the consciousness of her geograpliical unity and they idolised 
it in their religious uttereuces and institutions and political 
ideals and constitutions or conceptions. This consciousness was 
strengthened and maintained by her religious oneness, her poli- 
tical ambitions of imiversal sovereigns and her common system 
of social organisation, and is fidly manifested in her religious, 
political and social ideas, customs and institutions and is re- 
flected in all her literature. All these postulate India as one 
country permeated by a fundamental unity of language, religion 
and culture. No doubt India presents some disintegrating ten- 
dencies in her caste system, her various creeds, Jier different 
languages, and her certain extraterritorial groups, but it is a 
peculiar fact that all her castes, creeds or groups conceive India 
as one and show an integrating tendency in their various 
manifestations of life more powerful than any disintegrating 
tendency inherent in their narrower conceptions of caste, creed 
or language. Their higher feelings, traditions, and associations 
are Indian. India is their common counti\y which they want to 
love, to idolise and to serve. Its boundaries are the extent of 
their ambitions, spnpathy. religion and culture. All outside 
is. as it were, black waters or Mlechhadcsa. 

India thus presents a separate geographical unit marked out 
by nature and preserved and linked together by the aspirations 
and institutions of her people. It is not the result of British 
conquest and rule, but it is essentially a persisting Hindu concep- 
tion moulding the life of the people throughout her history. 

India as a whole is known from ancient times as Bharata- 
varsa, BhSratakhanda, Aryavarta and Daksinapatha. Hind 
and later as Hindustan, both to the people within and foreigners 
abroad. 

Consciojisness of the religious unity of the country — ^Eeligious 
idcirs of the people verj* properly bring out this aspect of the 
consciousness of the fundamental unity of India which is 
found in her prayers, hymns and places of pilgrimages. 

They show the presence of their objects of worship in 
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cvprv p.vrt am! tims .icimil the sacreihiess of the country n*? •'* 
\shoic. These are either cities, mouiUninf,, peaks or hii) 
nvers. Likes asr.Miias or monabteries. Tliese arc sacrea in 
all sects .uid they possess slirincs in every part of India. To 
them the whole of India Is a holy land or land of their gods. 
TheiT> was a bpiritualibpd p.rtiiotism. 

Many of the religious rere,monie.s are common to all parts, 
of India. The great avataras, scerb, poets, teacher.s, s.unts, 
kings, statesmen, philosophctb and warriors arc common to the 
whole of India and serve as the great heroes of the pcojilo to be 
mutated or listened to 

Consctoiif^ncss of the pohtmtl unity of the coi/n/r?/.— Political 
aniibitons and institutions as reflected in the political litcratum 
of the country and in the course of history contemplate the 
unity of India and work up for its realisation. 

All the territorial divisions of the country arc conteni' 
plated as parts of India and not independent, and all the 
various races inhabiting it as the feudatories of the whole, mm 
as having a jilace in the whole, and not outside it. The know'- ^ 
ledge of all parts and races was common amongst the people 
and India w as always supposed to cover and unify’ the same. 

The great kings, traditional and historical, possessed and to 
a large extent realised the ambition of being sovereign rulers 
over the whole of India. 

Tlieir political conceptions show the desire of establishing 
a sovereign dominion over the whole of India, Their politico- 
religious ceremonies are evidences of gaining and establishing 
paramount sovereignty over a large part of the country’. 

Tlie various expressions of Sanskrit poets, dramatists, and 
ivriters express the current political sentiments and facts of the 
extent of the rule of kings over India as up to the limits of 
the oceans. 


There is a traditional list and also a historical list of kings 
who, to a large extent, realised this political ideal of an Imperial 
Monarchy- for India. The idea in the Digvijaya or Dharmavijaya, 
of Indian monarchs is this alluring idea of a universal central 
monarchy at the top with vassal kings paying tributes ftombelow. 

Thus we find that the political consciousness of the people - 
hap grasped the w\ole of India as a .unit from very early times. 

a standing testimony to this 
umty of India The cause was the cause of all Princes and 
peoples from all parts of India made it their own andS either 
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■with the Kauravas or tlie Pandavas to uph9ld their claims and 
to establish the paramount po'sver of Indraprastha over the whole 
of India. It was a national civdl war. The Ramaj^ana pomts 
out to the spread of Aryan culture, religion and institutions 
throughout the south, and the struggle of the Aryans to preserve 
them from being destroyed by non-Aryans of the south. This 
danger had arisen because of the long drawn-out war bet- 
ween Brahmanas and Ivshr.ttriyas in the north. 

Covsdousness of ttnily among the missionaries and colonists . — 
Buddhists mi.ssionarics who went to China, Tibet, and other 
countries in the north, and the colonists who went to the 
islands and countries in the southern seas, always carried with 
them the idea of India as a unit and a home. 

Consciousness of the eidlitral unity of the country . — 
Culturally, India has always been recognised as a geographical 
unit. Its creations of art, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music, and its literary products in Samskrit and Prakrit have 
an all-India character. The principles and canons of their 
erentious or writings are recognised as authoritative or worthy of 
imitation througli out India, even if they are created or com- 
posed in one part. The authors of thc.se products work or write 
for the Avholc country and its social, political and religious life. 

Consciousness of the social unity of the country. — Social 
practices and institutions as propounded by Dharamasastrakaras 
arc meant for the whole of India, and the Dharma-laws and 
institutions relate to all the people inhabiting it, unless they 
belong to a different and extraterritorial religion. The Bud- 
dhists, the JaiuSj Ahe Sikhs and other offshoots of Hinduism 
all follow the social laws of the country, namely, the laws of 
inlioritauee, succession anti adoption. 

t^am.'^hiit twprcs.MW this unitj/. — Uptil recent times Samskrit 
ha.s been the literary language of the people and is even now 
the spoken language of the learned Pandits. The best works 
of Indian mind — the outpouring.s of its soul, it.s philosophy, its 
poetry and drama, all its technical sciences and arts — arc 
writti'u in this .siicrcd language. The prevalence and recogni- 
tion of S.rmskrit as the only proper language of literarr oxpre.s- 
sion throughout India in the immes of the learned and the 
famous writers proves more than any thing else the fundamental, 
unify of India and her peoples.^ To the Hindus, India i.s^thusr 
an embodiment of tlieir religion, politic.^, culture and .social 
traditions and ideals, in short, the place or abode of the 
manife.-'tation of their .soul and character. She ha.s moulded 
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their life and they have preserved and manifested their unity 
and character within her limits. She has become the symbol 
and body of her culture. The Hindus have loved her, have 
served her, have lived for her and died for her. , _ , . . 

Thus the traditions, the conceptions and the manifestations 
of the cmhsed life of the people living within India are funda- 
mentally the same and they are moved by a common 
inheritance handed down from all parts of India. 

This consciousness has moulded Hindu history. — This per- 
sistent consciousness of the geographical unity of India and of 
the fundamental unity of her civilised life has been a great factor 
in the evolution of the Hindus as a whole. It has moulded 
their liistory and marked them off as a ’unit from other peoples. 

Its existence during medieval times. — During the Muham- 
madan rule the consciousness of geographical unity of India 
remained and strengthened amongst the Hindus in their 
■ opposition to the foreign mvaders. Every religious or political 
; opposition was made in the name of Hindus and India, their 
holy laud. The rehgions the politics, the culture, the literature 
and the social laws maintained their all-India character. Indian 
historj^ can be treated not in bits as a collection of protnnoial 
histories but as that of India as a whole. 

The conquerors also desired the conquest of the whole of 
Hiud or Hindustan. They udshed to become the sole emperors 
of the whole of India. They desired to spread their religion 
throughout the country. Every invader or every patriot wanted 
to extend his rule throughout India. People always looked 
to one throne and one ruler for the whole of India, be he a 
foreigner or a native. 

And during modern limes . — During modern times again 
India has been taken as a unit of administration and rule. 
The Marathas and the British both fought for the sovereignty 
of the whole of India. The British succeeded and they have 
brought each part of India from Kashmir to Cape Camorin into 
administrative, commercial and cultural relation with the other 
parts of India and have given the country as a whole a fully 
centiali.sed administration and made it a unitary state. The 
consciou.sne<;s of the people about the unity of India has been 
strengthened and there has been a great awakening in the people 
of their cominon bonds, inheritance and aspirations. Common 
political aspirations and economic needs have been the two 
^eat factors in this awakening of a United India as a nation, 
The grorvth of national songs, the devotion to the ideals and 
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programmes of the Indian National Congress, no desire for 
pro%dncial disintegration, the acceptance of the goal of Swarajya 
both by the princes and peoples of India, indicate their intensive 
love of India as a whole. Towards its greatness and glory all 
endeavours are now directed and applied. 

Growth of a higher patriotism . — This love of the abode, of 
the neighbom’ and of the countr\’^ has maintained a strong 
communal life and consciousness, irrespective of differences of 
religion, race, language or province. It indicates the gi’owth 
of civic sense and public spirit which are essential for social 
stability and progress. This the Indians have achieved in the 
course of their long history. It was not the pride of race, nor 
the desire for domination nor any hymn of hate that was the 
impelling motive of the great acliievement. It was the crea- 
tion of tolerance, service and respect for the rights of 
neighbours. It was patriotism in a higher sense based on and 
inspired by the spiritual aspirations and moral discipline of 
the people which gave it a permanent strength and character. 

But inspite of this consciousness of the fundamental imity 
of India as expressed in their love of the cmmtry. in their 
political ambitions, in their religious, social and cultural out- 
look, Indians have not been able to create an independent 
state and to build a united nation in India. They failed to 
develop and maintain a strong centralised and power which 
could unite the country, preserve its independence and 
integrity, check its separatist and disintegrating faetprs, and 
harmonise its classes, creeds and communities. Thus want of 
a real political unity and a strong central government, and the 
pressure of local and dynastic separatisms prevented this 
centralising and unit.ary development. Indians had vaguely 
visualised an empire in India and not a unitary state. They 
did not defend India as a whole but only its dynasties 
and kingdoms. 



CHAPTER in. 


Our Fcllowmcn 

Lon ihtj i'(inhh(itir.' C'hrKt. 

Tl,ou an That.' Votianta. 

( of movriiit lity . — R hatfvrr may l>c 

di-tnlnitioTi ot the various peoples of the world. 
known fart that many tribes or race: have moved from th'-if 
original abode m search of food, cattle end pasture, or sr. 
nomadic instincts, pressure by other races, dc'irc for warfare, 
increase in population, exhaus-tion of the menus of subsist eiico 
or ehance m climate, .and liavc later on settled tm other 
lands displaeiii" or destroying or nii-vim: with the preMoii' 
ocenpnnts of the land.. 

Injl'iciicc of ihc Race . — fertility of the .soil and suitability 
of the climate must have contributed to ihedr congregation 
and dcvelopnient at particular centres or parts oi the earth- 
The early river civihsation-s of the Nile, the Ti,CTis e.iid 1 1 ^ 
Euphratis, the Indus', and the Gange.s, and the Anngtse at>^ 
the Hoangho show the influence of these geographical factors 
in the settlement and movement of peoples. Race, represent- 
ing the continuity of a phy.sical type, stands for an esi,cntinuj 
natural grouping, wliich can have nothing and in general has 
nothing. in common svith the peoYde. the nationalitr*. the 
language or the customs corresponding to groupings tli.at arc 
purely artificial, in no way anthropological, and due entirely 
to history, whose actual products they are. 

The domestic characters differentiating human grmipin?®’ 
namely, build and height, colour of hair and eyes, craiiio- 
logic.ai and facial form, have neither psychological nor soeii'* 
significance. It is the brain within the unchanging brain-case 
that is subject to modification. 

The influence on man's physical nature of his external 
environment, real and incontestable though it be, is above all 
ante-historic and has become progressively less. Racial factor 
is constantly being neutralised by the verv agents that produced 
it, namely , environment and heredity. External environment 
works in opposition to the original purpose of the racial factor. 
Hercdby, whore new combinations are effected bv the union 
mdividuals. or to an even greater extent, by the mingling 
races, becomes the agent of modification asnnich of conservation. 
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It is impossible to speak of pxire races in India as in 
Enropc. Sligi-ation, conquest, colonisation, emigration, nom- 
adism liave all contributed to a perpetual stirring and inter- 
mingling of races. There is a perpetual movement in the early 
days of humanity under the pressure of external and internal 
forces. 

The mingling of races contributes to the development and 
nrichment of peoples. Tliis mi.ving together added to traus- 
ormation of environment and changes of locality exercises great 
uflucncc on luunan development, war and peace, fighting and 
nutual aid, have thoroughly mixed together human elements. 
The result is not only a mingling of blood but also a physical 
nodification. The ijrogrcss of the mind plays a large part in 
he elimination of the racial factor. Eaco graduall}' effaces 
tsolf. The ancestors exert less influence by their blood than 
jy their institutions and ideas they have left behind them, 
h might be well said that history makes *the race to a greater 
legree than race makes history. Anthropological group 
lisintegrates and multiplies into ethnic groups, and these 
ithnic groups mingle together and become transformed into 
aeoples and nations. Humanity makes and remakes itself. 
Physical unity if it ever existed has been gradually replaced 
>y psychical unity. The unity of resemblance has been 
•eplaced by the unity of consciousness. 

There is no superiority or purity of certain races. Man 
3an live in and escape from the reactions of environment. A 
mlture or civilisation contains many races and languages 
spread over a region. Race is a physical classification concerned 
ivith the outside of man. Culture is a mental and spiritual 
Fact concerned with the inside of man. Race is not destiny. 
The racial conrposition of any nation does not determine its 
liistory and character. The racial blend of a nation jua}' however 
serve as a selective agency which chooses for survival this or 
that mental outlook or belief, because it is most congenial to 
its hidden inner tendencies. 

Groups which entered India . — The various ethnic groups 
which entered India may be enumerated in chronological order 
as the DravidianS; Aryans, Iranians, Mongolians, Greeks, 
Scythians, Huns, Arabs, Turks, Persians and Europeans. 
These are the elements which mainly compose the poptdation 
of India, but the strength of each element differs greatly from 
the other. The aborigines, the Dravidians and the Aryans are 
the three dominant elements in the raeial admixture of India. 
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Thi'ir inniii characteristics — 1. The abori^nal element : II 
consists of rude savages and their cultnre is neolithic. They 
hve m il and hills. Their numbers are not small and their 
langu.ia*'' are quite different. They are the oldest inhabitants 
of Illdl.l. 


'2 Tlie Diaiddian element : — It is not only strong m 
nunilH-rs but advanced in civilisation. Dravidians are the 
predecessors of Aryans. Their languages are distinct from 
those of the Aryans. It is they who fought bravely with the 
Aryan invaders. Their civilisation is now greatly a part ana 
parcel of the. present Indian civilisation. 

3. The -Aryan element : — -It has been the most dominating 
clement. The Indian civihsation is greatly its make. It largelv 
ousted the original inhabitants and the Dravidians and settled 
on their lands, estahhsbed their religion, their rule and tlieir 
laws and social organisation in the coimtrj'. Their history is 
the most important, instructive and enlightened history of 
India. Tliey were not completely’ absorbed in the indigenous 
population as others were. 


4. Each wave of later conquerors — ^the Iranians, the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Huns, or Alongolians-which entered 
the country by laud became more or less absorbed in the 
existing population. Their individuality disappeared. They 
succumbed to later invaders. 


Even the Ar.ibs. Patbans. Persians and Tirrks wlio 
conquered parts of India and became her rulers gradually lost 
their unique character and Aigour and were absorbed in the 
converted population of India, though they may have retained 
their relipdon and social laws. 

G. The Europeans, namely, the Portugese, the Dutch, 
the Trench and the English, who came last kept up an exclusive 
attitude. They have maintained their rule, though some of 
them have been Tcduecd to a very .small compasss. Their 
numbers have never been large. They have remained only as 
a c.a'-tc of ruler.*. They' never entered into regular matTiinoninl 
alliances with the indigenous converts, and "have maintained 
ihc purity of their blood. The Eurasian.s are the result of a 
mesalliance orisinally between the natives and the foreigners. 
They again h.ave kept apart from Indians in religion, social laws 
and national sympathies. 

Ihc factors ivjl’tcnrivg the races . — ^The population problem 
of India is % exy complex. It i* not so much racial as religious 
nti. I ti viital. Tlie new mould info which these various races ate 
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fliiteriug imdor tlio influence of geogi’aphical emnromnent and 
of contact with various races is of a slow growth. It is to a 
certain extent hindered by the influence of lieredity, religious 
exclusiveness and cultural differences. But there is a steady 
pressure of physical environment and cultural economic and 
political needs in forcing these races into an Indian type and 
into a larger cultural union. 

Injluencc of foreigners. — Tlie foreigners in turn have 
influenced the course of Indian civilisation 

(1) in art, architecture, painting, sculpture and music, 

(2) in the use of weapons and methods of warfare, 

(3) in dress and ornaments, 

(4) in industrial arts and crafts, 

(5) in religion and social usages, 

(6) in moral and spiritual ideals, 

(7) in language-forms and literature and 

(8) in blood mixture by marriages or otherwise. 

Aryan mind rfouijunte.-— Those influences are fully visible 
in the various aspects and treasures of Indian civilisation that 
we now see, they being the results of past contact between 
the ■ natives and the foreigners. But after enumerating all these 
influences and changes we can safely assert that the ATJ^an 
element and civilis.ation dominate the mind and spirit of India. 
It is the chief fact m the national evolution of India. 

Fusion of blood and the caste idea of the Hindus . — 
Foreign groups which merged in the population brought in 
new strains of blood, but the Hindu caste system localised this 
intermixture, and there has been no general fusion of blood 
amongst the Hindus themselves, much less with the foreigners. 

Large fxision amongst Muslims old and new. — Amongst the ’ 
JIuhamraadans of India there is a great fusion of blood even if 
the people belong to different groups. Their religion welcomes 
conversion. There is no caste s}'stem and marriages are not 
at all prohibited amongst different groups. There have been 
considerable marriages amongst the old and new or converted 
JIuslims. Their religion is one of absorption and assimilation 
in aU ways, and not of e.xclusion and rigidity as of the Hindus. 

Hence there has been a large fusion of peoples amongst 
the Muslim population of India. Consequently, their customs, 
beliefs, modes of living and morals have become similar. They 
adopt the method of standardisation of all who are converted, 
whilst the Hindu method is that of differentiation of each sect 
or group or race from, the other with no common standard 
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of religious practices or social and personal usages and 
conuuoii tratlitions. 

ilhisliins have kept aloof from a absorption into the / 

Thev possess a definite creed based on the Koran and a dineren^ i 
culture, a great political tradition and a good rehgjon- 
follotvmg. The simphcity of their religon and their tehgion- 
devotion have kept them together as a great brotherhoo ■ 
Their prolonged rule in India and the Hindu exclusiveness an 
the system of non-conversion helped them to maintain titn 
individuality and to increase their numbers. 

Ko doubt, nominally converted Hindus retained their old 
customs and connections. But the doors of the Hindu coniniu 
nity were permanently barred to them, and there was at 
increasing influence of Muslim ideas and usages on them, v/n 
their face got turned towards Mecca, away from the tradition' 
and influences of their old coinmiunity, their descendan ■■ 
gradually became more and more Muslim. 

Hindu influences on Muslims.— have, however, yet to 
recognise the influence of Hinduism on JIuslim populations. 
Leaving aside the relics of Hinduism amongst converts we ina) 
trace a number of Hindu influences on Muslims in India. Tno 
ideas of worship of saints, tombs and Tazias, of inusiCi 
processions and decorations, restrictions on intermarriages, 
mode of food, dress, habits of thought, and language, some 
social and religious practices, festivals and celebrations are 
largely the result of Hindu contact and influence. Some Vedan- 
tic ideas of God and man and the idea of the essential unitj" ol 
all religions have influenced a few Muslim saints and riders 
who preached and practised tolerance towards all, and a class 
of ^Muslims has grown up who advocate this tolerance toward® 
neighbours, and the brotherhood of man. 

Muslim influences on Hindus . — Islam has also influenced 
Hindus in different ways. Tlie Islamic idea of the unity o' 
God and of the religious brotherhood resulted in the founding 
of some sects which preached the unity of God both to Hindu® 
and Muslims, and admitted memhers of all castes into one 
religious hrotherhood and sj-stem of religious practices, where 
there were no differencp.s between the high and the low. 

Muslims rulers introduced a taste for Arabic and Persian 
literature which began to replace tbe importance of Samskrit 
as a court language. Along with that taste came their form® 
of literature, their methods of v'riting historj’, some new tvpe® 
of poetry, and a large number of words relating to adm'inis- 
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tration and life wlvich replaced or were added to the old. 
Some new styles of architecture were introduced on the model 
of buildings at jileccaj Damascus and other cities of Mushm 
countries. But these styles were largely modified by Hindu 
architects, environment and material. 

Muslims introduced superior weapons and methods of 
warfare. Unity of comjnand, the use of cavalry, the rapidit)^ 
of movement and the dash and daring in the name of religion 
were imique in the history of India. Later on came the use 
of gun-powder, Hindu methods were old and cumbrous, and 
not suited to large commands and great battles. 

They gave a more worldly outlook to Hindu life. The 
neglect of worldly duties and welfare, political, economic, 
and social, was sapping the strength and power of resistance of 
the Hindus. Their small groups or kingdoms and their personal 
hatreds and rivalries had made them powerless to stem the 
tide of JIuslim advance and invasion. The worldly and more 
practical outlook of Muslims and their religious unity and 
political brotherhood made Hindus realise their weakness and 
gave them a more worldly and national outlook, and after a 
- long period of JIushm rule gave birth to the Maratha nation 
which fought against them ndth a more political outlook and 
national spirit. In nnnor matters of life they brought from 
abroad a few articles of food, modes of dress, . ideas of luxury, 
amusements and paid great attention to the construction of new 
buildings and gardens wherever they settled in opulence or 
power. 

During their time a greater intercourse with the neighbour- 
ing world necessarily resulted. A brisk commerce by land and 
sea in caravans and ships was A'isiblc with foreign countries from 
various parts and ports of India, and Indian products reached 
the various Asiatic, African and European countries. Maritime 
trade with these countrius was mostly carried on by Arabs and 
later b)”- Europeans. 

European injhtences . — The smaller foreign communities 
who have settled in India are either exclusive or ecclesiastic 
in spirit, and hardly associate with others in social matters. 
Jews and Parsis maintain their isolation very strictly and there- 
fore do not affect the ethnic character of the general population. 
They live, so to say, as independent castes with their own 
social and rehgious life. They are non-converting like Hindus. 
But this cannot be said about the Christian population. It 
was the coming in of Portuguese and their rule on the western 
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coiist of India that gave impetus to a systematic and forcible 
conver.>ic)n of the Indians. They perpetrated many artrocities 
on the inoffensive people, their temples and gods, and thus 
created a class of converts to Cliristianity who were denied 
readniission to Hindu society. 

Then the Lntorcoiurse of the Portuguese with the natito 
women led to the rise of a mixed Eurasian population. Hot i 
the converts and the mixed people came to have a distinct 
non-Indian outlook and character. 

Similarly other Europeans have tried to convert Indians 
to Christianity through their missions and political influence 
and support, and a large class of such converted population has 
arisen in India. These and the Eurasian populations have 
shown very little syunpathy with India, her culture, religion, 
and political aspirations. On the contrary, many of theiu 
have been antagonistic to everything Indian. Ho doubt, this 
attitude may change later on and become more favoiircable 
owing to common pohtical and economic grievances. They' a" 
try to imitate European cultine and rel}’^ upon European 
rule in India. Amongst them thus has been going on a fusion 
of races similar to that amongst Muslims, both being conver- 
ting religions, and generally’ admitting converts on equal terms. 

The English enngnest oj India. — The English who came 
to India to trade and later to conquer did not want to interfere 
with the social and religious hfe of the people. No doubt they 
had to study' aud to iinderstaud the social and religious history, 
laws and sentiments of the people in order to be able to 
govern better. Westarn civilisation which came along with 
them had and has its Indian admirers and devotees, but as 
yet any fusion of culture and standpoints has not definitely 
taken place in the Indian mind and it.s products. 

Europeans who are living in India for political, religious 
or commercial purposes keep quite aloof from association witli 
Indians in matters of food, dress, and social manners. Exclud- 
ing the rise of a Eurasian class there is no chance of their 
fusion in any way’ with Indians. 

Conditions ivhich prevented afitsion of race in the past . — 
Thus we may summariso the conditions which have prevented 
a total fusion of various races aud classes in India : 

(1) Caste exclusion. 

(2) Ee’iigious antagonism. 

(3) Social and cultural indifference and isolation. 
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(4) Rigidity and fixit_v of old customs and lan-s. There 
may have Ijecn stray but unapproved marriages 
between men of different castes, religions and colours. 

(5) Ideas of purity of race, and superiority of culture, and 
separation between vegetarians and non-vegetarians. 

Modern tendencies, bad and good . — During the present times 
"the communal and religious consciousness has led each caste 
or community to reject fusion vdth others. Their political 
amibitions have created a greater gulf between one commu- 
nity and the other. Eacli caste or communitj' acts first for 
itself and not along with others but in opposition to others. 
Their religious fanaticism or spirit of irreligion has increased, 
and mrder one pretext or .another mutual intolerance, liatred 
and fight have also developed. Tlicir outlook is not national, 
and the spirit of mutual help .and service, and of tolerance and 
respect has been found largely wanting. But these m.ay be 
temporary out-bursts of passion. There are, however, certain 
tendencies manifc.sted in the social and political life of the 
country which may be taken as signs of a hopeful future. — 

1. Interdiniug .and intermarriages amongst sub-c.astes, 
wliich may lead to the rise of similar practices amongst 
different castes themselves. 

2. Interprovincial marriages. 

3. The principle of permissive logisl.ation by which inter- 
marriages arc legalised. 

4. The softening of social boycott and untouchability. 

5. Increase of foreign < ravel and contact. 

6. Increase of intordining with others. 

7. The new impetus to Suddhi and Sang.athan or Tanzim 
and Tabligh shows the awakening of the people to a social, 
religious and national consciousness. Smaller groups are being 
gradually merged into higher groups and thus society is 
being strengthened and various conflicts within it are being 
removed. 

8. Contact with the West, and admiration for its 
vigorous ideals and institutions have led to a revaluing of old 
ideals and systems. 

9. Modern means of rapid communication and frequent 
intercourse between different parts are brealring barriers of 
caste and exclusion. 
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10. Politico! needs and the Congress propaganda liave 
given A lien nc^’iiiii’l outlook and life. 

11 Ko( lal reform movements based on reason, utility or 
ancient re\t', have discredited caste exclusiveness and old 
customs 

12. Economic conditions are breaking caste restrictions 
about professions and rules of joint family life, and are giving 
place to new fuims of individual famil}' life and professions 
not confined to any particular caste. 

13. Old cillage and domestic life is giving place to a 
p.itional or international economics of industry and commerce. 

Thus the old ordei is changing giving place to new. 



CHAPTER rV. 


OuK Cultural Ultty. 

“The Spiritual is higher than the secular.” 

“The One underlying the Many.” Vedanta. 

India’s unity of culture . — India possesses an imdcrljdng 
imity of culture. It is manifested in all her forms of life. It 
may be studied in lier langu.agcs and creeds, art and literature, 
modes of life, habits of thought and feeling, and general outlook. 

Kinship of languages . — There • is a community of 
languages in India, and common fonns, words, and scripts pre- 
vail in a large part of the country. Tliey are closely akin to the 
Veebe language and classical Samslcrit. No doubt these have 
evolved during a long period. But the modern Indian languages 
are, direct descendants of the old Samskrit and Prakrit. They 
have admitted some old indigenous or foreign words in their 
vocabularies but their structure and mould are Aryan essen- 
tially. These statements here made arc about the Aryan group 
of languages which include the Kashmiri, the Punjabi, the Urdu, 
the Hindi, the Rajasthani, the Bengali, the Assami, the Uriya, 
the Sindhi, the Gujarati and the MarcAhi. Tlioy have preserved 
their identity in various respects and arc still superseding the 
indigenous forms of speech. The influence of Persian which 
is also an Aryan language on Urdu is only in the nature of 
addition of nouns and not verbs. 

Samshril . — Samslcrit is the oldest, the best and the puri- 
fied language of the learned and literature. It is still a living 
jaugnage and moulds our modern vernaculars and present 
thought. It has preserved the unity of our culture and tradition; 

Urdu . — Urdu is a Persiani.sed form of Hindi with a 
Per.sian script. There are about 26 crores of people who spo,T.k 
these Aryan languages. 

Dravidian languages . — ^The Dravidian languages are dif- 
ferent in origin and structure. But they embody a large 
number of Samskrit words and literary forms, and their thought 
lias become essentially Ar>’aii in course of their long develop- 
ment. These languages are Tamil, Jlnlayalam, Telugu. ami 
Kanarcse. with some unwritten subdialccts. such as Tulu and 
Kodagu. The.}’ are all largely influenced by Samskrit thought 
and oxpre.ssion. Tliere aro about seven crores of people who 
sjK>ak them. 
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Munda hn <pt'igcs.—T\\(i other languages known .os the 
Munda group or those of the aborigines have no written language 
or literatuie. They are primitive and arc gradually being n.b- 
sorbed bv utlu^i vigorou.'> and advanced languages, especially 
the Aryan The hpeakors of these languages bav‘c bad no in- 
fluence on tlie cotirsc of thought or history of India. They are 
.sjioken by about 50 lakhs of people. 

Kinship of Indian creeds . — Indian religiou.s beliefs are 
essentially Aryan, derived from Vcdic ideas and practices.^ The 
Sanatani or Yaidika. the Vedanti, the Saivaites and the Vai.slina- 
vaites, the Sakta and the Bhakthnargi, the Bauddha and the 
the Jaina, the Lingayat and the. Sikh, all of them owo a large 
part of their ideas and practices to the Ycda,s, Brahmanas, 
Upanisads. SmritLs. etc They may differ in emphasis which 
may be eitiicr on attaclnnent or detachment, on knowledge, 
work, devotion or morality in turn, bnt their moidd and men- 
tality are the same. Their opposition is born of this differing 
emphasis and tlnat different detail. But they have similar 
ideas and beliefs. The following are a few of them : — 

(1) Ideas and conceptions of prayer, one god. Kartna, 

Punarjanma. xTtma, Parainatina. and lesser gods. 

(2) Yarna. Asrama. and Jati. 

(3) Touchabilit}- and untouchability. 

(4r) Gods, common or similar. 

(5) Philosophical bonks, common or similar. 

(6) Tloral tenets, the same or similar. 

There are many other similarities in rebgions festivals, 
modes of worship, observances of fasts, etc. 

Thus the Aryans and the Dravidians, tho different sects 
and creeds, have intermingled and created a common heritage^ 
and spirit, and a unity in India. 

Indian creeds and foreign creeds. Kinship in (heir highest 
aims and virtues. — ^But foreign creeds, such as those of the 
Islam, the Christianity, the Judaism and the Zoroastrianism, 
are difinitely opposed to Indian creeds in their prevalent outlook, 
forms and beliefs. But even between them and the Indian 
creeds may be traced similarities of final aims and highest 
thoughts. 

The ideas of the Sufis and the Yedantists are similar, the 
beliefs and practices of great saints or fakirs arc tolerant and 
humanitarian or universal. The- ideas of one God, nir«una 
^YOT8hip. absence of caste or creed in the eyes of God ’ re\rard.s 
and pumshments. Avatars and Prophets We admitted by all. 
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The primacy virtues of tolerance, truth, chastity, nonstealiiig 
and noagreodiness, the care of the poor, the sick and the old, 
and the service of the great are fully recognised. In these 
highest aspects and injunctions of religion lies the hope of 
toleration and unity of mankind. This underlying uirity is 
worked out and manifested in India in the outlook of the best 
men of all religious. 

Vnity underlying Art. — In our art we find the same note of 
unity of spirit. Its spiritual aim, moral tone, ami peaceful 
beauty are characteristically Indian. Its various aspects are 
subordinated to the highest spiritual aim of man whicli moulds 
its expression, forms and techinique. i\Iuslim art in India has 
also received this tone and outlook, tiiough it is more worldly 
and less sjunbolical. 

Common spirit in literature. — Indian literature is no doubt 
all-sided, dealing with all expressions of life, poetry and philoso- 
phy, science and arts. But the tone of its best compositions is 
essentially Indian, spiritual in its aim, moral in its endeavour, 
and material in its worldly wants. The relations of the human 
soul, the God and tlie world, and the virtues of renunciation, 
truth, non-violence, toleration and service and the emphasis 
on a good householder’s life are the under! jdng topics of the 
Indian literature. 

Common modes of life. — Blodes of life generally depend on 
climate and soil, and a few of them on religious ideas. They 
are mostly common. 

Food. — Corn and fruits, fishes and animals, spices, oils 
and drinks being common, food preparations are similar. They 
alone are generally suitable to the climate and soil in which we 
live. j\Iothods of taking food are also similar. 

Dress. — The forms of dress, dlioti, dupeta, topi, shirt and 
trouser, are generally common. The sense of colour, tj^es 
of fashion, and the variety of patterns are usually the same. 

Social modes. — ^Social modes are similar being based on the 
ideas of Varnasarama and caste. The ideas of purity aird 
untouchability are also commonly prevalent, interdirung and 
intermarriages are generally avoided, and endogamy and 
exogamy are widely adopted. 

Habits of thought and feeling and the outlook on life. — The 
main idea imderljdng Indian habits of thought and feeling 
is that the earth is not the whole world. There is a higher 
world in which man has a place and a part. He must regulate 
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his life accordingly. Hence his attitude tou-ards life is not to 
be indi^-idualistic but communal as a part in and for the many 
or the nhole. 

Secondly. ho%ve%'er great the temptations and fruits of a 
vigorou.s worldly life may be, hi.s aim is to rise above them, to 
return from them after a life of enjoyment and experience and to 
put himself in tune with the highest spiritual powers and ends 
Thirdly, the basis of life is religion and morelity, not world- 
ly or economic and political prospenty. The latter is to be 
properly subordinated to Dhanna and Hoksa. 

. Fourthly, there are the conceptions of the high and the 
low, of purity and untouchabihty, %\hich mould the habits of 
thoir thought and feeling. But along with them is the idea of 
toleration, the de'uro to live and to let live. 

Tht final aim is to reach the eternal ard true life, siipassing 
all the bound.s smcl bonds of caste, creed, and other differences 
of social and worldly life. This is the underlying unity or desire 
for salvation which animates the diversites of life, th.ought and 
feeling in India. In spite of many tongues and beliefs, one tj’pe 
of life, one mode of e.vpression. thought, feeling and action 
persist in India which make for its cidtured unity. 

The ■present problem of a common language.- The evolution 
of a common language for India is one of the great c,st problems 
facing the people but it appears to be a far-ofi cry. There can 
easily be evolved one common language for intercourse in 
India, but it cannot supersede the chief provincial languages, 
whose past history, present strength, and future tendencies 
show that they would go on developing %igorously and would 
not succumb to any common language evolved or adopted. 
Each of these languages possess a popular literature which is 
the possession of eveiy one and is read and sung in every home 
being mostly religious, devotional and pbilosopbical. It inspires 
the mind of the people, actuates them in their outlook, and con- 
soles or enlivens th“m adniidst their worldly affairs and anxieties. 

JSnglirh as the common medmm . — There is a class of people 
wliich advocates English as the common language for intercom.se 
in India, and also as a medimlra of instruction in colleges. But 
. what about those who are in the cottages 1 No doubt. English 
has usurped at present an undue position in the life of the people, 
just ns Pcr.sian had done in the past. The rulers have in everj^ 
way promoted its inculcation and advance. It also gives access 
^ the study of western literature, philosophy, science, and to 
' commercial world and international new.s. It has to be 
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liociuiPs’ thr aini iiilcn'Oiirf^' of tlu' coun- 

try urc carric'i on throu;.'!! it «n<j wo^tcru civiliwuion c;ui hf 
K()proarh>»(} tiiroueh it. Still IJnti.sh rule is not u fact for ail 
times, ami if tlu' ft<hitiri!st ration in (he fudirc is to tifmc itself 
on the wislit’.s itiul wisdom of the jM'Oplc and the people are to 
taken c'OH.‘-cio;is inferes-t aiul sluue in its workun; and prouri'ss. 
then this foroiirn tonjziie will have to he supplanted. It cannot 
he, iin})os('d as an iKidifi»mat (piaiifii'iition for a re]ireM-ntalive, 
ami the peo])!i) ca.iiiun understainl the aetnai workine of the 
iKlininistra-tion and its tlefects if it is to he eonlinned as it is. 
As !in approach to tlie study of western eivilisation, s) will he 
oi)« of the three lanttiniL'cs- French, (lennan. and Eneiish 
wliich advanced students can .stiid\ for the purpose they want. 
If. eannol he tnade eotnpulsory for ( il. 

Jliv<hi<itinn <ix the cnititnoii ///cdooii.- -The other lanjinnjre 
which is more, stniahle and t-an he t'lisily adoj)1e,d and studied 
for interprovincial intercourse i. Hindi, Ilintlnstsini or Urdu. 
Nearly 20 crores of people speak it or nnder.stund it, rtseppui- 
inar and structure are (aisy, its histovicni nssaeia-tions an Indian, 
its vieonr and .sweetness in expres.'-ion are eepat, and it can, 
moreover, he easily learnt. No donhi its literature is not 
more advanced than that t^f any otlier Indian langua"e. Ben- 
gali or Marathi or Tamil may claim belter title to it hut it.s other 
claims for .supersede 1ho.se of any otiicr language and its adop- 
tion is advocated oidy as a Lingua Indyk.'i. ,.(> 

The preaent problem of ncnpr.-^One- serij)t for Indian lan- 
guages is a necessity. It. will faeilitiite the study of allied 
languages and bring us ivearcr to one, another. There have hecii 
three suggestions nunle. namely, tho.so of adopting either Dova- 
nagari, or Urdu or Homan alpiiahetfor ail the languages of India, 

Dcmuagarl as the common script . — Dovanagari and its 
allied forms are, based on seientifically plmnetic yninciple.s and 
have, been j>rovalent in India from the. beginning of liev history. 
They arc associated with Saniskrit. Prakrit and modern lan- 
guages for all times. From Paiiini to tho present day ail thc 
be.st Indian iiterntnro is written in it. It continues to ,bo tho 
chief alplinbet in India. Tlincli, Jlaratlii, Gujarati, and 
Bengali, wliicli cover a greater 'part of India, arc written in it. 
Thoroforo it is .suggested that it .sliould be adopted on bistoiieal. 
scientific, and majority grounds. H is also indigonoiisi^ Soiho 
say that it cannot be written and printed fa.st, and hence it.s value 
is loss. But compared witli its variou.s other advantage.s no 
other script-appears to bo equal to it in value. 
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Persian as the common scrip/.— Muslims advocate the adop- 
tion of Urdu script. It is a Persian script. Their tradition, 
literary and political, is bound up wi*h it. . They feel as literary 
and religious persons no attraction towards Devanagari. though 
in provinces like Bengal, Gujarat, llaharastra, and the South, 
their mother-tongue is the provincial lang,iage, and their corres- 
pondence, their accounts and .study are c.arried on in the. Deva- 
nagari character. 

Urdu as a phonetic alphabet is imperfect, has no cultural or 
literary or religious association with the Indian life as a whole. 
It is confined to Muslims in the north, and is difficult to write 
and to print. 

lioman as the common .scrip/.— The Roman alphabet is 
advocated generally by mission.aries. They have adopted it 
in some of their schools in order to teach the converted cluldrcn 
in their osvn mother-tongues. This is especi.ally in eases where 
the aboriginal populations ha%'c no written languages. They 
advocate it because it is easy to write and to print, and also 
because it is the script of civilised European races and because 
it is gradually being adopted for backreard peoples whose lan- 
guages were left unwritten uptil now. But in India it cannot 
be adopted for the same reasons as the Urdu, though it is said 
that it has one advantage, namely, that it is easy for WTiting and 
printing. Some attempts have been made by Western scholars 
to print Samsbrit and Pali treatises in Roman characters and also 
to transliterate Devanagari or other characters in their diction- 
aries, grammars and other books. It may appear that there 
is some prejudice in the advocacy of each of these schools of 
thought. But prejudice, if at all it is to be justified, must 
,'.be based or. historical, cultimal, scientific and majority 
; grounds. 

For the present it will bo admitted as a pratical proposi- 
tion that' the prevalent number of scripts should he reduced to 
at least three, one for Urdu and Sindhi, another for Aryan 
languages and a third for Dravidian languages. This svill 
minimise the controversy and prejudices to a large extent, 
leaving the problem of one script for the future. 

Elements in the Indian dvilisation . . . — ^There are various 
elements which have iafluenced the civilisation of India. The 
Aryo-Dravidian is the leading and inspiring clement. But 
there have entered into India at various epochs of her life various 
foreign influences from Asia and Europe moulding and contri- 
buting to a small extent to her cirdlisation. 
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Asiatic influences came chiefly from China, Persia and 
Arabia, European influences from Greece and England. 

Arabic and Persian influence. — The Arabic and Persian 
influence lias come througli Arabian.Persian, TurldshandiVIongol 
invaders. It was mostly religious, military and political in 
character. IMyouglrt in an intensely monothei.stic, iconoclastic 
and missionary religion. It also gave some new forms of culture 
ah'diiterature. 

Evolution of common culture. — ^The Arab conquest of Sindh 
brought the old Indian and the new Arabian cultures in contact 
ndth each other during the period of Abbaside Caliphate. Arabs 
borrowed a number of things in science and art from India. 
Similarly Indians came in contact with the new culture and 
rehgion of Arabs. The subsequent cultm-al movement in India 
was to evolve a common way of life, in the shape of habits and 
beliefs, moral standards and ideals. Its synthesis was being 
brought about by a deeply religious and human impulse fostered 
by some saints, scholars and rulers of a higher mentality. It 
expressed itself in dress, manners, customs, conventions ; in 
personal habits and in tastes in music, painting, art and 
architecture, and above all things in language which became 
the most completely common element, and in religion where 
the active and democratic spirit of Islam and tlie contemplative 
spirit of Hinduism led to the revival of Bhakti movement in 
the middle ages. 

European influence. — European ci^^hsation has reached 
through Greek invasions, Roman contact, Christian missions, and 
and polilical conquests of Portugal, France and England, and 
the industrial and commercial contact, and literary studies of 
the West as a whole. All the aspects of European civilisation 
have entered and influenced India’s intellectual, artistic, reli- 
gious, political, economic, scientific and educational outlook. 

India borrowed from others. She has not remained isolated . — 
Thus it is evident that Indian civilisation though unique in 
character has not maintained any exclusive outlook towards the 
knowledge and political and economic ideas of foreigners. Its 
doors have been vdde open to all. Still it has not allowed its 
own self to be overpowered or destroyed. Its contact has 
always been with the vigorous races of the world, Semetic, 
Aryan and IMongolian. It has liberally given and also received 
from them. There is not one set of culture in the East and one 
in the West. The Indian and Western cmlisation do differ in 
certain aspects, forms and emphasis, but are similar in others. 
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It! hail III- iK vssrntinUij ipifltnal niiil iiiifri ri-'-al,- -Tht* 
iiulinsi jilcil- .‘.re iiiiiinly 8 j>iriiii(i!, fli'i Adv.sitft 

philo'^uphs .111 1 D.iivi S.un|Mt I'liidf”' to titi' lii;; 5 ic'! lif''. 
TIr-v nr<‘ In . 1 o» intuitni' kiinwii'il'jn ot (.fir-n'r.liMitioH. .'Hid 
advo .itc .1 liic (if simplicity. Tlii-y (‘in[i!i('si'-f IIr* T(>liciwii fidi* 
of life nil. t lie i! ill iinn-'r-sili .111(1 uitiinait's. Mi.tcrii'l Wurld 
is 11 )t u- ,'!(■( ti’il, iiiit It is not (•(iiis|<!i>r(>(I the only foiiiliiimi or 
Imiit Hi kmI life hiivtim ri'.r-iicd tli(> true coticcptiort and 

ori'a'iisntion of life it is cmisidcreii aposiacy nr iciinr.uici' to fi'll 
iv\v.i\ fiotii It This has t;iv('n a ronserva.tivc attitude t'< thdr 
niiiiii. Its mills ill (> cif pc, ire. of jov jirid of s.dviition, its 
knowledge is of .\dv.iit.'i and its nior.dity is of .Uiinis.'i. 

Eiirn/h'iiiii tdrah l•f•1cnliallff trarhVt/ iiinl rnnnl. — LiirojH'iins 
at jirec-nt emjiliasiso tlie valite of iiitelhcl and .'cioiieo. materiiii 
eomfort .and .soeial peace, aiifi the spirit of invi-niion, rofial 
rosp'insr. and refonu. Their attitude is of racial welfare, of 
extermiii'vtioi! of others in the life of the world, or of their for- 
cihlo siibcmlin'itiou under their own t-'uidaiKP. Their ninhitions 
are indnlv cegtiomie and politicid in the world and they eni- 
phasi.sti those aspeets ns mo--t important. 

hvUtt h the ninliiHi jiUicc of irarhl etd/urf-s.- -Indi.i has thus 
boon tlic tncctiu" place of world cultures inibioneiii" am! in- 
fluenced by tlioni. But .she ha« still irmmt.iined her unujm'ne.ss- 
and her culture is still her <rmi. She has not only been n ciiltnrc- 
.absorbing centre, but aKo a culture-cro.itin" and eiiltnre-Kprond- 
ing eontre. She may have sliown n gre.at enltural jiride but lia.s 
not any Taciiil or oxclu«ivo outlook. Knowledge has been 
received and imported from wherever it came or from where- 
ever it was found. Throughout her history India ha.s toii- 
tained elements belonging to (liffcrent civilisations or to ditf- 
erent .stages of the same civilisation. 

Bat Iiulia has created her ov'ii mould. — Thus in India a fusion 
of cultures is going on during the course of her long and cheipierecl 
history. But the attempt of India is to go to the fnmlr.ment.als. 
Xo doubt each different type may have borrowed from or imi- 
tated the other in some respects and thus led to a fusion on the 
material and intellectual planes in so far ns they are not the 
manifestations of inherentiv different tendencies of difierent 
racial groups, llcally there has not been any inherent ditferencc. 
It has been a traditional differeuee or the manifestation of 
environmental influence and pressure. We do find that eco- 
nomic, political, and religious pressure has changed old ideas 
and outlook of life. But India has fused all those traits and 
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tyiH^s in her own mould. Sho has put her own impress on 

those which camo to her. „ . t , 

In form in dre.ss, in character, and thoughts 

the tlfom That is Indian is easily di-stingmshable from foro.gn 
iiiT She has nationalised all ir> her own away. India is 
still a unit distinguishable from other umt.s of culture and cm- 

luatior. , The dominant note of India 

has thfis b^T aTmtl'e^'s o*" cultmcs and ideas andthou 

r T hol.ind more names and forms and to find out ilio true, 

1 1 mio has always contemplated a unity in diver- 

bit}. JO 1 , . „ Her search has always been lor 

AroiTrtTe rnTl in ail' the changing phciiomena She has 
S it were instinctively or intuitively apprehended the eternal 
truth, Tat^amasi (You are that) or Soham (I am he) 

Her 1)Uicc in ihv u'orhl civiUsnlwn in the pasL-^-Sho has been 
4.1 \ nf T.\l crafts arts, sciences nnd knowledge. Here 

the horn < ‘ jinJ action who enriched and civi- 

arose great ° "Yrofes.ors, pupils and pilgrims from all 

vlws or iinivorsitics. She h»s heel, « ccntio ot grent rohgiolis 
and philosophies, arts and crafts. . 

T Ilf, r,,ture — It is difficult to forecast the iuture. 
Butmo ooi/rsv tliot hot Vedontic idoao, licr jimvorsal out- 
toh Tot omphoois ou truth und non-violonco aud her poocoM 
SheSrof life » m most IKoly guin gto.md; «ud hot iirtmt,™ 
and psvchical method and attitudes will be realised and app o 
dated more and more. The conception and development of a 
common culture in India can only be fostered by recognising 
and honouring the need of it. It can only succeed if it is he 
dominatiim and guiding sentiment, and not by an impartial 
encouragement of all particular interests and ways. Culture 
bdn- what it is, it is only slowly and unconscious y evolved, and 
rciidres noble human spirit and association for its development. 

Dr 4 nanda Coomar Swami says.— Dr. Ananda Coomar 
Swami remarks “India has nothing of more value to offer to the 
world than her religious philosophy and her faith in the appli- 
cation of philosophy to social problems. The heart and essence 
of the Indian experience is to ho found in a constant intuition oi 
the unity of all life and the instinctive and ineradicable con- 
viction that the recognition of this unity is the highest good and 
the uttermost freedom.” 



CHAPTER V. 

Our Religious Life. 

‘‘ Dharma is Ihe foundation of the moving trorld." 

“ Dharma is the inspiration of the good,” 

Importance of Religion. — Rclitrioii-s idoa.s iind ideals liave 
l)ecu a frroat iloiiiinatinp factor in Imlian life. All ideas of 
worldly life., social, political and economic have been sid)ordi- 
nated <o religious beliefs and institntiun.s. Religion has inspired 
(ho ideas of tho people in tlu* inattor of good and full living here 
and hereafter. 

Its Universal precedear*’. - Religion is universud to man. 
It is one of the chief differentiating eharacteri.stie.s of man. 
Man's rational nature makes him think .about the creation, its 
movement.s and law.s. and it.s hidden forces or energies. He 
begins to attribute his weal and v,oe to tluvu hidden forces and 
their infinife-«tations. He conceives of a cnr.tor or a .stijier- 
natuial force in every manifestation, agr. '.'vble or terrible, of 
luittirc. He feels tliat he. imtst citlier live acconling to its 
laws nr ph'-tse or matify it by v.or.sliip and di.votion. He m.ay 
do this uttuu- out t>f fe.,ir. if hi.s attitude is on<‘ of material and 
M'liisli interesi.s. or out of joy or n'verem-e if liis mind rai'ogni.ses 
or s ml realise.-, tin’ lose and comp.tssioii of tlie creator. There 
iais net cl !)*■(») irruiip of pr’.>pte witliont some sort of religion', 
f.iith and Is'liefs, .'some individuals may have sliown nthei-tie 
t'-ndem-ies or hick of religious but gcic-r.dly reiit:ioiis 

life i- rnuD'i r.ic.on'jst alt {vopb., and lias b> * n a po’.vtrful 
r.'.ctor in tin adv.uiec of Imman history. Heltemn has ;ii!tcmpt*-s| 
E‘« u!,ik<- bfi. -- 
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1. VEDIG HINDUTSJI. 

“There is One lieaJiiy ; the sages experience it in variovs 
U'aysT Jligvcda. 

Jlimhiism is the oldest religion. Hinduism is the oldest 
living religion in the world. It dates back to the period when 
the Aryans settled in the land of India or even to a much earlier 
period in a far-off northern home, or when the}' wore moving 
towards India. Wo camiot assign any definite jieriod to the rise 
of this religion. But it is ccrtr.in that it is older than 2000 B.C. 

It is one of the largest religions.- -It is also one of the largest 
religions from the point of its numbers. It counts nearly 24 
crores of people in its fold, and though it is not now a converting 
religion its number is slowly increasing by way of natural growth 
and gradual assimilation of outcastes and aborigines. The 
census reports however indicate that its strength in proportion 
to Muslims and Christians which are converting religions is 
gradually decreasing. 

It is one of the greatest religmis. Its central doctrine.— 
Hinduism cannot be easily defined. It is one of the greatest 
religions. It can bo described only in detail. Its forms, beliefs, 
o'ojeots and methods of worship, and practices varj'. However 
its central belief is in one Divine Being, named Brahman. 
But it is considered omnipresont. It may bo worshipped in 
various forms and by various methods. It is ret'ealod in the 
Vedas which are considered to be eternal and superhuman. 
They contain revelations and aro considcrod infallible. 
Their hymns embody moral and spiritual truths, n.nd were 
seen by Rishis Avho wore in touch with the Supreme Being and 
arc delivered in an inspired language. But besides eternal 
truths, the Vedas contain references to individual wants and 
desires, curses and praises and to history which are not 
eternal truths but worldly affairs. Hindus take them as the 
original authority in religion and socio-rcligious matters. They 
were hop.rd by seers and were orally preserved and lianded 
down as separate schools or branches in different families. 

What is Veda.— Veda means knowledge or sacred scripture. 
Vedas contain hymns used in prayers to gods, or used as ritual- 
istic formulas in connection with various sacrifices. Most of 
the sacred ceremonies are performed with their aid. 

Nature of Vcdic gods. — The gods worshipped are generally 
j)ersonified powers of nature. They are invoked in various 
hymns to give success in war and prosperity in peace. 
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The Ved'C mind . — The distinguishing trait of the budding 
Arvan niuid uas its inherent love of light and of everything 
that was conducive to human happiness and welfare. Like 
children th>^y hankered after light and turned away from dark- 
ness. Thf* blue and bright expanse of heaven (Dyaus). the bioad 
sunht earth ivith its green meadows, luxuriant vegetation and 
flowing river (Prithiid), the bright and glorious .sun (Surya), the 
beautiful dawn, preceding sunrise (Usas), the glimmering light on 
the eastern horizon, struggling with darkness for expression 
before the appearance of the dawn (Asruns), the bright star- 
be.spanglcd sky at night (A'^anina), the bright fire-dispelling dark- 
ness (Agni), the zigzag lightning in the .slcy, the glorious moon 
adorning heaven at night, the vast and glittering expanses of 
water in the ocean (Vanina), the life-giving waters that flow 
in the rivers, the cooling rains from heaven that make the grass 
and corn grow and vegetation thrive (Ap). the breezes that miti- 
gate the effect of sultry heat (Vaj-u). the storms that rush through 
the advent of rains (Maruts), the deafening and dreaded thunder 
as it rolls and rends open the cloud and brings down rain (India's 
Tajra). the invigorating draft of Soma juice (Soma), the rivets 
that bring down pure drinking water from the mountains 
(Xadyah), all these natural phenomena and objects made deep, 
impression on the susceptible minds of the ancient Aryans, who 
believed them to be suffused with life and intelligence, and 
endowed with a power of doing good, if approached in a spirit 
of adoration and humanity. Each natural phenomenon was 
believed to be presided over by an indwelling spirit called Deva 
or Devata. It was sought to be propitiated by appropriate songs 
and prayers which were .afterwards accompanied by sacrifices 
in order to move the Devata into a benevolent actirity on behalf 
of the worshippers." (Kigvedic Culture. A. C. Das, page. 453). 

The underlying unity in diversity . — Eigvedic seers clearly 
conceived the idea of unity in diversity. They were not meie 
worshippers of physical nature in all its rUfferent aspects. They 
adored them as the different manifestations under different 
names of the One, the all-pervading and underlving spirit or 
.soul, that is intelligent, active, and highly beneficent. It 
revealed itself as the San. the Sky, the Earth, the Eire. All 
is created by and born of this One highest spirit. 

Thus the idea of the creator and croatiou having no be- 
ginning and no end found a p'ace in the Aryan mind. 

The unity of man and nature was also cmphasi.scd, Thu.s 
hty of gods is only apparent. Tlicre i.s only one God wlio 
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IS everywliero. Not only the highest God is tlms contemplateii 
but there is stated to be ft cosmic order (Rta) according to which 
gods and creation took place. Tlii.s Rta proceeds irom the 
JBrahman, rides and npliolds the Universe, lajnng down the 
courses of the Sun, Jloon, Dawn, Winds, Year, Day, Night, 
Season and Stars and the origin, growth, and decay of all life, 
animal and vegetable. 

Hindus tlms conceived of Rta and Satya, a natural and 
moral order in tbo universe, and of One behind the many who 
creates such an order. He appears first in the idea of a creator 
•of gods and men and then in the intuition of a supreme reality, 
Bralunan-Atman. Upanishads give this rao.ssage.^ The ethical 
ideals which arise out of this monism are that individuality is an 
illusion or a false value and that in hurting others I harm myself. 
There is no self and no others. 

Underlying spirit of Hindiiisin. — Hinduism is an organic 
growth anel its idea or spirit lias to be studied and understood 
as a wliolo. Its governing ideas or inspiring motives or controll- 
ing principles which give us its unity, show its continuity and 
manifest its spirit are based on the belief that it is a Idnd of ox- 
pericnco and not a particular creed or ritual, ft means raising 
one’s life to a liighor universal plane, to a new life and trans- 
forming one’s wliole being. 

Hindu Prayer. — Religion is the practical realisation of the 
highest truth. It must be made a part of one’s life by discipline 
of mind, purity of heart and devotion of spirit. It must satisfy 
the highest aspirations of human life towards perfection, reality, 
light and immortality. The Gayatri is a prayer for a passionate 
and porpotuol renewal of the life for liigher experiences and 
attainments. It is a prayer to the universal truth, to the uni- 
versal light, asking it to illumine one’s understanding, to make 
one better, to lift one higher and ever higher. Thus every indi- 
vidual must gain his own experience by facing the truth iii 
aud for himself. Each one must achieve his own salvation. It 
is done by communion of the human spirit ivith the highest 
universal spirit — the one, the absolute, the good, the real. 

Later groivth of sacrificial ritualism and priesthood, — The 
Axj'ans u.sed both prayer and sacrifice as the method of wor- 
sliij) and propitiation of gods and acquisition of merit and jircs- 
perity. But later on when ritualism of sacrifice became elaborate 
and the tyranny of forms arose, priest’s importance and power 
increased, aud society fell from a bright and dynamic outlook 
on life to a baneful and static conception of life. It passed to 
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.ui authontj,t!:in :^tate and was closed within bounds of an iin- 
fliansnifi ci.iii option of LOtial organisation and spiritual merit. 
t'ons'-((aeuTiv it declined. 

pli>f-)-ophical reaction against it. Rise of Upanisadih 
iloctriM’-.. -A philosophical reaction against ritualistic attitude 
and .sacrifices grew and resulted in the development ol specu- 
lations aliout the human soul (Jivatma) and the Universal soul 
(Paramatma or Brahman). This 's called the Jnana Marga 
01 the way of wisdom. This was the first religious revolution 
in Indian thought and life. 

Three schools. — Thus first came the early Veda IMarga or 
wr.}' of prayer, then Karma Marga or way of sacrifice and rituals, 
and then Jnana Marga or the way of knowledge. All those are 
eniphasisod in the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the IJpanisads. 

The Karmamargis .developed later the Mimamsa school ; 
the Jnanamargis, the Vedanta school, and the Vedamargis, the 
Bhakti school. 

The character of Fedic culture. — The early Vedio Hinduism 
had, by its bright outlook on lift and universe, developed a good 
worldly civilisation on its material, moral, iutollectual and 
spiritual side. The people wanted to make life here happy and 
good. They prayed to their gods for a long life of 100 years. 
They developed agriculture and incre.ased and used their wealth 
of cattle and their products, and followed various arts, indus- 
tries, and commerce, and kept their armour shining and rcaaN' 
against foes and foreigners. But along with this they cared for 
the spiritual needs of life which they satisfied by evolving very 
high conceptions of god, unity of life and nature, and a code of 
discipline and deterrents which kept them on a noble path of 
of civic and religious life. Their social organisation was not 
rigid but free, and the society was receptive in its ideas, re.spon- 
.sivo in its actions, and the indiUdual liad a lot of initiative and 
freedom to grow and to prosper materially and mentally. They 
believed in action and moulded their worldly life according to 
their needs and ideals. 

Emphasis on true knotoiedge. — The Upanisads developed 
the early speculation'; of the tenth mandal of the R'gveda 
relating to Paramatnia, Purusa or the great soul and the uni- 
verse. They gave a new turJi to the Hindu Mind. They em- 
phasised true knowledge as that which leads to supreme bliss 
or Anauda by absorption in Brahman. It was firstly s, reaction 
against the extreme ritualism of the Karma Kanda, where the 
' slaughter of animals and formalism had captured the human mind 
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and had led away man from the knowledge of God. Secondly, it 
was a philosophy of the rmiverse, whore the intimate and ulti- 
mate rolatioii of inaiij God, and universe was stated and his 
liberation and union in the highest soul of the universe was aimed 
at and followed. It was not tho satisfaction of mere material 
desires and intellectual pleasure that was looked to, but a sup- 
reme desirelessness, transcendentalj.sni and bliss that was con- 
templated. The man was to develop and strengthen from within 
and not by acquisition of power or desiro from without. There 
Avere no rites or ceremonies but the desire, the hankering and 
the concentration to become one with the Eternal. 

Brahman is the one reality and salvation throijgh its reali- 
sation. — All tho Yedic deities were regarded as manifestations 
of the One Supreme Soul, Brahman, who is everywhere in the 
world all-transcendant and all-immanent. Ho is the absolute, 
infinite, eternal, and omnipresent. He cannot bo described. 
It is tho one reality. Every human soul must know that he is 
really and ultimately to bo absorbed into the universal .soul. 
“ Whoever thus knows ‘ I am Brahman ’ becomes this all. 
Even the gods hewe not power to prevent his becoming thus, for 
he becomes their sold.” 

This way of knowledge is in pr.acticc helped by Yoga methods 
of Yama and Niyama. controlling senses and producing 
concentration and promoting breath!o.ss contemplation on tho 
great Brahman which is residing in one’s own self. 

Necessity of discipline and organised life for the many. — But 
this philosophical way was attainable by the few who could 
themselvo.s control their sonsesand contemplate on the Universal 
youl. and thus escape the bonds of worldly existence. 

For tlie many, houever. a regular system of personal dis- 
cipline and deterrents, a social organisation according to his 
piiysiolouical nf'cessitics and p.sychological growth, and a graded 
series of de-sires and aims to be achieved and satisfied were ne- 
c"s".nry t a be laid down and impose 1. Tlioso prepared the mass 
of the people for a higher .spiritii.al life by a course of education, 
mtiTtcd life, detachment from life and finally renunciation in 
or.lor that they may follow the right path. 

Great Latrgivers and Smrlts. — This was done by tho 
great lawgivers who embodied in their Smritis the ri"lit rules 
of conduct, personal and socia,!. for Braltmanas. kings and 
subjects, for Kshatriyas Ysisyas, and Sudras. It laid down 
not only the duties of the four Varnas, but .also of tlteir four 
Asraiua« or stages of life interrc1a.ting the importance of one to 
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the other, and those of the highest or best life. Thns ideas of 
normal life and best life were orgnanised into institutions with 
detailed commandments and prohibitions for daily li%’ing. ( 

Manus code of life. — ^llann, one of the earliest lawgivers, 
insists on this socially organised aspect of life, its duties and ob- 
ligations. He emphasises the five virtues necessary for any 
hind of hie. and the additional five for cinliscd life. 

There are regulations about food, eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, education, family life, caste life, social life, roUgious hfe, 
pohtical life, and economic life. On moral side respect and obe- 
dience to parents and teachers, and unresentful endurance, of 
of evil are inculcated, “ Let him patiently bear hard w-ords. 
Let him not insult anybody. Against an angry man let him not 
in rctirrn show anger. Lft him bless when he is cursed.’’ 

In spiritual matters the infallible authority of the Yedas 
and the performance of sacrifices and samskaras, and the con- 
templation of Brahman are accepted and emphasised. 

In social organisation caste system is elaborately worked 
out. It was considered to be of divine creation, Brahmana 
is considered superior. The low caste man is placed in an inferior 
position, social and economic. 

Sah-ation through Vanwsrama sgsiem. — Thus obcchence to 
Dharma as laid down in the Smritis was considered completely 
binding and was to lead to spiritual salvation. The emphasis 
is very greatly laid on Varnasrama dhanna and its preservation. 

It cstabhshed the great social, rehgious, pohtical and educational 
systems of the Hindus in the form of laws or injunctions and pro- 
hibitions. To-day the followers of those systems and tenets 
call themselves Sanatani Hindus or Smriti iilargis. 

Influence of Karma and Punarjanma.- Italso emphasized the 
law of Karma and Punarjanma which means thrt rebirth follows 
human action in exact retribution. ‘ As a man sows so slmll 
lie reap.’ The law of Samsara or worldly hfe is given as the 
Dharma or way of moral living which protects, honours and 
makes great oneself and others, and ensures either a good re- 
binh or emancipation from the whole process of life (Sameara) 
which is the evil to be escaped. Good Karma is the way of se- 
cape. It is an idea of great moral siguificancce. It means 
that s.alvation or rise can be won by self-discipline and good hfe. 
There is here emphasis on purity and control of mind, body, and 
speech, on altruism and charity, on detachment from pain 
and joy and renunciation of attachment to desires and 
pleasures. India in its doctrines of Karma and Punarjanma 
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believed that there is a connection between sin and suffering, 
and between moral discipline and salvation. The central ethical 
message of all teephers is “ escape rebirth by overcoming evil 
with good Karma and right DJiarma, and by understanding the 
world by a process of asceticism and contemplation of the self. 
Without these there is no real knowledge and wisdom. They 
advocate the middle path for the conmion man between the life 
of indulgence and the life of austerity, namely, the right living of 
personal purity and detachment and human service and kind- 
ness. The course of the middle path they lay down lies bet- 
ween credulity and rationalism, between asceticism ami licence. 
It is a bridge between the sacred and the secular. It is world- 
denying in its monastic forms, and world-affirming in its inspira- 
tion of the laity. It is contemplative as well as active. It leads 
to joys of enlightemnent and acts of compassion. 

Emphasis on Bhalii marga for salvation. — A gradual syn- 
thesis of the three ways of good religious life, namely. Karma 
marga, Jnana marga and Bhakt> marga began to take to place. 
Good personal and social actions, full and real knowledge, and 
utter devotion to God will together lead to final liberation. 

Bhagvad Gita gives the virtues of all the three ways and 
finally advocates. tVhoever worships God with utter devotion 
dwells in me, whatever be his course of life.” or “ my devotee 
does not perish.” He is saved. Women and low castes also are 
liberated. It emphasises the different qualities of four Varnas. 
They are created by God according to their qualities and actions. 
There is reverence for all ways. Aff the paths are to be practised 
without any desire for fruit or reward. 

Bhag\’-at Gita introduces the additional way of devotion 
or Bhakti wliich was later developed by Bhagvats or 
Vaisnav'aits. 

The social message of Gila. — According to Das Gupta, Gita 
enjoins on all persons that the moral and social duties should be 
strictly followed. It argues therefore, that ha^dng attained the 
highest moral perfection by cleansing oneself of all impurities 
of passion, such as greed, antipathy, self-love and the like, having 
filled the mind with a spirit of universal friendship, compassion 
and charity and having attained perfect stability of mind, so as 
to be entirely unaffected by pleasiures and affictions of any kind, 
and being attached to God through bonds of love which unite 
him with his fellow beings, the true seer should continue to 
perform the normal duties that art aUotted to his station of ’ff-: 
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ill's duties, no end to reaii.«e, no purpose to fidfi!, no fruition of 
desire to be attained, ho must ret continue to perform all normal 
duties, just an ordinary man in liis station of life would. The 
difference bt tween the seer and the ordinary man in the sphere 
of performance of actions is tJiat the former through the attain- 
ment of wisdom, the conquest of passions, the wasting away of 
ail inner impurities, through the bonds of love with God and 
fellow beings and through tlic philosophical knowledge of the 
uitimatc nature of the self, though dissociiired and detached from 
ever3dhmg else, yet takes his stand in the common place of 
humanitr’ as represented in societ\' and continues to pefonn liis 
duties from a pun- sense of duty m an ab.soluteh' unflinching 
manner. The latter, however, bems engrossed with passsions and 
bound down with tie« of all kinds cannot take a true perspective 
of life, and while perfornuag his duties can only do them from 
motives of self-interest. His performance of duties is thus bound 
to be imperfect, and vitiated by self-seeking tendencies and the 
proinptiugo of lower prssions. 

However high a man ma,y soar, to ubatsoever higher per- 
spective of things he may open bis e\-e«, he is ultimately bound 
in tics of social duties to his fellow biings on earth in every 
station of life. 

Patiranic hijluepce an<J popular Hinduism . — During the 
Puranic stage the various religious movements in the country 
were gradually moulded into one channel of united religious 
life of the people. It mav’ be called the new or popular Hin- 
dusira. It is found depicted in its carh' religious, social and 
moral aspects in the Epic.s. and Puranas and in its philosophic 
or ecclesiastic aspects at the time of Sankaracharva in his 
great commentaries and devotional or phiolosopliica I poems. 

During this period a riniditv' iu social rules and samskaras 
arose, but toleration in religious forms, beliefs and methods 
increased. Castes and sub-castes multiplied. Sects and sam- 
pradaj-as increased. Gods also inidtiplicd. Idols widely pre- 
v.riled. Temples and shrmes were built at various pl.acos. 
Fasts end feasts, purifications and ablutions grow in number. 
Purity and uutoucb ability took a firm root. Thus a v&rictv of 
religious beliefs and practices became a feature of Hindui.sm. 

Thus IDuduism came to be based on the Vedas. Smritis and 
Pnrana.s. Its main sects to-day aro Vaisna\-ism and Saivism. 

Essentiah of Hinduism . — ^The es.spntials of Hindusisin 
mainly are ; — 

1 ■ The infallible authoritr* of the Vedas nr revereneo for it. 
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JjC'iifT in (!i(- (^od but wor.'^liip of nuuiv nnuiifes* 

3. The acci()t.'tnt '0 of Icamwi ni)<l Iniiivniijiratioii fiicory. 

'■}. I'iift cast-; as the basis <)f .social »>ryiuiisntum. 

Puran'if-- ii/slritialisr pDpuhr iJimUtisDi. Tlii.s new flin- 
fliiisin was al.sa inflnenc<sl by fha ideas of aboriftinal or Dravidnui 
forms aiirl boliofs, .lainisin, ']3iid<!lii.sin and sonio beliefs of foreign 
tribes who hud setliod in India, f’liranus .sy.stoniat ised these 
vnrioii.s beliefs, Je^f'iul.s and <roiI.s and ”av(! tlirni an .Arvan 
anee-sfry, form, and interpretation. These the [)enple could 
oasily read and undcrsle.nd. 

PfoU’sh fipnhtf-t Vcdic religion ami society.— Tlio eour.sc and 
devoiopniout of Vodic rclipion h.'.; not been sinootli or jroaee- 
ful. There liavc lieen constant protost.s ap'nin.st its particular 
forms of worship or soeie.-relitriou.s institutions. Some ro- 
fonners have .siiown ne.w patlis or added now elements without 
comin" into eonflict with it. Otliens have oppo.sod it and laid 
down now we.y.s. jind liave moulded its later hi.story. The.sc 
wcio in.spir id chiefly by Upanisadik philo.sopliy of onono.ss of God, 
univer.so and man. 


•2. JAINISM. 

Historically Jainsim wa.s founded by Vardhamada Maha- 
vira. (599 — 527 U. C.) Ho is called a Tirthnnkar. 

Its character as a protest against Vedic religion. — Maliatdra’.s 
religion was in certain rcspect.s a ])rotfl.st again.sfsome aspect .s 
of the Vcdic religion, but in other aspects a development of 
Upanisadik principles and virtue.s, and tlieir npjjlication to social 
and individual life. 

His message. — From the <‘ige of 42 ho began to preach his 
new religion. It was ascetic in its mode, method and ideal. 
He had gained complete sclf-eontrol over his hod}^ and mind 
and became a teacher of many monks. He won a largo number 
of converts, and continued to preach till his final Nirvana. 

1-Ii.s teachings consisted of no object to be worshipped. 
A rigid discipline of body and mind is his way of life. His ob- 
ject was the concpiest of the world (Jinapada) along with the 
self. He denied the existence of any Supreme Being, and there- 
fore believed in no prayer to any deity, and in no grace of God. 
He said “Man, thou art thv own friend .V v .v host tor 
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sing all divine attributes. He is considered sinless and onini.s- 
cient. They also worship the twenty tliree other Tirthankaras 
or holy nien. Jainas have erected many architecturally beauti- 
' ful temples at Alimcdabad, EHora, Ajmcre, Mount Ab\i, Kathia- , 
war, and in the south. The statu,t‘c of CTd5nalo.svar Swami 
(CO ft.) at Sravana Belgola is the largest and a wonder in India, 
and was made in 980 A. D. 

They arc Hindus. — Jains venerate the cow, employ Brah- 
mans, worship in Hindu temples, employ the Hindu law of in- 
heritence and visit hlindu places of pilgrimage, and are in every 
sense Hindus. 

A 

3.-/BUDDHISM. 

Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism are in one respect 
three differing phases in the evolution of modern Hinduism. 

Gautama Buddha ( 560-180 ) B. C. was the founder of 
Buddhi sm. 

His enlighlenmenl and message. — Ho found a sample solution 
of the cause and cure of suffering. Tt was embodied in “ four 
noble truths.” They are ; — 

. 1. All existence involves suffering. 

-2. All suffering is caused by indulging in inlicrently in- 
satiable desires. 

3. Therefore all suffering will cease upon the suppression 
of all desires. 

^i. However, Avhile still living, every person should live 
in accordance with the noble eightfold path. It 
consisted in right^bclief, right aspiration, right speech, 
right action^ right livelihood, right endeavour, right 
thought and right concentration. This path was 
meant to lead men from the transient to the eternal, 
from sorrow to bliss. 

It is the most noble ideal preached. This is what is 
called the great enlightenment. 

His teachings. — He preached an ethical but self-disciplinary 
system, a Nitimarga and a way of self-control. There was no 
necessity of a deity or its favour or worship, of priesthood or 
dogmas and ceremonies. The way of Nirvana or salvation lay 
■"’ithin. He did not attach any importance to the Vedas or the 
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ting gold and sih'er. Its final enipliasis was on lea\dng the 
world and its desires, forsaking children, wealth and kin. Its 
ethical ideal was to rise above lioth good and evil and to cease 
to think of it. These moral tenets were not new to Brahmanism 
bvit they were univcrsalised and emphasised. The main ideas 
of Bnddhism were : — 

(1) The law of ]Ca,rma, an impersonal principle of justice 
and moral retribution. One could escape from it by Buddha's 
way, only by sclf-oxertion. No God or liercdity would help. 

(2) The law of transmigration. 

(3) Nirvana or tlie state of highest happiness. Nirvana 
is “ the d 3 'iug out in the heart of the hell fire of the three cardinal 
sins: sensuality, ill-will and stupiditv". according to Dr. Rhvs 
Davids, and. 

(4) The Sangha of its Bhik.sns. 

iLs th'bl Jo BraliiiHDiisiii and its injlucocrs on it.- There rro 
about four lacs of Buddhists in India. Botli Buddhism and 
Jainism are ofl'shoots of the earlier religion ami owe a number of 
doctrines .and methods to it. Tliej’ in turn have also infiiionecal 
the rise of iatvr or new Hindui.«m by their emphads on moral 
aspects and not on the rnotnphy.sicrl or ritual aspect.s of .spiritual 
life. Tho.v owe a good deal to Tpani-sadik tliinker.s and carry 
their doctriire.s in a moral wav to the people as a per.sonr.l dis- 
cipline, a .social outlook and human .svinpath}’. Thej' li."ve modi- 
fied later Hinduism by creating a new nafinnrd ideal of worship 
and lc.n in the Epics and Smritis, and ly a combimttron of non- 
.\r_van forms of beliefr. and worship vvitli the older creed in the 
Piirnm-s. They hew n'inimtsed tlu rigour of .scciificicl .svstuu.s 
and nr''tti.ph 3 -sio.’.l docfrir’cs. r,u<l given .t. n:oie lochd and 
human outlook to the old censer'vative ideas. 

.Yo irrrr,i}\ciMtlf It nill thus be eviderit tint 

there is no irreconcilable dfstinctron betwcMV Ilriidnism .-'nd 
Buddht-m or J.-’inistir. .bbsturcc of remrlar pers-'citfion of 
atrv religrotts t. .••ircb as Brrddht.st ordain, on the part of Hindu- 
ism also enudi.'siros the aspec« of tolerejjee end their ut-'v.'t .sinir- 
l.uitv' in various furulamcntrl views uf life and rvligion. 

In th’ J.'tak.'c. Bnddlm himself sa\-,s that l.is teachings are 
the es.'.snec of the Ved.s. lb' did not protest re.’.ily .ng’''intt c.-rste 
but against the Brahm.rnr.s, tlc-ir monopoly of inovhtlre s nd 
their suporiorit_v. He c.irrrcd {!«. i'’or.-! iness.ig» of the Arvrn 
civilisatfon ro -4! ‘ 
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prevenUn;^ thf- lifo of from !np<inc info eitlo'r n.> ro 

intoilccftmlity or morhiii inar-fivity. lie rloniiHTatisi i! tin- 
liifrlic'if Aryan tailfuro niid brought it witiiiii fiio roach i‘f rll. 
irro-ipoch'vo of ca*5ln or croctl, race or tmtir)na!ity. He j'nnoi! 
his own (jreaf heart to (he "rent Brahniaiia lienrl. 

■1. SAIVISM, 

yh a suprewe Dri(i/.—Si\".\ eanic to h" I'coi.ptocl ri« llie 
.‘itipreino D(‘ity. ns Me liade%'a or Malie.svara. and a f-oot iito<o 
worshippinfT him and sinciii" of him us (lie iiiahosl (3od. He. is 
Toprosoiitod n» Brahman in file Bvolasvafaru I'pani^pd where 
stress i.s laid upon devotion to Jiiin i:s the creator, jwe.srrvei and 
destroyer of the world. Hnra or IHidra heeotiu's tints the solo 
sovcrcicn. Thoro is no .second. He dwells within nil heines. 
Hr also becoine.s a per.son.al Hod with oye.s, iirms, face, ami feet 
everywhere as .staled in the Vedas. Jle. is the infinite spirit, 
the all-pervadint;, the omnipresent Siva. 

//h ihrce (tsjK’da.- In (ho epie.s he is represented as pos.se.ss- 
iti" v.-trious charactcr.s hut i.s ultimately identified witii tlie 
Ah.solutc. Thus he comes to posso.ss throe ditVereut nsjjeets, 
Ono is that of the supremo reality of rtili"ioiv and philosojdiy. 
The .second is that of tho liieho.st "od of personal devotion, find 
the third is that of the liero of inytliological iinnginatioii in 
which his exploits, residence, liis various ways of life einongst 
hi.s immediate followers and with his wife, Uma or I’nrvati, and 
.sons, Kartikeya or Ganap.ati, arc described. 

Ho i.s also the perfect Yogi and tho ideal of all Yogi.s. He 
is the nltim.ato dostro^'cr and regonorator or maker of all thing.s. 
In tho act of generfition ho is united with Unm or Parvati, or 
the T3ivinc Sakti or energy, llio inotlior of (ho world. Tlio 
linga worship rcpro.sont.s this aspect of gonoration of tho world 
from two eternal principles of Purusa and Pralcrlti. 

Essentials of his religion. — E.s.scntials of his religion and 
morality arc “ Ab.stontion from taking life, truthfulno.s.s of 
speech, compas.sion toward.s all crcaturo.s, charity, prohibition 
of adultery and theft”. In this wa}'^ lie guards society and its 
well-being. In tho Epics he is raised to or conceived in the 
highost position as tho Mahadova, tho All-inclu.sivo God. Ho i.s 
tho liighest trutli. knowledge and joy. Him all devotco.s worship, 
and to him they .surrender thcm.selvc8 completely. His grace or 
Prasada leads to .salvfition. Hymns of Saiva saints Tamil 
nayanmars (6th to 10th centuries) and Saiva Sicldhautas give 
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preventing the life of meditation from lapsing into cither mere 
intellcctnality or morbid inactivitj’-. Ho democratised the 
V highest Aryan culture and brought it within the reach of all, 
irrospectir’o of caste or creed, race or nationality. He joined 
his own great heart to the great Brahmana head. 

4. SAIVISM, 

As a supreme Deily . — Siva came to be accepted as the 
supreme Deity, as Mahadeva or Mahesvara, and a sect aro.se 
worshipping him and singing of him as the highest God. Ho is 
repre.sented as Bro.hman in the Svetasvatara rpnnisad vhero 
stress is laid upon devotion to him as the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world. Hara or Rudra becomes thus the sole 
sovereign. There is no second. He dwells within all beings. 
He also becomes a personal God with eyes, arms, face. e,nd feet 
everywhere as stated in the Vedas. He is the inlinitc spirit, 
the all-pervading, the omnipresent Siva. 

Eis three aspects . — In the epics he is represented as possess- 
ing various cliaractcrs but is ultimately identified with the 
Absolute. Thus he comes to possess threo different aspects. 
One is that of the supremo reality of religion and philosoph}’. 
The second is that of the highest god of personal devotion, aud 
the third is that of the hero of mythological imagination in 
which his exploits, residence, his various ways of life amongst 
Ids immediate followers and with his wife. Uma or Parvati. and 
sons, Kartikeya or Ganapati, are described. 

He is also the perfect Yogi and the ideal of all Yogis. He 
is the ultimate destroyer and regenerator or maker of all things. 
In the act of generation he is united with Uma or Parvati, or 
the Dhdne Sakti or cnerg}’^, the mother of the world. The 
linga worship represents this aspect of generation of tlie world 
from two eternal principles of Purusa and Pralcriti. 

Essentials of his religion . — ^Essentials of his religion and 
morality are “ Abstention from taking life, truthfulness of 
speech, compassion towards a.ll creatures, charity, prohibition 
of adultery and theft”. In this way he guards society and its 
■n'ell-being. In the Epics he is raised to or conceived in the 
highest position as the Mahadeva, the All-inclusive God. He is 
the highest truth, knowledge and joy. Him all devotees tr orship, 
and to him they surrender themselves completely. His grace or 
Prasada leads to salvation. Hynms of Saiva saints Tamil 
nayanmars (6th to 10th centuries) and Saiva Siddhantas give 
the knolwledge of this sect. 
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duct of his divine love and the sphere of discipline for man’s 
fellowship with the most High. 

Thus this supreme Deity is conceived with a motive of 
human service and world’s welfare. He is the Purnsottama, the 
best Purusa. Here there is no animal sacrifice. It is repudiated. 
This Deity is also known as Hari. 

Its bools and message . — The Bhagawat Gita and the Bhaga- 
wat Parana state the various aspects of this school of Bhakti. 
Salvation is promised to the devotees. “ He who does Sly work, 
who is given over to He, who is devoted to j\Ie, void of attach- 
ment, without hatred to any born being, comes to Me.” 

“ For the protection of the good, 

' For the destruction of the wicked., 

For the sake of firmly establishing righteousness, 

I am born from age to age.” 

“ Whenever, 0 Bharata, there is decay of righteousness 
and there is e-valtatiou of imrighteousness then I myself come 
forth.” 

“ Whatsoever thou cioest, whatsoever thou eatest. what- 
soever thou oflPerest, whatsoever thou givest, whatsoever thou 
doest of austerity, 0 Kaunteya, do thou that as an offering to 
me.” 

“ Abandoning all duties come unto me alone for shelter ; 
sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins.” 

The Perfect Bhalta . — Lifted above all grief and desire, 
equalminded towards all creatures, the devotee knows his Lord 
in truth and enters into Him. Faithful in looks, he wants no 
reward. God helps him to conquer ernl and leads him to salva- 
tion. Tamil Alwars werr areat Vaisnava saints (Cth to 10th 
centuries). 

6. VEDANTIC REVIVAL. 

\ 

Sanl-aracartja . — It was under Sankaracarya, (788-820 
A. D.) a Malabar Brahmana, who attempted to revive the true 
knowledge of eternal reality and the true method of realising and 
understanding it, that the Vedantic revival first took place. 
He systematically studied, and expounded the spiritual 
truths embodied in the Upanishads, the Brahma Sutras and the 
Bhagavad Gita and developed his theory of Advaita or non-dua- 
lism of soul. He emphasized the way of Jnaiia or knovdedge 
and not the way of devotion or service. He has; influenced 
greatly the philosophical outlook of our people on worldly life. 
It is not one' of active service but -philosophic contemplation 
and detachment. 
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nglit or power to dictate to others in matters of spiritual life, 
and hardlv any crime was committed in the name of God. h>o 
country can boast of so much freedom of thought, so much 
tolerance of beliefs and creeds, the most opposite or the most 
extreme. 

Whatsoever view of God the Hindu may adopt he believes 
that the Divino is in man, that perfection is open to all and 
that all arc members of the heavenly household. However 
low we may fall, we are not lost. 

/ 9. MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 

*•“7 

"■ BRAHMO-S.\MAJ OR UXlT.ARIAMbM. 

Four Renaissances . — India has known fonr renaissances 
during her long histor\% both cultural and religious. The 
first one was after the Buddhist reformation in the form of cul- 
tural and moral renval and synthesis of knowledge. The 
second one took place in the form of Vedantic revival mider 
Sanliara, Ramanuja, Madhva. Nimbarka and Vallabha in the 
form of intellectual and philosophical revival. The third one 
arose after the cont.v't with Islam in the form of tlio Bhakti 
movement of the poet -saints and mystics in the 13th and later 
^ centuries. The last one occuned in the 19th century after the 
contact with the European culture and science in the form of 
general awakening when reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
andSwami DayanandSar.rswati studied and valued comparatively 
the knowledge of both the East and the West, and adopted 
historical and comparative methods of study. \ This last re- 
nais.«anco was a striking manifestation of the Indian mind and 
... sjlirit. It initiated new forces and tendencies in the valuation 
of religion, culture, society and polity in India. All of them 
i!''-awakoned the con«ciou.sness of the groat Vedantic truth, 
naiur.ly. the deep unity of human nature beneath all differences 
of crt'cds and countries. This humanism-belief in the unity of 
mankiud-wa.s the grand discoveiy of thc.=c periods of Indian 
history, and its expression is the story of its culture, ait and 
literature. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy , — After a contact with the West and 
especially with Christianity, Western science and philosophy. 
the mind of Indie, began to study .synthetically all the 

main teliaion* of the world. Tlie great pioneer of this movc- 
mtut was Bnje. Rama Mohan ilov a Bengal Brahnmna (1772- 
Hi- studied Arnbic, Persian. Sanskrit and English. He 
ii'u to imdcT.-iund Buddhism, Judaism, Christianitv. Islam and 
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also his own religion. Hinduism. He pul)lished Upanisads and 
Vedanta Sutras in Benagali. Hindi and English. It was his 
great aim to bring back people to the purity of ancient Hindu- 
ism. One of the way of doing this was the spread of education. 
He was against orthodox)-. He founded a Hindu college in 
1819. He also took keen interest in social reform and partici- 
pated in the agitation against Sati practice. In 1828 Brahmo 
Sabha was formed and in 1830 their first temple was opened 
w-hore all were admitted. His idea of God was “ The Eternal. 
Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the author and pre- 
server of the Universe.” It was essentially an Upanisadik idea. 
Image worship and sacrifice were condemned. Other religions 
were not to be reviled. Education was intended to promote 
virtue and union between all creeds. Priesthood was not accept- 
ed but only direct communication with God. He died at Bristol 
in 1833. 

R.aja Ram ^lohan Roy had felt conrdnced of the utility of 
modern knowledge. He adopted a positive and realistic attitude 
towards it. He was confident of his people’s innate ability to 
understand, assimilate and develop this attitude and knowledge. 

His search was for a universal religion which would bo the 
common basis of the Hindu, Muslim. Cliristian and other faiths. 
Ho therefore expressed his faith in a new love of God and man 
on positive and universal lines. His was a universal hu- 
manism. His was a sj-uthetic and universal point of view. His 
Brahmo Saniaj was not e.'.tablished in opposition to the sub- 
lime ideas of Hinduism. He wanted to purify it by abolishing 
some of its superstitions practices. His was an appeal to 
rationalism and the needs of new ago and new knowledge. 

MaJiarsi Bevendrawth Tliakur. Jlahr.rsi Devendranath 
Thakur (1817-1905) joined it in 1842. He inspired its work and 
continued to work on the lines of pure Hinduism. 

Kct-hare Chandra Sen . — Kesha va Chandra Sen (1S3S-1S84) 
joined it in 1857. He was a very eloquent irreacher. His 
teachings led to a break in 186-5 because ho was influenced 
greatly by Christiantiy. In 1866 he founded a new Samaj. 
The old .Samaj was called Adi Brahmo Samaj and was 
guided by Maharsi Devendranath. Its obscrvancos are mote 
akin to Hinduism especially that of the . Upnni.'ads. 
Keshava Chandra Sen Usited Bombay and Madras 1864. A.s 
a result the Pr.irthana Samaj was founded in 1867 in Bombay 
by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 31. G. Ranadc. K. T. Telang and 
others. It has romarued small and is now very little attcvl'’'! 
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He continued liis studies of the Vedas, "wandered in India and 
held religious discussions with Pandits. In 1873 Arya SaniaJ 
was founded in Bombay and in 1877 in Lahore. In 1883 he 
passed away. His teachings are to be found in Satyartha 
Prakasa. It is stated that his Guru, Swami Virajanand Sara- 
swati of Mathura, blessed him and missioned him “My son, go 
and put thyself at the ser\>ice of the world : Vedic learning is fast 
disappearing, go and renovate it.” Dayanand carried out the 
mission faithfully and fully. He recognised the Vedas as the 
only scripture and opened the stud}' of the Vedas to all. He 
nationalised the Vedas, and asked the whole nation and also 
foreigners to take to the Vedas which is a source of true and 
eternal knowledge. It is a pure monotheism and rejects idol 
worship. In 1874 he pubhshcd his Satyartha Prakash. He was 
a great preacher and reformer. 

Its ten principles . — Lahore became a great centre of his 
followers and admirers. Here he formulated his ten principles 
which were ; — 

(1) God is the primary cause of all true knowledge and of 
everything known by its means. 

(2) God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-beatitude, In- 
corporal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Un- 
changeable, without a beginning. Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lord of all. All-pervading, Omniscient. Imperishable, 
Immortal, exempt from Fear, Eternal, Holy and the cause of the 
Universe. To him alone worship is due. 

(3) The Vedas are the books of true knowledge and it is 
the paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and preach them to others. 

(4) An Arya should alwa)’-s be ready to accept truth and 
renounce untruth when discovered. 

(5) All actions ought to be done conformably to virtue, 
i.e., after a thorough consideration of right and wong. 

(6) The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world by improving the physical, spiritual and social condition 
of mankind. 

(7) All^^ought to be treated wish love, justice and due re- 
gard to their merits. 

(8) Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

(9) No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in that 
of others. 

5 
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(10) In matters wliich relate to general well-being of the 
societj' he ought to disband all differences and not to allow his 
indn'iduahty to interfere, but in strictly personal matters every 
one may act with freedom. 

In 1892 a split took place in the Samaj. One section ad- 
vocated that oidy the ton principles are to be followed ; the other 
section insisted on Dayananda's opinions to be binding on society 
and on the uso of vegetarian food, 

7/s good injlitencc on the Hindu Society.— Ary a Samaj has 
made great progress in the north. It is a proselytising form of 
religion, and wants to bring all within its fold. It has largely' 
liberalised the Hindus who joined it. It carries on a vigorous 
educational . social and religious propaganda. It has established 
a large number of schooLs and colleges, where boys and girls, 
toiichables and untouchables are all given education. It has 
no faith in a system of hereditary castes but in a system of classes 
or Varna according to quality and action. .>V number of social 
reforms are due to it, c. g., monogamy, the raising up of the 
age of marriage, .-mdow remarriage and others. It stands for 
Indian civilisation and culture, and India for Indians, and fosters 
pride in the mother-country. It is a great nation-building 
force, and is against Huslim and Christian conversions and has 
tried to take off the o'.dls and lethargy of ages. A great impe- 
tus has been given by it to Hindu consolidation and conversion 
of others, and a great revivalism in Hinduism, which was sup- 
posed to be on its last legs, is duo to it. It has thus generated 
a stiong force of resistance to foreign religious propaganda 
amongst the Hindus and discomfited many a rival in dispute. 
Thus a check has been put to further conversions and losses 
from. Hinduism. 

EAHAICEISNA MISSION. 

Swami 7?u?na7rrisna.— Swami Eamakrisna Paramahamsa of 
Bengal (1833-1886) was religiously precocious. His mind was 
not of this world but desired to have a vision of God. Though 
married^ his inclinations took him away to spiritual paths, and 
he was early initiated into Sanyasa. His great search was to 
realise the unity of all religions and therefore, he tried to live 
according to different religions. He did not grudge to perform 
the lowest offices in life. Ultimately he saw the vision of God 
and reaUsed the inner truth. Swami ’ITvekananda says “ to 
proclaim and make clear the fundamental unity underline aU 
religions was the mission of my master.” He left every religion 
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Ttndisturbed because he had realised they arc all part and parcel 
of the one Eternal Religion.” 

Ramakrislma’s cudeavour was to experience the truth 
of each religion in its entirely or as one whole experience by 
following its course of spiritual discipline. He wanted to enrich 
himself with all human experience gained in religious life. In 
this llamnkri.shna dilTorod from the position of Keshava Chandra 
Sen. He considered that the practices of each religion with its 
rituals and observances expressed its essence more really and 
vitally than its thoocratical creeds and dogmas. He believed 
not in selective eclecticism but in S3mcretism, and stated that 
it was I))* the whole hearted acceptance of a religion that its full 
value or ti'uth could be realised and experienced. Ho would 
love to bo a Hindu with the Hindu, a Muslim with tlie Muslim, 
in order to experience the whole truth and efficacy of each of 
these religions. It is stated that he would not practice different 
religious disciplines at one and the same time, because each of 
them is organised to achieve its own spiritual experience. 

Dr. Brajcndranath Seal states that articles of faith, creeds 
and dogmas divide man from man, but that wo must seek in 
religion a meeting ground of humanity. What wo want is not ' 
merelj'' universal religion in its quintessence a^; Raja Ram Mohan 
f Roj' wanted, not merely an eclectic religion by compounding 
the distinctive essences, theoretical as well as practical, of the 
different religions as Keshava Chandra Sen contemplated, but 
experience as a whole as it has unfolded itself in the history of 
man. This can bo realised as R.amakrishna taught by a sjm- 
cretic practice of religions. All this was meant to be a stepping 
stone to the ultimato realisation of God-in-man. and mamjn-Gpd, 
the great Vedantic truth. 

Ramakrishna did not think in terms of any Hindu Gods, 
rituals, scriptures or institutions. He did not preach any social 
reform, ethical code or religious dogma. He did not laj' dowm 
any commandments and- duties, virtues and vices for guidance. 
He did not give any political message. His mind was catholic 
and embodied a spirit of universal freedom. He had respect 
for others’ life and experiences. The divers expressions of 
human life — the varieties of its secular and spiritual experience- 
constituto the manifold attempts of man to rise high. He 
believed in the divinity of man, in the dignity of man, in the 
equality of faiths, in the supremacy of reason and spirit, and in 
the emancipation of the mind from the matter. Ho represented 
the restlessness of the soul or spirit of historical India. But 
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Be did not preacB to everybody the need of renunciation of 
family, property or society. He wanted to be the guide and 
friend of all and to help them in developing their great human 
qualities so as to lead them to higher freedom and culture. 

Swanu \lvekananda (1862-1902) and a number of others 
accepted his teachings. Keshava Chandra Sen had also come 
to see him. His disciples spread hi.s teaching® beyond the 
ocean to the new world. 

Svami Tivekananda . — Swami Vivekananda and his asso- 
ciate.s organised the mission of spreading the message of Eama- 
krisna according to his teachings and rendering service to suffer- 
inn humanitv hv v,av of medical relief, care and protection. 
Yivekananda represented India and lectured in America on 
Hindnism in the parbament of religions, and founded Vedanta 
societies. His preachings attracted one very noble soul. 3Iiss 
ilargaret Noble, who styled herself as sister Nivedita and 
worked in India till her death in 1911. 

In 1897 he established Eamafcrisna ilission Association. 
In 1909 it was reorgani.®ed to carry on social service work-tem- 
porarv' in times of floods, fires, famines, epidemics and perma- 
nent in the nature of medical help and care in dispensaries and 
hospitals; educational work by way of schools, hostels, orpha- 
nages : and missionary work by spreading the spiritual message 
and teaclupgs of Eamakrishna in India and abroad. The 
mission has done very useful work in these countries. ’ 

Tivekananda's vigorous and inspiring character and tea- 
chings strengthened the spirit of nationality, social reform and 
freedom and Hindu civilisation. He died in "'1902. His life 
was a great example of knowledge and service. He nur.®ed the 
sick, eared for tlip sufiering. and uplifted the miserable. He 
created a spirit of hope and energy in the countrv. 

'^TEGEOSOPHIGAL 3IOTE3IENT. 

Bhra'sl-y awl H. S. O^coU. — Theo=ophical societv is not 
a sectarian movement but one for international brotberbood. 
It was founded by 3Iadaine Blavatsky and Colonel H. S. Olcott 
in New York in 1875. Its main object is to show that the 
development of hnmanity and the world is based on a Divine 
Plan of Evolution and all religions are manifestations of that 
plan, and that there can be no antagonism between them 
Emphasis was also laid upon this truth that Eedemption 
of any nation should come through its own self-evolved leaders, 
not from without.'" 
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Their- teacliings .led to the rise of respect and reverence 
■for the indigenous religions and to a keen desire for a study of 
religions sympathetically. The result was a revival of religious 
, outlook and a national sentiment amongst its followers. 
The society tried to show in its publications and lectures 
that religion and science were not antagonistic. This satisfied 
.the doubts of inquiring minds. Men from all religions and 
castes joined it. They had not to loose their religions but on 
the contrary came to appreciate the best side of their own 
and others’ religions. The hatred of one religion for another 
gradually diminished. 

The society kept its headquarters at Madras (Adyar) in 
1882, founded many schools and colleges in Ceylon, at Madras, 
in Benares and elsewhere. They have done a lot of educational 
work since then. One great revolution they effected was the 
the introduction of the study of religion in their educational 
institutiohs where persons of great purity and selfless lives 
worked. 

Since Dr. Annie Besant’s leadership its work has progressed 
rapidly. She has devoted her time largely to the study of Hin- 
duism and its defence. The Society has taken part in the reli- 
gious, political, social, and educational movements of the country 
< and has been one of the factors in their progress and organi- 

' sation. It is a brotherhood without the distinction of race, 

creed, caste, colour or sex. 

In spite of all these stages in the growth of Hinduism and 
all the sects it has given birth to„ it is not divided into water- 
tight compartments. There is sympathy, toleration and com- 
munion amongst all because there is the spirit of eclecticism 
in it. There js no orthodoxy in the worship of a particular god. 
All gods are generally -worshipped. At a place of pilgrimage a 
Hindu will yrorship the local gods and attend all popular cele- 
bration 

( 9. ANCIENT TRIBAL RELIGIONS. 

Tribal religions . — In India there still remains a large class 
of tribal religions or creeds which are non-Aryan and profess 
very primitive beliefs. Ghosts and spirits residing in objects 
or presiding over cholera, smallpox or cattle-diseases are believed 
to be required to be propitiated. Rude stones, bottoms of 
trees, serpents are representatives of these ideas. -Their 
followers number about 83 lacs. Santals, Gonds and Bhils are 
a few of those who follow such .beliefs. A caste punchayat 
enforces their moral , code. 
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No fundamental opposition between sects . — The differences 
of Hindu sects are not so deep as to di\-ide them into opposing 
camps. They have a conunon history and civilisation and 
form a distinct cultural unit m the world. Every religious tra- 
dition or experience wants to elevate a man’s soul to God and 
is based upon a deep insight into the nature of reality. 

Truth has many sides. Therefore there is toleration . — Each 
way of approach or worship has some truth in it. God mani- 
fests himself in various ways and truth or reality has many sides. 
Recognition of this fact has resulted in tolerance of one another. 
Each group or sect develops in its own way and reaches the 
truth by a course of its own discipline of mind and morals. 
Thus it is enabled to mould its life and traditions in its own 
way. Each sect however recognises that there is one highest 
reahty to which every way is to lead. One need not quarrel 
about the way if it is leading to it. They do not believe in the 
monopoly of truth. Knowledge and realisation of the self 
(Adhj’atmaWd}^!) are the cliief aims of all Hindu religious 
thought. individual reaches this perfection by his own 

personal struggles and discipline. God is considered to be 
within as well as everywhere. There cannot be one method 
of realising one’s true self or God. Each type of indmdual 
must follow his own way under the guidance of a teacher 
who has reached the goal. 

Every religion has a fundamental outlook and an ethical 
message which influence the relations of man to his neighbours 
and to his government, which mould his social ideals and personal 
beliefs and which decide his views on worldly life, his ordering 
of its various aspects and disciplines and his balancing of the 
higher and the lower loyalties amongst them. Thus religion 
influences man in creating a system of his ideas of rights and 
responsibihties. duties and disciplines, ideals and loyalties. 

lEnduism believes in the spiritual as higher and the secular 
as lower. It recognises completely the freedom of human per- 
sonality in developing its spiritual life and in following its indi- 
vidual instincts and reason and group behardour and discipline. 
It acknowledges the multiple personality of man and classifies 
its individual character into threefold qualities of Satva, Rajas, 
andTamas.its indirddual discipline into fourfold stages — ^student, 
householder, recluse, and sanyasi. its social acti\-ities into four- 
fold aims— dliarma, artha, kama, and moksa, its social 
into fourfold_classes— brahmana, k^ttriva, vaisya 
and sudra and its religious ways into fourfold paths— in- 
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tellectual, devotional, ritual and moral. It recognises definite 
limits to the doctrines of freedom, equality, nationalism and 
democracy in the shape of character, capacity, %visdom and 
humanity possessed by individuals. It acknowledges the under- 
lying unity of humanity and of all life, because of the sameness 
of the indwelling spirit behind it. Still it admits the variety 
and inequality shown by the different forms, stages and 
categories of that life during its course evolution or growth. 

In political relations Hinduism preaches the necessity of 
loyalty to a good government and believes in the discipline 
of self-government. But it does not recognise any idea or form 
of a totalitarian or theocratic or absolutist state. It puts 
Dharma or law above it. It acknowledges the need of resistance 
to tyranny and the removal or destruction of those whoso actions 
and behaviour lead to perversion of social discipline and moral 
quahties of the people. In relation to neighbours of what- 
ever faith or social group it inculcates among citizens respect 
and tolerance towards one another. It expects and encourages 
social service and security from ail — the learned, the powerful 
and the rich which takes forms of public charities, endowments, 
and institutions ( protectional, educational and medical ) for 
the helpless, the crippled, the down-trodden and the weak of 
the community. 

'"lO. ZOROASTRIANISM. 

“Ahura Mazd is light.” 

"‘Purity is Law.” Avesta. 

Zarathushira its founder . — This rehgion was founded by 
Zarathushtra who flourished according to Professor Jackson 
between 660-583 B. C. It was driven from its home of Persia in ‘ 
637 A.D. by Arabs. They converted the whole of Persia to Islam. 

A few of the Zoroastrians came and sought shelter -in India in 
717 A. D. at Sanjan on the western coast of India. They are 
known as Parsis, and number about one lakh and ten thousand.' 

Its teachings . — Ahura Mazda is the supreme Deity which 
is the power of light, life, truth and goodness. ■ ‘ • 

“ Ahura Mazda, the creator, radiant, glorious, greatest, 
and best, most beautiful, most firm, wisest, most' perfect, the 
most bounteous spirit.” 

Ho is all-seeing, all-lcnowing, friendly, the father of good 
mind, justice or right, beneficent, bountiful, according to.Ga&as, 
their rehgious books. 
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Conjlicl between the good and the evil spirits, — J^oroftster con- 
domnod tho evil and impurity in the world. Accordinp to him 
there .are two antagonistic spirits in the world — a good spirit and 
a wicked spirit fighting against one another. Their fight is 
continual. There are a number of smaller spirits working with 
the good spirit, and another set working with the evil spirit. 

Fire as a symbol of Hei/y.— The Sun, moon, stars, fire, vind, 
waters, and mountains arc also worshipped. The sun or tire 
is however regarded merely as a symbol of the great Deity. 

They have a code of ceremonial purity which looks after 
the health of the people. Their worship consists of prayer? 
daily and seasonal. There is no place for asceticism in it.Purity 
is very greatly prized and emphasised. 

“ Jlako thy ownself pure. O ! righteous man. Any one in 
the world hero below can win purity over his self, namely, when 
he cleanses his own self with good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds. 

Heaven and Hell, — Heaven is the reward for good thoughts, 
tho glorious heritage of good thoughts. Holl is tho punisli- 
ment for the wicked. Thus there is an ultimate triumph of 
moral goodness assured. 

Resurrection and final judgment. — Its believes in a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and then the final judgment. 

It does not show or advocate conversion at present. It is 
now a caste where birth alone entitles one to its ministrations. 
Parsis have lived most peacefully with their neighbours in India 
and are a very industriously, advanced and philanthropic 
community. They are a self-contained community. Originally 
they formed a branch of tho Aryans called Iranians whoso gods, 
■ worship and some practices resembled largely those of ludo- 
Aryans. Persians ruled a part of India in the sixth century 
B.C. and th&d century A. D. Some exchange of thought and art 
has taken place between India and Persia. Zoroastrians had 
come and stayed in India in early periods of Indian historj'. 
They are now mostly settled in the Western India. 

11. JUDAISM. 

“I am holy and righteous.'’ Jehovah. 

Judaism developed from the belief that a persona] deity 
had made a special divine revelation through an individual 
teaches that there is one supremo creator of the 
whole world. He is the God over ail men. He is their ruler. 
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Its origin . — ^Its growth was due to Abraham. Moses amd 
other prophets of Israel. It arose and developed in Palestine. 

Its commandments . — It was Moses, (1200 B. C.) however, 
who established the people (Jews) and their religion in Palestine, 
and gave them the Ten Commandments — against idolatry and 
its worship, against God-swearing, Icilhng, stealing, adultery, 
■coveting other’s property, bearing false witness, and for honou- 
ring the true god and father and mother, as being delivered by 
God Himself. He inculcated loyalty to God’s commandments 
u.nd emphasized the importance of individual and communal 
faith in a personal god or righteousness, named, Jehovah — the 
eternally existent. Their city, Jerusalem, was the city of 
righteousness. 

Its teaching . — They developed later a strict idea of justice 
and morality and followed a rigid pohey of exclusion, and 
intolerance. Their forms, ceremonies and orthodoxy increased 
and became elaborate. They overshadowed the spiritual side 
•of religion. Still their central idea of God was that He is 
righteous, holy, loving, reasonable and not merely demanding 
submission or surrender, and thoir idea of the individual was 
that each person was morally responsible to God, and that 
righteous individuals alone fulfiled God’s purpose in the world. 
“ Be ye holy, for I Jehovah Your God I am holy.^’ Judaism 
teaches finally a conception of God which disregards all barriers 
■of race, space and time. He is considered omnipotent, all-seeing, 
all-righteous. He is the Creator, Euler and Saviour of the 
world. 

Its conenption of ethical monotheism prepared the way for 
Ch^istianit)^ The Jews also cherished the coming of a Messiah 
or a Annointed One of God who would deliver the world, and 
create a universal ideal social order, Jesus Christ claimed to 
be this Messiah. Later the Prophet Muhammad also made the 
same claim. A number of others have laid claim to that position . 
Some still beheve that he is yet to come. 

Its followers . — The Jews are scattered all over the world. 
They number about 11 milhons. They have stuck to their faith 
inspite of enormous persecutions throughout ages. They are a 
virile and intellectual race. Most of them are engaged in 
commercial, financial and professional pursuits. In India they 
(called Bene-Israels) number only 24,000. Like Parsis they are 
practically a closed group and receive no addition by conversion. 
They are mostly found in the Bombay Presidency and in Cochin, 
being divided into ‘ Black: ’ and ‘ White ’ Jews. 
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12. CHRISTIANITY. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart. ’ 

“Blessed are the merciful.''’ Christ. 

.Jesus Christ its /ouwrfer.— Christianity ori^natcd in Asia 
but its later development took place largely in Europe and 
through European efforts. Its founder was Jesus Christ. He 
is said to have lived from i B. C. to 29 A. D. 

The priestly authorities could not tolerate his activities. 
He was arrested and sentenced to death by crucifixion by the 
supreme Jewsh court. He was accused of calling himself the 
Son of God or the Christ. Tlie Roman governor. Pilate, who 
considered his case, did not find fault with him morally but 
allowed his crucifixion legally. His teachings are highly moral. 

His teaching. — The Sermon on the Mount beautifully 
summarises them. He taught, it is said, by parables, that is, 
short stories from life or illustrations from nature. Ho believed 
in a spiritual kingdom brought about through righteousness. 

He preached the religion of love and service of God and 
men. and he has become one of the greatest personalities of the 
religious world and his followers consider him the most worthy 
representative of God and man. He is considered the Son of 
God and the Divine Person sent by God to save mankind. 
After his crucifixion and death he is said to have risen again. 
It is called his Resurrection. He eared for and served the poor 
and the sinful. 

Sects and persecution. — It is spbt into a large number of 
sects differing in ideas of ecclesiastical authority and liberty 
of individual conscience and interpretation. Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are its chief sects in the West. There is also 
Greek Christianity and a number of other forms based on the 
interpretations of reformers and missionaries. These sects 
fiercely persecuted one another believing their own forms or 
interpretations as true. Great wars were fought amongst 
their followers. A number of inhuman massacres of opponents 
also took place in the past. But to-day the principle of religious 
toleration has been accepted out of political necessity. 

The conception of God. — Christianity conceives God as one. 
One should love him with all one’s heart and soul. He is con- 
sidered to be all-seeing and all-knowing and is righteous, holy, 
merciful and just, and lo^dng,. There is a belief that the King- 
dom of God will he completely established on the earth at some 
future time. God is also conceived to be^a forgiver of men’s 
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sins or wicked acts. Man is also asked to be forgi\ang and not 
to return evil for evil but good for evil. Jesus’ famous utterance 
when he was crucified was “ Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do.” God is the father of mankind. He 
is loving and forgiving to the repentant and saves them. 

Proselytising religion. — Jesus Christ and Christians accepted 
a number of conceptions and beliefs from Judaism, such as 
Last Judgment Day, Paradise and Hell. It is a great prosely- 
tising religion. The activities of its missionary societies have 
brought new ideas, education and outlook to a number of peo- 
ples. It has often allied itself noth political power and helped 
the imperial ambitions of Europe.ans in various parts of the world. 
It has largely progressed under the British rule in India. Its 
importance has been to cause a change in the attitude of the 
Hindus towards the lower and depressed classes. Its missionary 
example has inspired Hindu reformers to go to the lowliest of 
the low and to give them happiness and higher status in society 
by educating them and showing them higher ideals of life 
and society. It has strengthened the feeling of equality and 
brotherhood amongst the people. 

Christians in India number about 63 lakhs. There have 
been Nestorian Christians in India from early times. But their 
number began to increase from the time of the Portuguese who 
often used compulsion in conversion. Now there are a large 
number of foreign missions doing the work of conversion, edu- 
cation, medical and social welfare in India. The converts are 
I- increasing amongst lower and aboriginal castes and tribes 
where missions have concentrated their influence and pro- 
paganda. They have a number of institutions spread through- 
out India financed by European countries. 

13. ISLAM. 

'‘There is no god but Allah.” Koran. 

Muhammad its founder. — The word “ Islam ” signifies 
“ submission ” to God, and Muslims are “ those who submit.” 
This religion was founded by Muhammad who lived in Arabia 
from 570 to 632 A. D. He is called the prophet of Islam. He 
revealed the teacliings of this religion in the sacred book called 
‘ Al-Koran.’ 

His fledge. — ^He preached his new reUgion and gradually 
sectired an increasing number of followers. They wore asked to 
take a sixfold pledge “ We will not worship any but the One 
God. We will not steal, neither will we commit adultery, nor 
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kill our children. We will not slander in anywise, nor will we 
disobey the Prophet in anj-thing that is right.’’ He built mos- 
ques for prayers which were to bo done daily and, on every 
Friday in congregation. 

lly sole help is in God. In Him do I trust, and to Him 
do I turn me." " Trusst in Allah. And Allah is sufficient as 
protector." ’ ■ • > 

His message and (cachings. — Mnhammad taught : — 

(1) Belief in the One God, Allah. \ 

(2) Belief in the Koran. 

(3) Belief in Judgment, Paradise and Hell. 

(4) Everything is predestined by God. 

(5) Behef in His Prophets and Angels : — 

Muhammad is the last and greatest prophet. 

(6) The persons whom God loves are ; — 

Those who do good. 

Those who follow Muhammad, not the proud or boast- 
ful. 

Those who believe and act aright. 

Those who fight for His Cause, etc. 

Daily duties of Jfwslnns.—Every Masl'to' have nseil '‘.tgnqr- 
form the following duties. Vr and served the po'' 

(1) Eepeat the Kalima or confessiw Jay- 

“ There is no God but Allah, am is the 

prophet of Allah." \thon+’ 

(2) Prayer to be done three or five times a day by facing 

towards Mecca. 

(3) Almsgi^ing. “ IrYhen ye have taken any booty, a 
fifth part belongeth to AUah, and to the Apostle, 
and to the near of kin and to orphans and to the, poor 
and to the wayfarer.” 

(4) Fasting during the days of Ramzan. 

(5) The Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca ; 

whore he is to circumambulate the sacred Mosque 
and to kiss the Kaaba or Black Stone ser-^en times. 

Two sects, Sunnis and SAios.— Muslims are divided per- 
■" 'PDtly into two sects, Sunnis and Shias, after the murder of 
661 A.D.and his son. Hussein. at the battleKeTbela,680A.D. 
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There are a number of other sects, sucli as, Ahmadiya, 
Wahhabi (which is a puritanic sect), Sufi (w'hicli is a pietistic 
sect). 

No idolatry and priesthood. — JIuhammad emphasised the 
worship or approach to God directly and not through priests 
or images. He created an intense aversion towards idoltry. 
Wherever a man may be he can pray at stated times. He 
believed in work by everj' man and in facing the realities of life 
and not in loosing oneself in mere idleness or passive attitude 
towards fife or in running away from the world. 

Islam open to all. Muslims are equal. — Muhammad opened 
the portals of his faith to all, irrespective of race or colour. All 
were equal in the eyes of God. And he gave them an equal place 
in social organisation. The same law was to hold for all. Tliis 
gave a higher status to backward and ignorant peoples. 
It was easily and willingly accepted by them as it raised them 
socially, morally and religiously. It was a simple faith with very 
little superstition and appealed to the instincts of hope, and 
ideas of reward and punishment of those peoples. 

He valued a man who worked : “ Those who earn honest 
living are beloved of God.” “ God is gracious to him who 
earneth his hving by his own labour and not by begging.” 

He enjoined charity thus : " Charity is a duty to every 
Muslim. He who hath not the means thereto, lot him do a good 
act or abstain from an evil one. That is his charity.” 

“ Feed the hungry and visit the sick. Assist any person 
oppressed, whether Muslim or non-Muslim.” 

His idea of toleration. — “ A perfect Mushm is ho from whose 
tongue and hands mankind is safe.” “ He is not a Muslim who 
committeth adultery or who stealeth, or who drinketh liquor 
or who embezzleth, beware, beware,” 

“■ Go in search of knowledge oven as far as China.” 

“ He who believoth in one god and the life beyond, let him 
not injure his neighbour.” 

“ Do you love your Creator then love your fellow-beings 
first.” 

“ God is not merciful to him who is not so to mankind.” 

Influence of religion on secular life. — Muslim life is regulated 
by religion on all its sides, and in all its activities. Since 
he.avon is to be reached from the earth, worldly relations and 
actions cannot be neglected or avoided. The Shariat or the 
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religious code shows the spiritual path, and also regulates the 
conduct of social life and -supplies the legal code. , 

Thus it is not only in the mosque that religion is remembered 
and obserr'ed. It forms a part and parcel of the daily routine 
of life. It organises their spiritual and secular lift, social and 
individual life. 

Their number in India.— There are roughly seven crores 
and 76 lakhs of Muslims in India. Most of them are converts 
from Hinduism. Establishment of Muslim rule and Muslim 
proprietors of the soil gave a great impetus and a backing' force 
to conversion. 

Converts . — But amongst those converts a number of old 
practices and leaning towards ancestral traditions remain, for 
example, in the veneration of departed saints, in the help of 
Hindu astrologers, and so forth. 

Shias . — Shias reject the first three Imams — Abu Bakr, 
Umar and Usman. They maintain that the spiritual and 
temporal power of the faithful was vested in Ali and his do- 
cenclents through Hassan and Hussein. They observe the 
Jluharram in memory of their martyrdom and conduct Tazias 
in procession which are representations of tombs of martyrs. 

U. SUFISTIC IKFLHBNCE. 

“All is He.” “He is this. Re is that.” 

Sufis arc the mystics and saints of Islam. During the 
medieval period individual missionaries and preachers , have 
wandered in India from place to place and spread Islam by their 
piety and religious zeal, their learning and teaching. From the 
13th century we find their missionary acti\'ities well-spread. 
The name of Khwajah JIuinud-Dm Chishti whose Dargah is at 
Ajmer is famous. He was a Persian a'nd was born in 1142 and 
died in 1236. The Prophet, it is stated, appeared to him in a 
drc.am and said “ The Almighty has entrusted the country of 
India to thee. Go thither and settle in Ajmer.” He obeyed 
the divdne call and converted a large number of people to Islam. 

lilany of these missionaries Avere roA-ered as saints and their 
example and teaching led to many conA'crsions. A number of 
them establi.shed hermitages all over the country during the 14th 
century and thus influenced the country people. In the Deccan 
in the 14th ccntuiy avc find the famous name of Saj*3dd Muham 
madpsu. Daraz w-hose tomb is at Gulburga. Most of them 
felt that they were inspired by a divine call to do the missionary 
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work in India. Much of their succes.s is attributed to their 
miraculous powers which affected the minds of the simple 
and credulous. They also impressed the people with their own 
simple message of unity in religion, equality in social life, and 
purity in personal behaviour. Sufi saints gave mystic interpre- 
tations of their religious experience and attracted emotional 
and inquiring minds in search of reality. They have 
also helped in the spread of Islam in its higher aspects in India 
during the middle ages. 

Muslim mystics first developed and settled in Sind which 
became the home of Indian Sufism. There is a great similarity 
between Sufistic doctrines and some aspects of Indian Bhakti- 
marga and Jnanaraarga. Hence they attracted and influenced 
the Indian.mind. Their ideas have spread in the country greatly 
tlirough their poetic compositions which appeal to the heart 
and satisfy the hankerings of human soul for the great beloved 
God of the devotees and mystics. Sufis have been men of piet}^ 
learning and spiritual experience. Their lives have been simple, 
human and tolerant. There soon developed a number of 
Sufistic orders with their different practices of religious conduct. 
Abul Fazl mentions fourteen orders which were common in 
his time. From amongst them which we know to-day are the 
Chishti and the Suhrawardj, the Qadin, the Shattan and the 
Naqshbandi orders. 

Lai Shahbaz in the 13th centry, Shah Abdul Lateef 
(1690 — 1752), and Sachal in the 18th centry are the great Sufi 
saints of Sind. They felt the call from within-the urge of spirit. 
They liberalised the rigidity of Islam in India and paved the 
way for Hindu-Muslim unity. Sufis do not recognise any 
external authority but only the urge of love and spiritual 
experience within. They are broad-minded and tolerant. 
Sind Sufis refuse to call themselves either Muslims or Hindus. 
To them the truth is one, the Beloved is one, why fight over 
names, They arc independent in thought and action, and 
opposed to intolerent priests and autocratic rulers. 

Their philosophy is the result of direct experience. They 
believe that human soul is an emanation from God and that 
he is always seeking and yearning to rejoin the source from 
which it sprang. Absorption in the Dhdnity is the ultimate 
object to be attained. The Punjab had also great Sufis, such 
as Khwaja Hassan Xizami, Bul.ashah and Jlian Balm. 

Sufism inculcated a devout .and mystical yearning for union 
and felIow.ship with God. It is stated that about two-thirds 
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of Muslims in India are under the influence of these orders whose 
aim is to effect the union of man’s soul with God. A Pir is the 
head of such an order. He is its spiritual guide. His disciples are 
called Murids. He is a holy man or a pious saint by his religious' 
conduct and spiritual or mystic experience. He initiates his 
disciples into the fraternity and the mystic path, and orders 
and guides their travel on it. There are regular disciples who 
arc directly connected with the order. They either dwell there 
or go on travelling for collecting alms. Tliere are also secular 
or lay disciples who are engaged in their daily occupations 
in towns or villages and give alms and loyalty to the rogidar 
fraternity. 

The belief in saints and the worship of their shrines and 
tombs, play a large part in the religious life of Muslims in India. 
Puritan ^bislims do not perhaps approve of this, but for the 
masses saint-worship is a spiritual consolation and reality. 
Pirs or saints are expected to possess miraculous powers and 
to grant their prayers, fulfil their desires and perform miracles. 
They believe that the spirit of the saint is present in the tomb 
and that he will hear their prayers and intercede nith God to 
grant their requests. This devotional side of Musbm religious 
life has influenced the common people very greatly, and made 
their life human and tolerant. 

^ 15. :\IODERN MUSLIM MO^^EME]S'TS. 

IVAIIIlAniSM. 

Wahhabi puritan revival . — ^In 1820 there was a Wahhahi 
revival in India under Sayyad Ahmad of Eae Bareli {1782-1831). 

. The IVahhabi sect was a puritanical movement started by 
Muhammad Abdul Wahhab during the eighteenth century in 
Arabia. If.s ainns were a renewed emphasis on the unity of God. 
the riuht of the indiridnal to interprete the Quran .and traditions 
and the rejection of the four ortiiodox schools of Canon law ; 
the opjK>.sition to the Avorship of s.aipt.s. and an earnest effort 
to remove non-Islnmic practice.s of Hindu converts to J.slatn. 
. It wanted the mor.al. religious, .social and political revival ol 
Islam and its rise to power in iVidia. Sayyad Ahmad wanted to 
free Isl.im from its ntm.ses. corruption and degradation in India. 
He also preached the necessity of a holy war becaiisn India was 
not a 0ar-ul-lshvm (House of peacc)_b(it a D.ar-ul-Harh (House 
of Av.-vrrarc), br-ing under the rule of a' non-51nslim power. Jinny 
re«poc},ab!e Mndims adopted his hlcas. These reformers were 
and wanted the early puritv and freedom of Islam. 
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They were opposed by the orthodox Maulvis and others who were 
traditionahsts and were dubbed, as Wahhabis, who, in return, 
called the orthodox as polytheists. They organised themselves 
for 'holy warfare but failed. They had a good missionary or- 
ganisation and many adherents. Some of them preached the 
necessity of emigration (hijrat) to lands under Muslim rule and 
carried on their agitation all over India. It is beUeved that the 
great revolt of 1857 was partly due at least to a recrudescence 
of this spirit which sought to re-establish the Mughal rule. 
Though they failed and suffered, the result was the general 
MusUm apathy and hatred of Western rule, institutions, education 
and culture. Orthodox Maulvis inveighed against the insti- 
tutions and culture of the infidels. Mushms did not avail them- 
selves of the new learning and new opportunities afforded by 
the new government. They kept themselves aloof and isolated. 

'aligabh movement. 

Sir Sayyad Ahmad’s reform movement . — This isolation 
and apathy was broken by the efforts of Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
Khan, (181'/-1898) who preached reason and reconcihatiofi 
He gave a new message and hope to Indian Mussalmans. The 
condition of Muslims was poor and depressed. Their religious 
leaders were against Western culture and education, against its 
rationalism and individualism. Sir Sayyad advocated changes 
in their pohtical, religious, social and educational outlook. 
He suggested the harmonising of Mushm culture and Western 
science and progress. He pinned his faith in education on Wes- 
tern lines as the instrument of regeneration and renaissance of 
Muslims. He was a religious reformer and wanted the sim- 
pUcity and sanity of early Islam. He denounced the supers- 
titions and bigotry wliich bad later on developed. He wanted 
them to learn the arts and sciences of Europe. Ho thus awakened 
the community and brought about their moral and intellectual 
regeneration by the estabhshment of the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh in 1875, inspite of a great orthodox 
opposition. He wanted to train young men of character and 
capacity in all that is best in occidental and oriental learning. 
He was a great advocate of social reforms such as the abohtion 
of pardah, the education of women, interdining. He apphed 
the test of rationalism, but advocated reform with caution. He 
discriminated between religion and society, and he expected social 
reform to proceed without aifecting Islam. His paper ‘Social Ee- 
former ’ in Urdu revolutionised Muslim India. It dealt with reh- 
gious, social and educational subjects. He was helped by such 

6 
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men -as Nawab Mohsin-ul'-mnlk and Manlvi Chirag Ali in a ■ free 
and courageous spirit. They asked Muslims to improve tlieir 
character and customs and aim at national ideals,. 

His vmvs on Hindu-Muslim unity . — Sir Sayyad realised the 
importance of Hindu-Muslim unity. In 1891 he stated “ we 
{i.e., Hindus and Jluslims) should try to become one heart and 
soul, and act in union; if united, wc can support each other. If 
not, the effect of one against the other rvoukl tend to the destruc- 
tion and downfall of both.” “ In the word nation I include both 
Hindus and JIuhammadans because that is the only meaning 
I can attach to it.” He believed id looking forrvard and not 
backward. He created a new progressive, rational and utiii- 
tarian outlook in his community. He kept loyal to the British 
during the ilutiny. and converted his community to his views 
of education and co-operatiou. He advocated the study of 
IVestern sciences and learning and appreciated its truth and 
wisdom . He preached social reform. 

Hali’s inspiration . — ^Muslim community has also been awa- 
kened into a new life and a need of religious, social and edu- 
cational reform in the last quarter of the 19th century. It got a 
tremendous fillip from the poetry of Altaf Hussain Hali, 
(1835-1914). He pointed out the faults and short-comings of 
the Indian 3Iussalmans in his Musaddas in 1879 wlu'eh were six- 
lino stanzas on the ‘Ebb and Flow of Islam’ It was under the 
influence of Sir Sayyad Ahmed that he turned his attention to 
the spiritual uplift of his co-religionists. The result was the above 
long poem. It is a glowing account of the former glories of Islam, 
a lament over its decadent condition and a clarion call to reform. 
It had a great effect. The spirit of reform is also shown in 
his short poems about women. A number of Anjmnans or 
societies have arisen for serving the various needs of the 
community. There is also a powerful Muslim press which helps 
the progress and guards the interests of the community. 

TTonicn’s awahening . — ^Tha spirit of reform is also noticeable 
amongst Muslim women. There have been annual sessions of 
All-India Muslim 'Women’s Conference since 1914, which dis- 
cusses their social, educational and political problems, such as 
polygamy, purdah, divorce, suffrage. 

^ Abmadiya Movemen't. 

Ahm'idiga revival movement . — ^^Vhmadiya movement was 
started by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (1839-1908) at Qadian, a small 
town m the Gurdaspnr district of the Punjab. He declared him- 
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self ^6 be tbc promised Slfihdi (Messiah) .and soon collected a 
large following. He dcj)lored the popular worship of saints and 
professed himself-a true reformer. .He wanted to restore the 
true and pure faith of Islam. He protested against the ration- 
alistic and historical interpretation of Islam. As regards social 
reform ho sided with the conservatives, defended purdah, and 
advocated the Islamic view of divorce and polygamy. He was 
thus against every attempt at change to suit the modern re- 
quirements. The orthodox Mushins however opposed his 
spiritual claims and propaganda and his organised sect. In 
1914 a split occurred in the community. A group headed by 
Khwaja Kamaluddin and Jlaulvi Muhammad Ali formed the 
new Lahori party. The original gi'oup was named the Qadiairi 
party which emphasized the point that the founder of the 
community must be regarded as a prophet (Nabi), while the 
Lahori party took him to" be only a reformer ( Mujaddid ) in 
Islam. 

ioi/THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN NATIONAL LIFE. 

Three ways of looking al religions . — There are throe ways in 
which men have looked at religions. One is that nil are true. 
The second is that every religion is partially true and empha- 
sises a particular aspect. The third is that only his own reli- 
gion is true. We are not required to pass a judgment on these 
three propo.sitions. Our view is that at their best all religions 
approach one anotlier, that every religion is largely born of the 
environment, that it is mostly a reform of the old abuses and 
vices in social, moral, and ceremonial forms, and that those 
religions which recognise toleration have a great place in 
the progress of the world. The conflict of religions and sects 
has in modem world to bo transcended and more emphasis is to 
be laid upon good moral life and real spiritual life. A system of 
good education in science, history, ethics and philosophy alone 
will help this movement forward, and will bring lea] benefit to 
humanity. 

Permrsion of religion. — ^Dr. Rabindranath has stated that 
common religion of a universal pattern to which every act of 
worship and aspiration mustconforra is not possible for manldnd. 
Religion is not a mere idea but an expression. AVhcn a relicion 
developes the ambition of imposing its doctrine on all, it^ de- 
grades itself into a t}wanny and becomes a form of imperialism. 
When religious travel far from their sacred sources they lose 
their original dynamic vigour, and degenerate into the arrogance 
of piety, into an utter emptiness crammed with irrational habits 
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Rtid mochnnicjil practices. Then is tlicir Rpiritiial jnapirijtion 
hofoggul in llic turbiditj- of .scctATiani.sm. flion do they become 
the most obstinate obstruction that darkens our viaiori of 
human unity. 

Ai! through the couree of liunmn history it iias li^omc 
tragically c%’idont that religions 'vho«e niis-sioii is liberation of 
soul have in. some form or other ever been iastrumental in sha- 
ckling freedom of mind and cs'on moral rights. It has been the 
saddest oxpcrionco of man to witness violation of the highwt 
products of civilisation, to find the gimnlians blessing the mailed 
fist of temporal power in its conipaign of wholesale mas-sacrc 
and consolidation of slavery. The attempt to make tho one 
religion which is their own dominate all time and space 
comes naturally to men addicted to seefariauiRm, 

V Value of rc%ion. — Every religion is a sort of moral culture 
suiting the peculiar circumstances of the respective times. 
All religions are complementary to one another, and all tho 
individual doctrines of all individual religions arc to bo under- 
stood in a spirit of partnership and co-oper.ation . Bcligion 
gives men confidence in certain fundamental values of life and 
saves them from gloom, do.sp.air, cjTiicism and urges of lower 
self. It gives tho spirit and fixes tho goal of life. It deals with 
problems of good conduct and solf-control. 

■Religion is a guide to the understanding of porsonality- 
ossonco of person, and roalit}- — essence of the world or creation. 
It al.so deals with the problem as to how to know it, to realise 
it and to develop it. 

It dovelopes a sense of personality and freedom, creates a 
sense of duty and responsibility, a sense of what is highe^and 
lower, riglif'ahd wrong, good and bad, produces a sense of um'ty, ' 
brotherhood and service, inspires a sense of toleration, joy and , 
peace, compassion and friendliness, a sense of indifference,! 
detachment, and dcsirelcssncss, deals in nniv’crsal values, truths \ 
and outlook. It giv'es light and is an inspiration to right livinjr I 
service, charity and tolerance. ' 

Use of religion . — Religion in its most developed aspect 
inculcates a certain adherence to what is admitted as the highest 
and most valuable perfection of human life. It does not deal 
■roth what is purely material or economic, emotional or rational. 
-It modifies the worldly, narrow, selfish outlook and vieu's 
it from^ higher regions of truth, idealism, humanitarianism 
and spmtuality. Religious institutions give concrete shape to 
nc igher outlook in the form of doctrines and ceremonies, 
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and rules and regulations of individual and social life. Thej 
are ’imposed on individuals and families from vfithout so 
tliat their course of life may easily lead them into higher realities 
of human existence. 

^^a tim an d religion . — ^Nation is a limited idea. In relation 
to fafiiily, caste or tribe it is a higher unit, but in relation to 
humanity or universe it is a narrow group. Life we know does 
not end with aims and limits of a nation. It crosses its poli- 
tical, economic, intellectual and moral boundaries. It extends 
to humanity and aims at reaching universe and its reality. 
Therefore religion has a place in national life because life does 
not end ^vith nation. Religion gives a definite theory of the— 
Universe or a world view. There’iife'things other than and 
Tuglief'than a nation or national life. Man has various aspects 
and aspirations, bonds and interests which are universal and 
lead to tiltimato realities. Therefore it is one of the needs of 
good or ideal life to know what is higher life or beyond life, 
and with its help to lead or to reform our daily lives. Religion 
has helped in realising the conceptions of oneness of life, of peace, 
toleration and service as the daily necessity of man. It has led 
not only to individual saintliness but also to social betterment. 

It has made a human being understand his place in the uni- 
verse and the value of his group or nation as an ideal or organi- 
sation. Thus religion gives a view and a vision of a perfected 
reality or rationality and embodies it in rules of conduct which 
mould and transmute our daily life. It creates and sustains 
faith in and moral fervour for the essential values of life, coming 
as they do from the depths of the soul. This spiritual outlook 
of religion is a necessity in our life. It helps society not only 
to look around and beyond its narrow interest, and makes it 
realise the interdependent aspect of secular and spiritual life. 
DilTorences to be seen in the world are co-ordinated into har- 
monious whole under its transcendental outlook, 'and virtues, 
such as tolerance, peace, patience, serenity and self-control 
receive sanction and reality. Just as universe is viewed as a 
whole, similarly every man is valued independently and his dig- 
nity and worth recognised. Thus man is visioned as dhune, 
and a true citiaen as di^nne serv'ant Avho should use and employ 
his powers for the harmony and development of all. The 
national conception of a citizen being a mere tax-payer or voter 
has to be given up under the influence of religion which makes 
him a diWne agent possessing definite functions and duties 
towards a society and humanity in ennobling their life. The work 
amongst tho lowliest of the low, in hospitals, prisons, slums. 
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is nil ii)S])ir-Ujon to horn of tr-liviioOi^ iin'ii- 

inlity ami imirulity, Siiniiurly tlm noitl.' tour; in nil worl: m 
Its result. It luake.s fur ftuo i life nmi fuil iif'* vvhitii n iriit- riti- 
7 .on tnusi or try to iittaiii. 

- T/if jiniK-iph’ of ft’hpinoi. (aU'rntmi. Tht‘ cunccjtUon of 
roli^iim l^ nut one hut many. Its fenns nml j'r.ictico.s havn 
(liffun-tl iiuliiViTfnt I'ountnca and with different pi-tMUisiiml their 
folluworH. Different reluiiuim have ijuasellul witii ard jH'r.-er-ut- 
ed ono .'inutiier tinnkinu tin'ir own forma and expres'-ionH to In* 
true, and diviimlv ,-anet loneii or in-spircd. 'j'hia nttitnde in.stead 
of crciitinp imnnony and piusee jn tiio world 1ms led tti }doud.‘'ii<‘d 
or forcihle conversions. Tim prohlmn »>f religion la'ing eon- 
eerned witii tT.insi'endenlat things has heen stated in rliffererit 
way.s hv reh*£inus founder.s who were iiiKpin’d to .solve it. T lieir 
follawcr.s not s> eking tlie inner .spirit hut .seeing tho outer 
forms indulged in intuleranl attitude towerds other forms. 
But religion, if it is e.s.seutinlly iinvtlnng. must possc.ss a .sjiirit 
of t.oleration and love and service of all tind eaniiot consist in 
mere oh.servance of forms and ceremonies. Toleration of other s 
religious opinions is not only a neighbourly nece.ssity or a uti- 
litarian doctrine but a trim religioim altitude or prineiple. In 
India tlii.s prineiple of freedom or toleration of redigious opinion 
was very etirly rocogtii.se.tl. It grew with the religious life and 
experience of tlie people. The great king Asoka ha.s espre-ssed 
it in one of his great edicts'. In India it heeame embodied as a 
li\'ing prineiple, of people's life, and tlins averted religions con- 
flicts and wars, and left tho people to follow one ojiinion or an- 
other according to their choice and conviction. Jews, Ciiri.s- 
tians and Muslims did not accept this principle. A.s long as 
there wa.s one religion in the country and there wero no sects in 
the same religion — jirotcstants or heretics — there was peace 
and toleration in the country. But- n ri.so of new opinion in the 
country or a contact with different religions in a career of con- 
que.st brought conflicts, because rmifonnit.y of religion nes lost. 

' Modern state and rrii'gmti.— -In modoni times no one country 
is inhabited by per.=ons of one religion and one opinion, and 
therefore in order to live peacefully for their political, economic 
and social welfare people must accept ‘the principle of religious 
toleratioii whatever their old notion.s and practices may havC' 
been. True religiou.s spirit and necessities of national life require 
the acceptance of the principle of religious toleration and an 
adherence to it. Those citizens who are agaimst it are neither 
religious nor_national_uor Imman. India is a country full of all 
religions and there those who do not accept and follow this princi- 
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pk are the enemies of religion, m orality and humanity. They 
retard and hill the growth and life of the people. No state can 
tolerate rehgions intolerance. Freedom, of religions worship is 
a sine qua non of modern life. Medieval conceptions of in- 
tolerance must be suppressed. All, higher life and thought 
points to it. 

The problem of conversion . — The problem of 'conversion 
in.Iinlia is a ver}' ticklish and touchjf one. but it is also civically 
a dangerous one. Mahatma Gandhi and other great leaders 
are agamst .systematic mass conversions from one religion to 
another. Personal conversion out of real conviction may be 
allowed. But very few conversions have taken place in that way. 
Most of them may bo originally traced to force and fear, lucre 
and lure. It is some worldl}' advantage- or fear which has 
played a large part in it. 

• Its evil results . — There is also the factor of ill-treatment and 
unequal treatment which some suffer in particular communities 
which has led to a change of faiths for hotter and equal treat-' 
jnent! Conversions in India lead to attempts at reconversions. 
Both create bad Ijlood and hatred amongst various commu- 
nities and citizens . Then the methods employed are so subtle 
and insidious tliat the whole fact if not the conception of con- 
version is not moroly morally but spiritually hateful. The or- 
ganised missions arc doing not so much religious work as political 
work in increasing the followers of their faitlis. To-day in India 
the game of conversion has become more political than other- 
wise. The higher conception of Indian Citizenship demands 
a strict law against conversions of this kind, as Russia has 
done. It will stop a lot of mischief of enpture of children and 
abduction of women which is sometimes justified in- the name 
of religion and stop hatred and distrust amongst fellow citizens. 
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Our Social Life- 
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This led to the subsequent identification of Vama ■with certain 
Jatis and not with others, though originally it was not so. This 
disappearance of Varna theory based on the colour or kind of 
work or its merging into the Jati theory based on birth and 
boycott created the foundation of the new Hinduism which is 
rigid in its social institutions and customs. 


2. JATI. 

Conception of Jati. — Jati means a group of persons kindred 
in origin and maintaining marriage and food relations. Such 
Jatis have been numerous in India from ancient times. Parti- 
cular Jatis followed one or other of the Varna professions and 
would not follow any other. Sentiment and tradition were 
gradually created that it was either a degradation or a prohibi- 
tion to follow any other profession than followed hereditarily. 
Thus the early freedom of choice of occupation soon disappeared 
under a grov’th of new customs or Sastraic injunctions and the 
freedom of Varna theory was replaced by the status or bonds 
of Jati theory. Change of profession and status was not allow- 
ed. There was no scope for the development of man. In Vedic 
times the Varna was not a hereditary caste. Though differentia- 
tion of functions was recognised they were not allotted to definite 
Jatis or hereditary castes. Brahman did not mean a hereditary 
priest. Yajana (officiating at sacrifice), Adhyapana (teaching), 
Pratigraha (acceptance of gifts) were practised by non-Brah- 
manas. Change of Varna was possible. A number of professions 
could be followed by the same person. 

Rise of the Jati theory. Varna idea merged in Jati . — ^But 
gradually the Jati theory rose. Certain Jatis alone could follow 
a particular Varna occupation, that is. could be Erahmanas, 
Ksattriyas, Vaisyas or Sudras, No interchange of professions 
and acquisition of higher status attached to those professions 
were possible in this birth. Each of the Varnas or professions 
came to be regarded as of a higher or lower status'. The 
Brahmana profession was put the highest in importance .and 
status, that of Ksattriya next, that of Vaisya after that, and 
that of Sudra last. Those who followed the first came to be 
regarded as the highest a,nd similarly those who followed the 
others were considered next in importance according to the 
stated order. Thus from early times after the Vedic period 
We see that there were not four Jatis but a number of Jatis, 
each of which was attached to one of the four Varnas and when 
a Jati was not allowed to change its profession, the profession 
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itself caino to i)e oonsiclercd iis- helonging 'to pitTtictilat Jatis' 
and not' others, and thus Varna hocamc 'Identified wilh'Jatij 
Bralnnana. a profession, became Braliainana, a Jati ’or caste..' 
This change i.s visible in the period th.at folJovcd the A'cdic-^ 
period. Jati originally did not depend on any profession;- It 
wn.s based on kinship, real or fictitiou.®, tvheroin ,cxo<^im}yancl 
endogamy prevailed founded on a system of Gotras and Pravaras 
which wore, names of first ancestors and their prominent des- 
cendants. Marriage and food relations were later regulated 
on their basis. Intermarriages and interdining did take, place 
in early times between different Jatis but the, restriction. was 
that higher Jatis could take women from lower Jatis which 'vas 
Icnown as Annloma system (Hj-porganiy). Pratilonia system 
(Hypogamy) was not recognised as legitimate, that is, a man 
of the lower Jati could not marry a woman of, the higher Jati. 
If such a union took place both the persons were punished, 
boycottecl and degraded into new lowest Jatis which were con- 
sidered largely untouchable. , 

Origin of Jati . — The Jati idea is based on birth and must 
have arisen out of the notion of purity of blood and colour and 
the sameness of religious and social customs and conceptions. 
It cannot be considered to bo a normal development of the en- 
larged family, because each Jati includes difierent but allied 
families ; nor can it be taken to be 'identified with a particular 
economic occupation, because the members of one, Jati do not- 
and did not fol!o\y the same profession. ' Similar social . and 
religious customs and conceptions united allied families into 
Jatis. Later on they graduallj' caihe to confine themselves to 
particular economic pursuits or professions according to the 
needs of times. Then these Jatis split into subcastes • when 
occupations came to be graded into higher or lower,- and when 
they led to some change in common -traditional conceptibns 
and customs. Differentiation in.customs and ceremonies has been 
a great factor in maintaining the aloofness or sub-di-^dsion- of 
Jatis. The other factor has been the ideas of purity of blood 
and- colour... .Thus Jati is'mainly an idea, of purity in' food, 
marriage and ritual. ■ It was a defensive weapon against deterio- 
ration of 'Colour' and conflict of customs or ideals of conduct. 
Those Jatis which followed Brahmana occupation' may have led 
in this distinction and aloofiiess of Jatis and rigidity of pro- 
fession. ■ They were the- guardians and teachers of Aryan cul- 
ture, and others may have imitated them in this process, each' 
Jati and profession thinking itseK superior to some others- 
m some respects:. It was distinctly seen that .incorporation- 'of 
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ali 6 tf races, had' led to deterioration in speech, customs, colour 
and ideals. -Hence arose the apath3^ towards intermarriages in 
order to preserve the purity of the highest Aryan culture. This 
may ho seen in’ the restrictions about the study of the Vedas. 

Mtiltiflicity of. Jai/s.— The principles which differentiated 
castes were primarily those of kinship, endogamy or purity of 
blood, and similarity of c\istoms and ceremonials. These 
groups spht and, multiplied when people settled in new terri- 
tories which were considered unlioly or not fit to be inhabited 
by the Ar3’ans^ and where their practices, customs and professions 
were likely to change. The old groups which had remained 
behind would look down upon these new groups because of their 
outlandish behaviour, speecli or customs and professions. There 
was also an addition to tlie number of castes when new races 
came and settled in the countr3-, and though the3^ graduall3’- 
adopted local customs and professions tlieir foreign birtii was a 
bar to their admission into the orthodo.v folds of similar castes. 
Further, violations of customs and usages led to tlie social bo)’^- 
cott or degradation of persons who conscquentl3' formed new 
castes. Then the formation of guilds or association,? of mer- 
chants and artisans for economic jmrposos led to the identi- 
fication of a Jati with a profession, and thus to the formation of 
a clo.so corporation or a .separate caste of those who followed a 
particular trade or occupation. The rise of new religious sects 
or schools added to the number of castes b3' splitting the old. 

Causes of ilisintcgralion . — These forces have been moulding 
the structure of Hiudu Socict3' for the last two thousand 
3-oars or more. There has been no strong religious or political 
influence which would have unified these groups. Religious 
philosophies discussed and propounded eternal problems and 
did not deal with worldh* and social interests. Want of a strong 
central government, absence of ideas and systems of centrali- 
sation and unification, and the weak position of the king as the 
legislator or moulder of societ}- prevented the use of political 
power for uniting the people into a more harmonious whole. 

Worl- of reformers and emperors . — Reformation of Hindu 
social organisation was not gencrall3- the aim of Hindu religious 
reformers and political emperors. The carh- ideal of a four- 
fold division of socictv was not even striven for. Union of 
subcastes and castes was hardh* accepted as a working ideal 
and attempted. The factors which unite men permanenth- in 
one mould were absent. Religion and religious tradition in- 
stead of uniting aU groups sanctioned this sx'stem of castes. 
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There was no national ideal, nor any national feeling was created 
and fostered. The large extent of the country and defective 
intercommunication tended to maintain the special charactens- 
tics of various races and their various customs, modes of speech 
and association. Before any common danger could rise which 
ivould unify the peoplo,castos had taken a firm root and in turn 
prevented the rise of a common feeling. Eeligious reformers 
looked to other-worldly affairs, and though they condemned 
the caste system religiously, they did not work forits eradication 
socially. Contact with the aborigines and peoples of low blood 
and culture encouraged pride of blood and culture. Ideas of 
orthodox views of ceremonial purity led to the employment of 
loss civilised or defeated races in occupations of manual labour. 
The doettrine of Karma and Punarjanma created and strengthen- 
ed the ideas of the status in society. The spirit of the whole 
Brahmanical s}'stem strengthened these tendencies. Intermar- 
riage and interdining came to be considered as leading to Varna 
sankara or confusion of functions or castes and consequently 
to hell. A religious terror was created round about them, and 
•the Pandits and people stuck to them. The political au- 
thority or king who could have promoted unity was enjoined 
upon as his chief function the maintaining of the various castes 
and groups in the path of their duties and the prevention of their 
transgression. The king’s power itself was limited. He was ' 
not an absolute sovereign. He had no law-making power. 
Hence the whole social organisation was in spirit static, being 
considered as divinely sanctioned. 

The society was made up of a number of diverse and hete- 
rogeneous groups who held themselves to belong to one of the 
four groups or the other but who maintained their distinct 
unity one way or the other. 

Relative position of the four Varnas . — ^Generally the position 
of Brahmanas and Ksattriyas was superior to those of Vaisyas 
and Sudras. On the productive labour of these, the cultured 
and political work of the two upper classes depended. Manu 
and the Mahabharata say that the people were entrusted to 
Brahmanas and kings. Vaisyas and Sudras paid gifts and taxes 
for their maintenance and work. 

European classification of castes . — ^European writers who 
have devoted much labour to the study of castes in tracing its 
historical and sociolo^cal origin and development have classi- 
fied castes roughly into (I) tribal or racial castes, (2) functional 
or occupational tastes, (3) local or migrating castes, (4) religious 
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or sectarian castes, (5) mixed castes, (6) the fallen or untouchable 
caSes, and (7) castless groups. 

, Factors in this dassification . — Various factors which go to 
unite men have been stated in this classification. 

(1) Tribal or racial groups : 

These divisions are common to all primitive societies. Kinship 
and the idea of a common ancestor are the domino nt ideas 
which hold men together. They are also bound by common 
customs and beliefs. Their social relations are conftolled by 
the ideas of endogamy and exogamy. Purity of blood and iden- 
tity of custom are the chief controlling factors. 

In India to keep the Aryan race pure in blood so far as it 
might be was attempted very soon after the deteriorated results 
of free and indiscriminate contact with, indigenous races were 
seen in the purity of language and speech, in the colour of the 
progeny, and in the quality of new customs and notions. Brah- 
manas, as guides and lawgivers, laid down prohibitory rules to 
keep the highest Aryan groups pure. The other mixed castes 
made similar rules in order to preserve whatever Aryan blood 
they had. Thus intermarriage and later interdining stopped. 

(2) Functional or occupational groups ; 

In former times when all kind of education was not 
imparted in schools, occupations which required skill and there- 
fore special training could be imparted by the father to the son 
or by the master to the apprentice. Hence particular profes- 
sions came to be hereditary in the families which followed 
them. They would impart the knowledge and skill to their 
sons and relations and not to others. They alone would be able 
to follow these piursuits successfully. Their early training and 
apprenticeship would fit them for it by nature and by acquired 
skill. These families came to possess common customs and tradi- 
tions and naturally united for common welfare and social rela- 
tions. They developed an organisation for their economic security 
and prosperity. They thus consolidated into close corporations 
or castes. This state which they created for themselves was 
recognised by the law of the countrj’^ and hence became rigid for 
no one was allowed to encroach upon their rights and pri\dlege.s 
as the efficient performance of their occupations was a great 
necessity of society and this was the only way to do it. 

(3) Local or migrating groups : 

Newcomers have always been looked upon with an eye of 
suspicion or aloofness by the natives of a place. They are kept 
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■outside the locnl pale btcr.use of their foreign birth. outlntKliPh 
behaviour and customs, and sometimes tlioir economic -on- 
croaciinient or competition. Hence even if they snccecd m 
settliii" rlown in the new country by concpie.sf or by inlrodu- 
cinsi new arts or craft.s, they .still .'uc left to form their own social 
arou])s and associations. \Miile the people of the country 
from which they have come look down upon them for having 
lost the pnritv of their old cnstoins or blood in transmigrating 
to new or iiniioly conntrie.s. In this way group.s which' were 
united formerly split owing to these migrations and new sfttle- 
inents. For examjilo, llrahinana.s. who were of one group, 
gradually spread throughout India and split into subgroups 
owing to the development of new customs, beliefs, food and 
langiiago.s. Tliere was aho a change in their blood as different 
groups did not stop the Anuloma (hypcrgamou.s) forms of 
marriage at one and the .same time and as they intermingled 
with different types of peoples in <lificrent part.s of the country. 
Their degrees of purity or contact and later development differed. 
Thus the process of assimilation of foreigners and differentiation 
of migrants differed and led to the ri.se of local castc.s or groups 
■who differed from the parent groups or neighbourliood groups 
in some aspects of life. 

(4) Religious or sectarian groups : 

Jn early times the influence, of religion was very great. 
Every uspect of life was moulded or rfewed from the religious 
backrtronnd. Differentiation of peoples was based on the 
differences of religions beliefs and piactices. In Vedic times 
those who were Aryans believed and followed a svstem of 
sacrifice and were distinguisUed from Dasyus and others who did 
not believe in and follow the Aryan system of sacrifices. When 
religion alone came to be considered as a bond of community, 
irrespective of kingship or occupation or locality, religious groups 
resulted. Christians and Muslims are religious sroups or sects, 
irrespective of race or occupation of their followers. In India 
Vaisnavas. Saivas, Buddliists, Jninas and other close groups 
are primarily religious, and secondarily tliey have become social 
' or endogamous. * 

The exaltation and domin.auce of religious spirit over -worldly 
life led to the influence of priists. Amongst their followers rose 
a spirit of separate communitt' or sect which led to theirs being 
formed into isolated units even social!}’. They prohibited or 
regulated intermarriages, food, and occupations, and thus laid 
down the conditions and- degrees of social intercourse with others. 
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/Theories of caste orr(7//t.— Tluis there are five important 
theories. of the origin of caste. The first is the traditional view 
given in the code of Jfanu. The second is tlie occupational 
explanation as given by Nesfield. The third is the tribal, guild 
and religious explanation . of Ibbetson. .The fourth is the 
family or gentile explanation ofi’erecl by Senart. The fifth is 
the racial and hj'pergamons explanation of Risley. All these are 
more or less features of the caste system rather than the causes 
of its origin. 

Dr. Hutton in the census report of 19:51 propounds the 
theory that the sentiments and beliefs on which caste is based 
presumably go back to the totcmistic pre-Dravidian and pre- 
jkryan inliabitants of India. Tliey became effective on contact 
vdtli the Dravidian-speaking .strrv"gers bringing new crafts 
from the west. Totemistic societies have occupational, food and 
marriage -toboos and ideas of pollution and purity. The 
Aryan invaders with tiieir pride of colour and race crystallised 
these prc-o.xisting taboos arising from magical ideas, on the basis 
of a fixed social scale. 

The ideas of purity aud poUulion . — Thus ideas of purity and 
jiollutiOn have played a large part in the creation of castes and 
groups. The ideas of cleanliness in blood, religion, sp''cch and 
customs largely Underlie the segregation or isolation of one group 
from the other, each one looking down upon sonic others as 
impure and polluted and unworthy to be associated with. These 
barriers in the unity of human race may be minimised but cannot 
be eradicated if there are degrees of purity and impurity notice- 
able in the ways of life of dlifereiU peoples. In India this caste 
feeling seems to be ingrained in the society. It has ' become 
rigid owing to various influences. It cannot be fully abolished 
because its roots are embedded deep dotvn in religion, social 
customs, economic occupations. inteUectnr-] pur.siiit.s, and other 
aspects of people’s life. It is only if they gia-o up their religion 
that this may become po.s.sible, whicb change is not desirable 
nor attainable. Rut its rigour and rigidity may be minimised 
owing to its ile.ngers t<i religion, society, economic and political 
security of the peojflo. It would hardly be due to any other 
motives bnt utilitarian. 

Certain advantages are .attributed .to tiie caste conception 
and organi.«.ation of society. They must be noted here in order 
to value its merits and defects a.s a social institution. 

Its adrantnye^.—Jt is stated that it created strong and 
ennsolidated units in .«oriotj- whicb had more things in rominrm 
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among themselves than with others. They thns strengthened 
the efficient working of the various functions of the society 
and minimised competition and waste by reducing conflict 
and hatred. It is also maintained that purity of blood was 
preserved within the caste and hence higher castes maintained 
their higher moral, mental and physical qualities. Old traditions 
and customs, old arts, skill and craftsmanship, were preserved 
because of their hereditary transmission and practice in castes. 
Castes looked after their own poor, and developed ideas of self- 
sacrifice and subordination of self-interest to caste interests. 
It was suitable to the functional organisation of society in its 
economic pursuits where the interests of the workers or pro- 
ducers, and the speciahty developed in skill and art could be 
maintained, and the confusion and the conflict of interests and 
pursuits could be avoided. 

It has proved a groat strength to religious organisation. 

- No mass conversion of Hindus to foreign converting religions 
was possible. Each family and each caste fought against and 
resisted conversions oven if a few others did not. Its conserva- 
tism, its stronghold upon its members, its system of penalty and 
excommunication made Hindu society self-governing, when 
the political power of the country was foreign and when kings 
were interested in destroying Hindu religion. The king was 
expected to maintain the social order, but he being a foreigner 
, by rehgion and interests could not be expected to do this. Hence 
' caste organisations supphed the void created in the organisation 
I, of Hindu society and religion, when Hindu kings and Hindu 
.'priests had lost their power. Caste organisation and grada- 
^ tion suited admirably the Hindu philosophical ideas of Karma, 
Punarjanma and the theory of three gunas, Saiva, Rajas, and 
Tamas. Good actions led to birth in a higher caste or as a higher 
being and bad actions to a birth in a lower caste or as a lower 
being. This prevented discontent which would result from equa- 
litarian ideas about humanbeings. Men and women, rich and poor, 
high and low, were satisfied with the status in which they were 
bom as being the result of their past actions. They only hoped 
to escape from the present position by doing good actions in 
this birth, and then by acquiring a higher position in the next 
birth. Hence no attempt was made or was even thought of in 
order to rise above the position in which they were bom. This 
authoritarian conception of society ruled the minds of the 
people and prevented social upheavals of lower or oppressed 
classes and their mass conversions to other religions Caste 
system helped diferont cultural traditions to co-operate to- 
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{IPtiicr. Thfre was no doiiln (Wtain )n(‘(|uality and exfllMiSl't'- 
nosH but t'nera Avas at.^o a harmoni‘<ntion of difl'erchf ^rroilps in a 
aclK'nio of life, Xo proup wuk allowetl to iiindor tho jjfogre^s 
of anotliar ^vKioli wins advancod. Indis-'n-imiiiato riu'iiil mixture 
in blood, ctisfon) and Fpoach tvna not allowed. Baviirna 
ttiarraiage hetwoeh rtllied type-! meant tliat their level of colour, 
culture and social development was similar. 

Tlien caste sy.stem also meant a synthesis of the, skill of 
different uroups who followed dilferent pursuits or, functions 
whteh were compliimuitary for a .self-suflieing organic .society 
without disfiirhiiig their individual ehnrneter. I'ode and tradi- 
tion. The Brahinana’.s .spiritual vision, tho Ksattriya-'.s proiec- 
tivo v.aloiir, tlic Yaisya'.s [iroduclivo .skill, and the .Snilra’.s 
manual work wero all necessary for .social grosvth. Brnhman.a.s 
wore not fully dependent on I lie State because tlieir spiritual 
life was considered biglier than the political and economic life. 
The Government was to secure them conditions of best life by 
maintaining the Vnrnasranm Dliarma. Harmony and co- 
operation in social life were based not on the ideal of eompotition 
but on tho allotment of ftmction.s according to u jier.soii’s or 
group’.s .spocilic iintnrc. He was expected to follow hi.s own 
proper function. Every per.son posse.sses a paiticnlar tjiialily 
bettor than otlier.s, not tlial he does not jiossess other ijiialitics 
but tlioy arc in a lower degree tiian others. All men are not 
ccjnal in ail wav.s. Eacii man or group i.s to give his best to 
tins society by its [iroper service. Tlio.se ])eisons or gioups who 
wore culturally superior witc considered the highest. Econo- 
mic groups were pul on a lower scale. Life of spirit was given 
tho highest place, then eamo the political life and then the 
economic life. There were few right.s of material enjoyment 
or posso.s.sion given to Llie .spiritual man. lie. was divorced from 
material wealth and political power wliich wore not centred in 
his linnds. , His religious, social and cdncntional duties wore 
mimerons. Higher castes were considered to bo twiec-born or 
more evolved. They were taken to be more able to think, and 
also to direct tlieniselvos or others. Loss evolved and back- 
ward ca)nmunitic.s worn not cxtonnii'llod but allotted a po.sition 
and a profes.sion by way of discipline ’Cho advantages of which 
tlioy wero never tried to be deprived of. Such was the best view 
of the caste system of those who advocated it and strictly follow- 
ed it. ' * • 

Its'ilcfecls. — ^But ihoro is another side to the caste rpio.stion. 
Its prevalence in the rigid form rve have 1ms proved very 
di.saslTons to the strength and unity of India polificall}' and 
7 
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only higher unit that unites families into a larger whole. It 
helped in admitting foreign tribes who adopted Hindu gods 
^ and manners into Hindu fold. Hence it is important to see 
'\ what the future of the caste system would be. It would be 
hazardous and premature to state that it would disappear. 
But there are forces which are imdermining its strength and hold 
on the Hindu mind. Economic pressure brought about by the 
narrowing of economic ownings” free competition and western 
exploitation, have destroyed the old status , organisation of 
economic professions and pursuits, and castes have to change 
their economic outlook and to take to other professions which 
are not traditionally sanctioned. Brahmana, Ksattriya and 
Vaisya have lost a large number of their old pursuits which were 
their caste monopoly owing to foreign competition and to that 
of non-Hindus of other creeds whose political influence and power 
gave them a share or monopoly in many professions and pursuits. 
Hence the conception of caste associated with a profession and 
its code of behaviour have lost its strength. Only birth ele- 
ment has remained. Other constituent elements have become 
dissociated with the caste conception in this new economic 
struggle. New religious revival and social reform movement 
are sapping •the rigidity of caste system. There is a strong 
, tendency towards a fusion of subcastes and a closer association 
t of castes. Old Sastras did not sanction such rigidity. The 
eternal ideal of a four-class system seems to hold and to attract 
Hindus again towards a new synthesis of their disordered and 
disorganised society. Eeligious movements of Aryasamaja, 
Brahmosamaja and the revivalists have helped to create this 
atmosphere. The social reform movement based on revival 
of old customs, on utihty of a change in the present rigid order, 
on new rational and moral conceptions born of foreign systems 
of social organisation and strength is helping in weakening the 
stronghold of caste ideas. 

TFes^em influence . — The influence and attack of western 
civilisation on the old order of India is great. The strength and 
progress of western ideals and organisation of society are under- 
mining the respect for caste system in the minds of the people. 
Western education and science are gradually doing this work 
in schools, colleges and clubs. Hindus are now opposed to 
Hindus on this question. There is a ci%dl war in the Hindu 
social system. Lastly, the conversions to Islam and 
Christianity have awakened the Hindus to a sense of their 
dividedness and social chaos and to a want of social cohesion 
and unity. The present movement of Shuddhi and Sangathan 
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principles of almost all the systems of marriage have been the 
outcome -of this trait. All the ideas of inheritance, adoption 
and succe.ssion are the results of this way of living. In short, 
1 the whole code of the personal law of different communities is 
based on this idea of famity-life. Sloroovor many rules of our 
moral code and many of our immemorial customs can only bo 
explained by understanding this notion of family-grouping, 
because it is one of the first associations in which man and 
woman joined. 

Mcanmg of family . — Family may be defined as the small 
community formed by the union of one man with one woman. 
Children born of this union are included in the .family. But 
to define family the union and living together of one man and 
one woman is absolutely necessary. They constitute the house- 
hold. These natural associations arc the starting points or the 
germcells of early society. It may bo here objected that this 
definition of tlie fajnily is too ngrrow. For example, in India 
or amongst some other races and creeds polygamous relations 
are allowed. A man or the head of tlie family ma}’- have more 
than one wife. He is not restricted to marry or to form a union 
\yith only one woman. . There ,may be also , other relations, 
.namely, brothers, sisters, father and, mother, living together 
/ in a joint family . . Tjmugh all this is possible and is praotised 
? amongst many races, the, constituent element or that which gives 
birth to a .family is the uirfion of one man with one. woman. 
Their children come in afterwards, but family .starts with them 
tovo. 

Two underlying ideas . — Female chastity and descent through 
males are the two chief ideas underlying the formation and 
growth of patriarchal family. . Plurality of wives does not dis- 
.turb these fundamental ideas. As long as female chastity is 
maintained,, and agnatic relationship or descent through males 
is recognised, family exists. And hence the practice of poly- 
agamy has not disintegrated family, though.it may. have marred 
peaceful family^ fives in many instances. The central fact is 
that the authority of the male is to bo- recognised as supremo. 
Ho is to have no rivals. His dominion over the person of his 
vdfe or wives and children and the household property is pJira- 
moimt. Though the ideas of equal- rights of woman in the 
family property is growing up in-modern times, it has not reached 
the level of man’s.- Polygamy as. discouraged and dying out, but 
•woman has not man’s freedom in life an'd' enjoyment of rights. 
Man -still dominates. Woman still submits. > The -'necessaries 
.-of. fife are- earned and provided by man for -woman. . 
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The beginning of society is in family and a family is a 
natural association of kindred in blood, consisting of father, 
mother and their descendants. ^ 

Family is the social unit . — The imit of Hindu society is the 
family containing the head, his vrives, his unmarried daughters, 
and his sons with their wives and children. Tliis social group 
had a common dwelling, and lived, ate. worshipped their gods 
and enjoyed their estate in common. The authority of the head 
was great. Ho represented all the members of his family before 
the law and claimed complete obedience from them. The pro- 
perty, women and servants belonged to him. 

Its religion . — The family traced its descent through agnatic 
relations to a common ancestor. The religion, rehgious customs 
and gods of ancestors, and ancestor-worship became the reli- 
gious life of the family. Marriage relations, food relations, 
social ceremonies and customs and morality were based on these 
ancestral forms, customs and ideas. In this scheme of life the 
woman who came from outside in marriage, or went out in 
marriage naturally received a subordinate position. Her pro- 
prietary rights, if any, and her personal freedom were limited. 
She had a biological function and a religious place in the family 
and a social status in the caste or the world outside. But in 
the home she depended for her food, dress and other necessaries 
on her husband, and her movements and associations were con-- 
trolled by him. Similarly his sons and daughters depended 
for their education, upbringing, their marriage, food and dress 
on him, till they got separated and left the family, daughters 
by marriage, and sons by setting up new families and becoming 
themselves earning units. Other relations who depended on 
him had no independent rights, proprietary or personal. 

Joint family . — But when the law of succession and inheri- 
tance laid down. certain rules in case of a division of ancestral 
and not self-acquired, property, then sons and grandsons, bro- 
thers and imcles, mothers, wives and daughters came to have 
some legal properietary rights and personal freedom. This was 
a coparcenary or joint family and not an independent patriar- 
chal family. In a joint family there was no real patriarch, but 
a Karta or manager who looked after the personal interests of 
all joint members and their proprietary interests as long as the 
members remained joint and the property was not partitioned. 
In a joint family the earnings of all members went to a common 
purse or treasury. They were not in any way demarcated as 
separate possessions of earning members. The members were 
considered joint in mess, house and property. Non-earning 
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members possessed tlio same rights as the earning members. 
Tliis state of affairs romaiiietl till the members of the family 
separated and partitioned the property, shares and rights of 
each wliich wore laid down by the law. Thus an enlarged joint 
family split into a number of families wliich formed nuclei of 
now joint families. Later on they in turn would divide. In 
a joint fajnily four generatioms would be found li\nng together 
from the old retired grandfather and grandmother to the young 
now born grandchildren and a number of collaterals, grand- 
uncles, uncles, nephews, their wives and othe.rs who 'were not 
yet separated from the family. Thus there was a large number 
of agnates in the family. 

The relative position of males and females. — The position of 
the males in their rights of property and inheritance was similar 
if they wore of the same status or degree of relationship. Tlie 
position of woman was dependent. She had no independent 
property rights except legally in her Stridhan and as a widow’s 
estate, that is, the right of maintenance and enjoyment of pro- 
perty during her life-time. After her death the estate- passed 
to male reversioners of the last male heir who bad held tlio pro- 
perty. She was generally to obey her husband in her woman- 
hood and her son in her old age. She was generally to do the- 
housohold work. She was hardly given any literary education 
as her part of life lay in the house, in cooking, washing and look- 
ing after children and other similar works. Marriages of sons 
and daughters wore settled by parents, in which they had hardly 
any voice. To the wife the husband was like a god who was to 
bo obeyed and pleased in all ways. In this lay her family duty 
and spiritual salvation. She was expected to do the ordinary 
work of all other members, and thus some times became a house- 
druge in contrast to othor male household drones who were not 
earning but simply enjoyed food and clothing.’ The wife was 
theoretically an Ardhangi or Sahadhannacharini of her husband 
having an equal position in religious rites and in social cere- 
monies and festivals. The Damprti was one personality ideally 
and a unity of mind and real happiness resulting from marriage, 
but in proprietory managomont, and in personal control the 
‘ better ’ half (wife) had to yield and to obey the other half. If 
the husband died the position of widow in higher castes was 
hard religiously, socially and economically. She was not allowed 
to remarry as she had come into and fonhed part of her hus- 
band’s Gotra and family.' Remarriage would lead her into a 
new Gotra. Her spiritual relations and merit would be des- 
troyed in a remarriage. Consequently she was either expected 
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te.Jjurft herself as a Sali ,with-her dead hushand^or to lead the 
severe' life of a recluse mth a number of restrictions- on food, 
dress, -association and behaviour, and to follow, certain religious 
rites and penances. Her marriage-union noth , her' .husband 
was an eternal bond, not severed b)' her husband’s death, but 
was supposed to last in other world. Her life here, affected the 
life of her husband hereafter. If she however were .to -die (before 
her husband, he was allowed to take another wffe. Eveni during 
her life he could do this. In practice after her husband’s death she 
was deprived of all religious rights and social enjoyment and 
became a mere household drudge or labourer, burdened under 
religious and social restrictions in her personal freedom and morm- 
mont, and m proprietar}' rights even in her husband’s property. 

Its services . — The Hindu joint family served the needs 
of human beings in a variety of ways. When the state or- 
ganisation had not fully developed, families were small states 
within a state. The head who possessed magisterial powers 
looked after the person and property of the member^ of the 
family, preserved the religious customs and rites, and main- 
tained the economic pursuits and social status and manners. 
Traditions of family and society, marnage and education of 
its members were settled and cared for. Weaker members, 
women and children, were brought up and helped in life. It 
solved in a way the problem of the unemployed or the poor. 
When state had not come to recognise and to perform the wel- 
fare functions of society they were performed by families. 

Its evils . — Joint family has however in some respects ad- 
versely acted on the character of its members. -We have ahead}' 
stated about the subordination of women. It has created a 
number of drones who not being inclined to ivork keepi hanging 
•on the family and e.xhaust its resources and prove a constmt 
source of burden, quarrel and anxiety to tlic earning -members 
of the family. Their dependent' mentality gets increased and 
fed in its atmosphere. Initiative, venture. and de.rire for, work 
•on their part are absent. Their presonce-has .destroyed the 
atmosphere of an ideal and Jo>dng home -where father, .mother 
and children work happily and liarmoiupusly for .their existence 
and well-being. There is hardly any as.sociation‘ of wife and 
' husband for cultural or intellectual purpo.ses or spiritual growth 
except that one gets tired >pf them. .. , .. • 

Joint family life is not generally found suitable fo indivi- 
■'dual freedom - and new ventures. - It -has a conservative inthi- 
enoc on its members wbo ate unwilling to take to new ideas 
and pursuits. • - ' 
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■ Its gradual break up. , Economic pressure. — Hindfe- jouit 
family system is brealdng under the pressure .of ewnomic strugr 
gle. , All. able-bodied or adult, members must earn. Then only 
maintenance is possible, . The old rigour of .religious ideas and 
traditions is also waning before the rise of new ideas of society 
and morality. In cities persons engagfed in industrial, commer- 
cial and labour occupations find it impossible to maintain joint 
families., ^^ew ideas of individualism and material comfort 
are breaking the old morality of a j,oint family >vhere the prin- 
ciple of service and self-sacrifice were largely followed. The 
increasing cost .of daily life and maintenance will not coun- 
tenance the holding together of large families. In villages per- 
sons engaged in agricultural occupations find the land units too 
small for supporting a large family. The subdivision and frag- 
mentation of land and decay of farm or cottage industries have 
reduced the family income and it is too little to support all the 
members of an extended family. Hence a number of them are 
compelled to migrate to Other parts for work or to starve if worlc 
is not found. Hence modern conditions of economic life and 
modern ideas of a good material and progressive life seem to be 
against the spirit of a joint family system, and in the great 
economic Competition and struggle it Will be found too difficult 
to maintain its hold on the minds of the 'people. 

Family as an institution contains social and civic ele- 
ments ,in the service rendered by parents to children, by 
brothers tp sisters, by the strong to the , weak, in order and 
discipline, in duties and rights- in respect for personality and 
propert)'. in sanitation and education, in tradition and history^ 
in arbitration in children's tpiarrels, in the system of rewards 
and' punishments, ir-alhis dnd hhlp to the poor, in hospitality 
and' in’ m'any otlitr respects’. ’It has ecOnomio-, religious, social, 
political ■■'iin'd ■’eduChtional -side mf "life. It. promotes Iminan 
feeling, colkctive'kction.tiud social thinking. It is a 'great 
human and civic institution. ’ ... 

Foreign cdsfeJe^s societies !— casteless social groups of 
follo'wers of other religions have' their own system of traditions 
and' customs, wliere marriage and food relations are not restric- 
ted as amongst different castes. Hence the problem 'of inter- 
commnnal unity between such opposed pf -different groups is a 
dift'icult one to solve. 

The ways of escape, out of this impasse are not easy to 
suggests unless religion becomes a. personal' or family .•matter, 
conversions are 'Stopped, ideas of extreme-purity, pollution and 
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untoucliability decline. People must respect each other’s re- 
ligious feehngs put the interest of country above communitj' 
and caste, and consider that country’s economic and political 
interests are common and important above other things. 

_/4. SOCIAL CUSTOMS, 

Early marriage . — The custom of early marriage which has 
become deep-rooted is now being modified and adult marriages 
are again coming into vogue. Early marriages destroyed the 
physique, caused earl}' motherhood and death, of the girl, or 
her early \s-idowhood after her husband’s death. Children 
born were weaklings and there was a largo infant and children 
mortality. The Sarda Act (1930) penalises marriage of girls 
before 14 and of boys before 18. 

Sali . — The custom of Sati is now legally prohibited (1829 
Act) and whatever its theoretical advocates may say it is not 
a living custom. Re-marriage of widows is however looked 
down upon. Leaving aside the cases of those who willingly 
follow a life of abstinence and religious austerity after their 
husbands’ death, on those young widows who are not of this 
extreme ascetic and spiritual mentality, this prohibition works 
as a hardship, and this prevention also works as a moral mis- 
chief in society. Abortion of children, infanticide, and orphans , 
are the results. Family morality and social sense of human 
needs suffer. No doubt this custom is restricted to some higher 
castes who are now agitating for minimising its rigours. Law 
has removed restrictions on remarriage (1856). 

Polygamy . — Similarly the customs of polygamy and young 
girls being married to old men, many a times for the sake of 
money, are being discarded under the new economic, moral and 
educational pressure. But such changes and progress are slow, 
though all these customs are strongly condemnable. 

Restrictions on marriage . — ^There are restrictions on marriage 
as a whole which may be shortly stated as those of Gotra, sub- 
caste and Veda, which are compulsory and others, such as as- 
trological which are almost mandatory. This has led to in- 
breeding in some cases and is affecting the physique of society. 

5. POSITION AND STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Better position of high-caste women . — ^Historically inVedic 
times -women, such as Gargi, Maitreyi, had more freedom, and 
equality and were held in high esteem. Husbands could be 
chosen by themselves, widows could remarry and become edu- 
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catod, -and they held a great position and responsibility in tho 
family ' religiously and socially. Epics also give pictures of 
domestic and social happine.ss of women, such as Sita, Savitri 
and Daraayanti. But even then also it scorns all was not well. 
There were either a number of restrictions on or less scope for 
women. Higher caste women alone appear in a free and good 
light. 

Manu’s ideas. Pauranic Period . — !Manu states tho position 
of women as unfit for independence. She must depend on her 
relations. Her personal and proprietary rights are •restricted. 
Pauranic period shows early marriages and other customs in 
full swing. Foreign conquest and influence completed their 
degradation and restriction in purdah, which denied all outdoor 
life, social, recreational and educational, to women. It has 
stagnated her mind. Women are preservers of culture, edu- 
cators of children, companions and friends of men. Their 
moral, mental and physical strength will alone strengthen society. 
No doubt their duties as mothers and wives are largely in the 
household. Even then they require more freedom, more res- 
ponsibility and more education, especially when tho ideas and 
customs of men and society are so rapidly changing under tho 
influence of science and new thought. Without woman’s help 
and co-operation tho new world cannot bo properly created. 
Otherwise women’s conflict with men will rise. Their life must 
be harmonised to meet the needs of tho old revivified culture 
and the now adopted culture for which both have to be trained 
and allowed freedom to adjust themselves in all aspects of life. 
Medieval mind and morality of both men and women cannot 
live under or work under modern conditions and ideals. Ex- 
amples of groat countries of the East, Japan, Turkey and 
Iran are gradually showng what even independent countries 
have to do in order to exist in modem times for a better ' and 
fuller kind of life. 

The low view about women wherever it is, found must be 
given up, .and a noble view of their duties and responsibilities 
should be taken, and they must be brought up and treated 
accordingly. 

5. UNTOUCHABILITY. 

Its bases . — The custom of untouchability is a further growth 
of the rigidity of the caste system and is based on' conceptions 
of purity of blood and' dignity or piuity of professions, food, reli- 
" gion and morality,-and pollution in touch; ' ‘ • • 
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I{s mrioits kinds.-^Lct us see tlic extent of tlic.idca of Un- 
toucljability m various walks of life at koine anti out’-ide/ 

‘ ‘ ' (1) There IS a home untoHclialdlity while cooking or taking 
food, while doing wor.>hip and religious rite**, afrer 
takinir a hath, for a fixed period of day.s when birth 
and death take place amongst relations, during 
menstrual period of woinon. etc. But this tintouch- 
ahility is temporary. 

(2) There is a caste untouchahility m the practices of not 
taking food and water from .some castes,, not allowing 

, them to touch the prie.sts while worshipping gods, 
not sitting wth them or meals, etc. But this is also 
for particular purpo.scs and temporaiy. 

(3) There is a real untouchahility which is permanent. 
Certain groups of people known as .Antyaja.s or Clian- 
daias or Panchamas are not to bo touched at all. 

' ‘ They arc by birth untouchables. For no purpose can 

they be tonched or alimved to approach the other 
castes. Even their shadow is eon.sidered pollutinc. 

Tims we may .say that by birth .‘^ome arc ala ays fouch- 
ahles like Bralnnanas. Some are always jmtoncbables like Chau- 
dalas.'and some arc 'untouchables in sbme matters and on some 
occasions but othenrisd touchables. 

I/s ridiatlous mature . — But in the caso of Qiandalas the 
custom has gone tothe ridiculous length thatas aHindu a’Chan- 
dala is untouchable, as a converted ilussa'man or Cliristiau 
he becomes touchable. Even one may. touch an amclean ani- 
-mal and not get polluted by the touch, but not so if wc touch 
Chandalas. ■ Amongst touchable castes there seems- to have 
been formerly, more touchnbility in regard -to taking food, water, 
.when worshipping god. or when observing religious duties, hut 
later on rigidiry grew gro.ater. Even now some local custems 
allow lower castes’ touch in cooking and bringing water. ^Ve 
are, hot concerned with the teinpo'irary untouchabilitv araengst 
different castes or the same caste based on religious or hygienic 
grounds oh certain occasions, but we arc here dealing with the 
permanent untouchahility of Cha.ndnlas or~gtoiips of exterior 
castes with whom no tonchabilitv is possible on any cccitsicn. 

Its origin.— The ori^n of their ' degraded or depressed 
-position 'is ' partly jracial. partly, religious 'and partly socia l. 
The idea of untouchalnliiy originated in taboo of cerrain'work 
-or profession to which, a social .stigma was attached. The par- 
sons who did it became poUutei’ - ■ ■ - 
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Tills custom is based on social usages and beliefs as found 
recorded in old Dliarma Sastras. Though there were only 
four classes recognised by the Vedas*, the fifth class of Pan- 
chainas was recognised to exist from very early times. Those 
who fell from even Sudra Dharma were put in the Ati-Sudra or 
Antyaja class, and others who degraded themselves by- certain 
great, sins, prohibited acts and breaches of duties were classed 
as this fifth class, and still others who could never he classified 
amongst any one of the four classes or put even nearer them 
formed always the nucleus of this untouchable class because of 
their unclean methods and pursuits of liv'chhood, their dirty 
food, their low customs, their vulgar speech, their immoral 
and rude character and the perils of their neighbourhood from 
h}'gionic, moral and religious considerations. Those people 
may have been from amongst those conquered like the Sudras, 
but did not take to recognised motliod.s of Sudra life and hence 
remained outside the Vedic pale of four Vanias, and also from 
amongst those others who had fallen by their contact with 
those who were alwaj-s beyond the Aryan pale, religiously, 
.socially, and culturally. 

The.se accusations against them made them live .segregated 
and located outside villages and towns, and tlioir movement 
in villages and town.s was strictly curtailed and regulated as 
regards time and localities. 

Denial of elementary human rights . — The number of these 
exterior castes in India is very large, about four cror cs or les.s. 
They have to-day no elementary liuinan rights in the society, 
though legally there are no disabilities. , Their elevation from the 
lowest position of social and religious life to a better state is the 
duty of every Indian who considers them ns Indians. On the 
Hindu lies this greate.st blot. Even if they arc considered bad 
in all respects it is the duty of society to educate him to better 
and cleaner wa}'s of life which arc considered more moral and 
human. Neglect cannot raise backward or ignorant or wicked 
people to better status. The conception is that people can be 
improved in their status in this one life and need not depend 
for it till next birth. Karma can be changed by education, asso- 
ciation and example and practice of now and better idea's and 
principles. They can be compelled to give up bad customs and 
vices by law as well as by preaching and education. 

. Its continuance is a danger — The question of untouchr 
ability is pressing us religiously, socially and politically. 
On the welfare, goodwill, and co-operation of this large 
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class -nill depend our strength and progress. To-day our 
nation and our humanity demand their emancipation &om the 
thraldom of ages in -vrhich they are. Their slave mentality and 
condition have to be changed and a great limb of the nation 
is to be assimilated in the society. Their conversion to other 
religions would be a great danger to India. Their Shuddhi 
would be a great achievement, and the disappearance of imtouch- 
abihty a great epoch in Indian history. Their present position 
is a great hindrance to our national progress in all ways. Their 
awakening to their own -wretched position has led totheir hatred 
against other communities. The ideas of high and low human 
beings by mere birth are not human and based on false knowledge, 
llan is an alterable, educable and perfectible being. He is dy- 
namic and progressive and hence requires scope for free action 
and guidance towards higher action, thought and speech. Low 
and suppressed position deteriorates human beings just as high 
and pri\dleged position elevates him and helps in keeping him 
at a high level unless he takes himself to bad ways of life per- 
versely. 5Ian placed in difficult circumstances can rise if there 
is in him the dissatisfaction -with Ids surroundiogs, and if there 
is some scope for his movement and some response for his action. 
Untouchables who remained satisfied with and believed in their 
conditions of life never struggled for change. To-day times have 
spread dissatisfaction amongst them. Therefore their problems 
must be considered from a national and humanitarian view 
point and not from the point of \-iew of their hereditary status. 

Samfs’ and reformers' attilude . — Great teachers and saints 
in the past have preached the equality of all castes and out- 
castes in the eyes of God, They did not differentiate between 
high and low. Bhagvat Gita speaks of the equality of a learned 
Brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog and a Qiandala in the 
oyes of a Pandit. Buddha gave an equal position to all in his 
Sangha. Similarly other great men did it. But it was only a 
spiritual equality and not a social one. In the same strain the 
Vedantist Sankaracharya said “whether one is a Cliandala or 
a Brahmana matters not, he is a teacher, such is my opinion ’’ 
Bamanuja preached equality in this world and admitted 
Chandala women and Sudras as disciples, and allowed them to 
come into temples and to bathe in tanks His -was not how- 
ever what is called social cqtiality. Ramnnanda took dis- 
ciples from lower cartes. Similarly Kabir. Chaitanya, Kam- 
deva, Tukarama and other Bhakti saints professed and preached 
these ideas. Some took food with imtouchahIe,s. On their 
teachings arose n number of untouchable saints famous for their 
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devotional h^^Tims. But tho society as such did not accept the 
principle of equality. They may fraternise with them reli- 
giously at certain festivals, such as Holi or Eamalila or at 
national temples, such as Jagannath of Puri in the East, 
Vonkatoshwar of Giri in tho South, Vithoba of Pandharpur in 
Maharashtra in tho West, but social strictness and also religious 
rigidity of castes as a whole remained 

Dissenting sects and new religious movements, — Converting 
sects, such as those of Jains, Buddhists, Silchs, have not been 
able to solv e this social question. They have now become 
quiotistic in the zeal of conversion. Foreign religions, such as 
those of Islam and Christianity, arc the only groups which offer 
equality of status and pri%dleges to all who accept their faith in 
social and religious matters. Now modern religious bodies, 
such as those of the Brahmo Samajists, Prarthana Samajists, 
Arya Samajists, Deva Samajists, Theosophists, recognise no 
untouchabilitj' or caste rigidity. On the contrary they emphasise 
tho idea of universal brotherhood, and are encouraging the low 
castes to ameliorate their condition and to improve their status. 
Hindu society as a whole under tho influence of the movement 
for Shuddhi and Sangathan is gradually finding its way to the 
removal of untouchability and rigidity of caste system. Tho 
process is slowly going on. Anfyajas are gradually rising by 
adopting other professions, such as cultivation, pubUc service, 
military service, clerkships, teachorships, etc. This creates a new 
outlook in them and they become better in social tone and morals. 

Their ‘present disabilities. — The position of these castes at 
the present time is not very much improved. Tho disabilities 
though losing their rigour are still there. They are barred from 
pubbe utilities, such as, the use of roads, schools, tanks, and 
wells. They are deprived of religious facilities, such as entry 
into and use of temples and burning grounds, and taking part in 
processions. In many cases services of barbers, admission to 
restaurants, hotels, theatres and dharmasalas owned by, pri- 
vate individuals are denied to thenn 

Movements for reform. — There is a .great movement witliin 
the country led by Mahatma Gandhi and others, known as the 
Harijan movement, and also by the leaders of these castes, to 
remove all their civic disabilities and to improve their civil, 
social, educational and religious status. They have no doubt 
partly succeeded. They have awakened the country to the 
immensity and importance of the problem and of its imme- 
diate solution. They have made the Hindus examine the whole, 
basis of their caste system and its morality, humanity and utility. 
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bispite of the prohibition again‘.t tlicir entering - into 
temples these castes are definitely Hindus. Tliey nvorslup'tlie 
same deities, though from a distance. Iso doubt, tlicir social 
and religious di.sabilities tend to foster their conversion to Lsiani, 
Ciiristianity or fiikhism whoso missionaries are trj’ing their 
best to prose'ytise them. But even after conversion the social 
stigma does not disajipcar all at once. It is stated that eco- 
nomical!}* their condition i.s generally not bad in all the pro- 
vinces. In some they are to a certr.in i xtent self-supporting 
and arc by no means desperately poor. 

Equality of all castes . — In 1923 the Hindu ilahasabha 
passed a resolution declaring that the untouchable, s had equal 
rights with other Hindus to study in schools, and to me ivells. 
roads and temples, and it called on barbers, washermen and 
priests to render their services to them. 

Work of All the Hindu mif-sions. mandals, 

samajas and societies have done valuable A\ork in rai.ring their 
social .status. The Depressed Classes Mission Society was founded 
in 190G in BombayHof the purpose of elevating their .social as 
■well as the spiritual conditions by promoting education, prorid- 
ing work, remed}ang social disabilities, and preaching to them 
principles of liberal rolirion, good moral life and good citizenship. 

Work of Mahatma Gandhi.— Mahatma Gandlii has made the 
removal of untouchability a plank in the programme of the Con- 
gress movement. He has greatly contributed to its mitigation 
and partial removal. He has established in 1932 an A1D_ 
In^iia JJarijan Sevak Sanglia with its headquarters at Delhi 
and with provincial branches in order to deal with the problem 
of fighting untouchability as a whole. 

Travavcore State’s great reform . — As the resu’t of a wide 
campaign in Tlalabar the Government of Travaucore threw open 
all schools, chatrams, tank? and wells to them. Later on it 
issued the tempje entry proclamation on the 12th Xovemher 
193G, which gives them fall and free access to Hindu places 
of worship and their appurtenances without any restrictions 
whatsoever. This is the greatest step taken to reform Hindu- 
ism since the Xime of Ilamanuja. 

Problems of untonchahles . — ^The prohlenis which face the 
untouchables are not merely tlie removal of untouchalnlity and 
social equality but ako the .securing of political rihbts. eco- 
nomic opportunities, e<lucational equipment and V o'livancri 
s-mitary conditions, medical aid and removal of i dis- 
abilities. They are being tackled by provincial gc>^*^.gj.jjjjjeDrs, 
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reform associations and religious missions. The result is notice- 
able in the relaxation of the rigour of the evil of imtouchabihty. 

Modern education and political movements . — The modern 
educational, converting and political movements are bringing 
them rapidly forward and men from the untouchables them- 
selves have taken to the task of their community’s progress. 
■The public is now sympathetic and helpful towards their efforts 
to rise and to progress. We hope the problem of untouchability 
will be rapidly solved. 

Untouchability is a national coil . — The problem of these 
exterior castes is a national problem. When the people as a 
whole desire equality and freedom, imity and independence 
it cannot deprive a large section of itself every elementary right 
of citizenship and humanity. These people are now awakened 
to their low status in society and have become conscious of their 
wrongs. The)’- are rising against the oppressions and inequali- 
ties which they suffer. They are going to enter into or to remain 
within that fold or community which assures them perfect 
equality and security of their life, hberty and property, or to 
fight vdth all those who deny them these. They want all ci^dc 
and political rights and the removal of all social prejudices and 
i religious sanctions against them. 

The emancipation of .these classes is a shw qua non of the 
development of Indian nation and humanity. They must be 
made an integral part of it. They do not behove in the so-called 
trusteeship of other classes. They want to share fully and 
enjoy equally the hfc of the nation. 

Its abolition absolutely necessary . — ^Untouchability is a 
sinful and immoral custom and it must be destroyed with- 
out any hesitation, even if it is acceptable to the majority. 
Thore is no question of local option ns advocated in temperance 
reform. The exterior castes want their selfrespect asssured on 
a basis of social, rohgious and economic equality. The .surest 
way to their elevation hos in higher education, higher employ- 
ment and better ways of earning a lirdng. They -srant respect 
shown to their human porsonahty. They want a religion wliich 
will give them equality of social status. Tin's can only be done 
at least by the abohtiou of the sy.stem of inequality of castes. 
Otherwise in course of time they will leave for another religion 
and society where they will bo welcomed and given an equal 
social, religious, econoniic and political status. From the point 
of view of the Hindu Society it would be a great loss and danger 

8 
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to its security and peace, and a groat stain on lier moral and 
tuman outlook. . 

Primitive tribes . — ^Primitive tribes in India n^ho live in Mils 
and forests of India and who live even now in their old pri- 
mitive form of tribal organisation number about two and a half 
ctores. Of these only 82 lacs have been returned as adhering 
to their tribal religions. The remainders are mainly Hindu. 
There are also some Christians, Buddhists and Bluslims 
amongst them. 

The general tone of social life. — Hindu, life is more sectional 
or compartmental than unitary. There are a number of social 
and religious groups arranged under a confederal basis with a 
few common ideas associating them together. Between dif- 
ferent groups there is no real social life. There is no inter- 
dining, no intermarriage, no common social gathering where 
each one feels absolutely free and equal to the other even tempo- 
rarily. Social life is thus exclusive and narrow. The system 
of touchability and untouchability is carried to excess and has 
been made a social institution which debars people from asso- 
ciating freely with one another and from making common cause 
in weal or woe and in national dangers and calamities. People, 
if they meet in common, meet only for a certain purpose or 
function on certain occasions and not for social enjojunent or 
recreation. New sports, clubs, and gymnasiums are gradually 
changing this but not as a whole. The caste system and its 
tendency to split create new ranks, classes and subcastes whore 
the conceptions of high and low. learned and ignorant remain 
deep-rooted. The society thus remains is a static condition, 
in a conservative mood, and maintains its hereditary character, 
composition and status. The social organisation is not recep- 
tive of new ideas and new men. There is no response in it to 
new freedom or ideals. Consequently co-operation \vitlt other 
groups becomes very difficult. Society remains blind and un- 
progressive. Individual is chocked and not liberalised. 

7. Sikh Community. 

Sikh reforms . — Sikhs are a democratic religious community. 
But their increasing contact with the W'estern culture has roused 
them to a new spirit of social refonn and religious purification. 
It has also led to a revival of communal consciousness and to a. 
recognition of communal interests. The progrcssivo section 
amongst them has initiated reformatory and educational move- 
ments. There has developed a sort of new-Sikhism which 
accepts the Khalsa traditions and also holds a modern out- 
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"look oh social, political and educational needs. They have 
created an. elective council, called the Chief Khalsa Dowan, 
for dealing with their religious and educational affairs and for 
the protection ’of their sec’ular interests. Its chief educational 
institution is the Khalsa College at Amritsar. There ard 
other colleges and schools also. Sikhs have got passed an act 
in 1909 to legitimise a special form of Sikh marriage. 

In recent years the reform of their religious institutions 
assumed a groat importance. These institutions called Guru- 
dwaras are of a monastic typo attached to a shrine. They are 
controlled by Sikh mahants. In 1920 a committee called 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee was established 
for the management of their .sacred shrines. The Akalis, 
a militant puritan sect of the Sikhs, carried out the Committee’s 
orders and occupied monasteries and ejected their old managers. 
The Committee was declared unlawful in 1923 and its members 
arrested. In 1925 the Sikh Shrines Act was passed. It 
brought all Sikh religious institutions under the control of the 
Siklr Community through the agency of local congregational 
representatives, their managers were deprived of permanent 
tenure of their olEces, the duo application of monastic en- 
dowments was ensured, and the proper maintenance and audit 
of accounts prescribed. 

8- Paksi Community. 

Parsis, lead and contribution . — Parsi Community is a closed 
exclusive community, inheriting a long past -tradition and cul- 
ture. Being a very small community it has not many social 
problems, as all its members stand more or less on an equal 
social footing. It however was affected by the 19th century 
Indian movements. The Parsis have proved to be the greatest 
philanthropists in India and the amount and number ‘of 
their charities and benefactions are enormous and most of them 
are established on non-communal lines for the promotion of 
medical, educational and social work. Their citizen spirit and 
liberality and munificence have not been equalled in India. 
“ Parsi, thy name is charity.” 

A number of great reformers arose amongst them, such as 
Nooroji Ferdoonji (1817-1885), Dadabhai Nooroji- (1826-1917), 
Sorabji Shapurji Bengali (1831-1893) Kharshedji Bustamji 
Cama (1831-1909), Behramji M. Malabari (1853-1912), J. N. 
Tata, (1839-1904), D. E. Wacha (>1844-1935) qnd P. M. llehta, 
(1846-1915). They were pioneers and lenders of social, political 
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industrial and educational reform movements in "Western India. 
They tried to regenerate the social condition of the Parsis and 
the restoration of the Zoroastrian religion to its pristime purity. 

ilalabari is considered one of the greatest social reformers 
of modem India. In 1910 Cama inaugurated a Zoroastrian 
Conference under the inspiration of a Parsi priest named Dhala. 
He tried hard to spread education amongst the Parsis and revive 
Iranian studies and researches and to found a number of edu- 
cational institutions. J. J. Jlodi carried on the work. 

9. MUSLIJI SOCIAL LIPE IX IXDLA. 

•‘In the House of Allah, all are equal.” Koran. 

''True equality is proportionate.” Plato. 

Principles of social organisation. — The principles and forms 
of Muslim social life differ from those of the Hindus. Though 
their .society is based on and imbued vdth the tenets of their 
own religion like the Hindu society, the principles underlying 
their social beliefs are absolutely different from those of the 
Hindus. The ideal Islamic social system is based on the prin- 
ciple of the equality of man. Every iluslim is equal not only 
in the eye of his religion but also in that of his society, polity 
and law. There is no Varna or Jati system to create differences 
of high and low. touchables and untouchables, whites and blacks ' 
amongst the JIushms. There is the social equality of men of 
all races, along with the spiritual equality of all trae Muslims. 

But this theoretical social equalitj' was not actually follow- 
ed by Arabs in their relations to and treatment of non-Arab 
Muslims whom they called Mawalis or ch'ents and tvhom they 
gave less of social and political privileges. Intermarriages 
with them or giving of higher political posts to them were not 
appreciated but. condemned. Arabs were proud of their 
noble blood and were not in favour of the equaUtarian ideas of 
non-Arab Muslims. The same tendency was observable in 
other races when they were converted and when they acquired 
political power and prestige in a community or a country. The , 
tribal or racial conception did not fuUy rield to the reli^ous 
conception of equality. Hence we find to-day a number of 
restrictions on and prejudices against the ideas of social equahty 
amongst Mushm peoples. 

The system of slavery continued to exist amongst Muslims 
though their lot and position was much improved as soon as 
they became Aluslims. Children bom of a slave girl had the 
same rights as tho^ bom of a lawful weldlock. There is hardly 
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any recpgnition ' of illegitimacy of birth in Islam. There is no 
sin attached at the birth. A man does not inherit the sins of 
his parents or caste or colour. He can become equal to another 
in this very life by his own exertions. There is no caste stigma 
or caste honour. In the Islamic fold there is the doctrine of 
the brotherhood and equality of man. Muhammad says 
“ Eemember, you are all brothers. All men are equal in the 
eyes of God. To-da}^ I trample under my feet all distinctions 
of caste, colour and nationahty. All men are sons of Adam, 
and Adam was of dust”. 

Presence of social evils. In spite of all these theories and 
injimctions of the Muslim faith, Muslim society in India as else- 
where is faced rvith a number of social evils born out of human 
nature and the past and present hnpoan associations of the 
converted. There is a number of injurious customs and super- 
stitious beliefs which require eradication before Muslim societ)’^ 
can become strong and efficient to take a proper part in modern 
Ufe. 

Religious basis . — ^The religious basis of every approved 
custom, belief or institution has given the Muslim society a 
hide-bound character. It will be extremely difficult to change 
this and to create in it a progressive outlook. It can throw 
away accretions but it cannot give up sanctioned or tradition- 
ally accepted codes and customs of life. This medieval men- 
tality based on religion is detrimental to the ideas and needs 
of modern life and progress. It is the greatest problem facing 
the Muslims in their economic, social, and political regeneration 
in modern Iiidia. 

. Authoritarian concejition . — ^Isiam is a peculiar blend of the 
ideas of human equality and brotherhood, and theological ab- 
solutism. There. is no right conceded to the Muslims to go 
against the revealed injunctions and interpretations of the 
Koran, the sayings of the Prophet, the traditions of the 
Khalifas or the Imams, and the Futwas of Ulemas. The tem- 
porary time-%‘alue, place-value and human-value of social sys- 
tems are not recogm'sed. Hence it suffers and stagnates like 
other religio-social systems. 

It is now admitted by thoughtful • JIuslims that there 
are social enls amongst them and -they require refonn. MTie- 
ther the reform is to lead back to the correct teaching of an ideal 
Islam or to run forward on the lines of the necessities of modern 
humanitarian and international social life is also a great pro- 
blem with them. But that reform must come is fully recog- 
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niscd. Wliother the past ideals aro to dominate or the fufuro 
or modem needs arc to inspire will depend on the tcrnperamcnl 
of the reformers. 

Caif.fcx of social evils . — The social evils which have arisen 
are dne to tho fact that Jlnslim society is not composed of one 
race or one culture. A number of tribc,s or castes at different 
levels of culture, ctietom, and outlook have entered it.s^ fold. 
And when they did thi.s apain-st their own v.ill or c/)nviction or 
out of necessit)’ they retained many traits and customs of tlicir 
old civilisation, society and mentality. Islam was merely a 
superficial supcrimposi'tion. Most of the old ide.a.s, prejudices 
and superstitions have remained amongst them. This was 
bound to bo the result when conversion was not based 
on persuasion and conviction, but on forco or necessity. 
Conversion in such ca.ses wa.s a nominal one without any real 
roots in Ihc minds of the converted. Therefore tliere is a cons- 
tant and permanent need of social reform amongst the Muslims 
of India. 

Caste ideas. — To-day they suffer from casto ideas inspitc 
of their ideas of equality and brotherliood. There are no inter- 
marriages and there aro discriminations amongst Saiyads, 
Shaiks, Mughals, Pathans, and others. Intermarriages are very 
often avoided and are less common. Tliore is tho pride of noble 
birth and there is the difference of culture. But one good thing 
there is. There is no injunction against intermarriages and 
therefore this reform can come about easily by education and 
levelling of cultural ideas and customs. 

Close' marriage . — One of the great evils amongst Muslims 
is the system of close marriages. There is a sorf of clan endo- 
’garpy rcssnlting often in close marriages of first cousins. These 
lead to physical deterioration and perpetuation of hereditary 
diseases. Intellectual and moral power is consequently stun- 
ted. Unless a system of exogamy is worked put this evil is 
likely to xemam in such cases. 

Early marriage . — ^Therc is again the ovjl of early marriages 
prevalent in the society. There are a number of pre-puberty 
marriages. They have to bo stopped, and only those marriages 
have to he encouraged which take place when the full develop- 
'iqenfc of the boy and the girl occurs, say, at the ages of 20-25 
and 13-20 respectively. Early marriages lead to early physical 
deterioration or death. Early widowhood also results from it. 

' Polygamy . — ^Polygamy is another evil but it is not largely 
PTPvalent. Equal treatment of all wjves is pot possible. It 
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-creates domestic discord and misery..- Hence it must be^given 
up. No rebgion enjoins polygamy. It may in certain cases 
permit it. There is however a steady rise of public opinion 
against it. Ill-assorted marriages have also to be prevented 
between the very old and the very young. They lead to immora- 
lity, discontent, apd ideas of sale and purcliase of brides as cattle. 
Marriage is not to be licensed concubinage. It has the elements 
of companionship, mutual response, and domestic happiness. 
Woman is neither a slave nor a piece of property. She is a per- 
sonality to bo happily associated with in a joint endeavour to- 
wards happiness, a good family life and a healthy progeny. 

Widoio re-marriage . — ^The problem of widow remarriage is 
also facing the Muslim society, though there is nothing in the 
religion against it. Perpetuation of a life-long widowhood is 
tyramiy on an unwilling woman. It encourages or connives 
at illicit intercousrse. This custom is prevalent in the middle 
and higher classes. The force of custom or prejudice against it 
has to be minimised, and the social taboo on widow remarriage 
has to bo removed. 

Divorce has been allowed by Islam, and marriage is 
not considered indissoluble. But it was not necessarily favoured. 
Man has however the power of putting on end easily to the 
marriage relationship lyhich has proved unhappy, but woman 
has no power to do it except through a very complicated legal 
procedure. 

Purdah . — The last but not the least is the great evil of pur- 
dah which perpetuates the seclusion of women and their com 
fincment to homo where all Contact with the world of life and 
progress is tabooed. It seems to have partly a religious sanc- 
tion, and partly the force of custom behind it. To the extent 
to which it prevails in northern India it is inhuman. It is 
utterly condcmnablo whether religion, custom, need, man’s 
joalotisy, idea of woman as property or slave has sanctioned, 
maintained or perpetuated it. Text and tradition must be sot 
aside and the woman freed from her life-long prison. Want 
of fresh air, of social intercourse, of free movement, and of joy 
in life are some of its evils which deloriorato hor mind and body 
and consequently the growth of a healthy and good progeny 
is impossible. Stunted growth, physical deterioration and a 
life of idleness are the result. 

The evils of joint fam^y system are also visible amongst 
Musbms. A number of relations remain idle and feed at tho 
cost of one or two earning members. 
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lave tried to fight for the nationalisation of the church and for 
self-government in .the church against foreign missions and 
their control, and also for the development of a sense of in- 
dependence and self-respect ard a national church. The 
first Indian Christian to conceive of a national church of 
.India was Rev. Lai Bihari Dey (1824-1894). He was Sgainst 
the multiplicity of sects and denominations and therefore wanted 
a national church free from foreign control. He wanted Indian 
Christian ministers to be placed on a footing of absolute equa- 
lity with their European confreres wh’ch the Europeans 
would not allow. Similarly Rev. W. T. Satthianadhen (1830- 
1892) also worked for the independence of the Indian Chmeh. 

The Indian Christians have not been able to create 
either a national or united church as yet. Nor they have 
developed any culture which may be called their Own. They 
have been fed more or less by foreign missionaries and foreign 
cultures. There is also the problem of indigenous versus 
foreign forms and ceremonials and ways of life. Some of the 
Indian Chr'stians have however taken a great part in the move- 
ment of conversion and of social service as a handma’d to it. 
Their social service has taken the form-of medical help, economic 
relief, social protection and education. They have founded 
I schools, colleges, hospitals and rescue and relief homes for 
' these purposes which have beim imitated by other communities. 
Pandita Ramabai’s work in the establishment of Sharda Sadan 
or Home of Learning in Poona in 1892 for the education of girls 
is well known. It wa^ later on transferred to Kedgaon near 
Poona. It was a jireat pioneer, work. She however did not en- 
courage western- fashions of life>amongst -her pupils- and prote- 
ges. but wanted- them to adhere to the old simple customs of 
food, dress and life. She worked devotedly and .under great 
hardships in famine striken areas and rescued a large number of 
girls from misery-and sin. Her two other institutions Mukti- 
Sadan (Home of Salvation) and Kriyia Sadan (Home of Rescue) 
were also located at Kedgaon. She worked there from 1896 to 
1922. 

11.' SOCIAL REFORM. 

T/ie rise, of Modern Social Reform movemeyiU-rMoA&tn social 
reform movement along with a general awakening, of the peo- 
pel is due to a contact Avith and attack by .European society, 
morals and culture, European education, science and literature. 
Their principles and ideals, their successes in. worldly life in its 
various- branches, and their rule in Indio awakened Indian 
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metliods .wd principles .of- social 'Service and freedom. Their 
ideas of life did not help matorioi progress and political re- 
generation, and iiinity. It n-as only a blind or fro\vning attitude. 

A neio class of vwJcers and a great national awakening . — 
AVhile these controversies wont on a now class of workers who 
actually wanted to carry out some of their new ideas in practice 
arose and gave a real turn to social reform movement. They 
made reform real and showed the public its good and evil results 
in particular questions and problems they undertook to inves- 
tigate and to solve. Female education, widow remarriage, 
adult marriage, intermarriage, removal of untouchability, 
spread of education and other social problems began to be 
regularly worked out in institutions started by zealous, hard- 
working, and honest persons. This destroyed the sharp edge 
of social reform controversy. The public apathy disappeared 
owing to various influences. The spread of education and 
science, the preaching of modern religious movements, the 
study of the best and ancient Hindu literature by foreign and 
Indian scholars, the untenable position of some of the old cus- 
toms, the missionary philanthropy in schools, colleges and 
hospitals ’in looking after the welfare of the sick, the famine- 
stricken, the orphans, the lepers, the downtrodden and others, 
and some of their large but peaceful conversions awakened their 
conscience and intelligence and moulded the mind of the young 
generation to the necessity and reception of reform ideas. -This 
was largely helped by the presentation made by -great -scholars 
of the best and highest ideals of ancient Hindu society which 
were more in- accord w'ith modern ideas than the medieval ideas 
of Hinduism. The result was the awakening of a, new national 
outlook on all social problems facing India. . . ; 

The problem of social reform, — ^The problem of social reform 
is very difficult in India. ■ No doubt we have a back-ground of 
common traditions in our religions, laws, customs, institutions 
and even in their later perversions or ■ confusions. But really 
speaking our social problemsared'fferentwith'differontcastos and 
communities, provinces and creeds. One type or One method 
of social reform is impossible for all. Some common principles 
and methods, some common limitations and aims may . be re- 
cognised, but each group -will have first to conrider its present 
level of social efficiency and ideas. A number of - special re- 
forms have to be adopted and evils to bo eliminated before ,a 
common soci<al platform- for reform can be created. • - 
■ ‘ • The aim of social reform.— Tha chief aim of social reform will 
be 'to lead sooiety to strength, purity and- freedom so as to stop 
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the stagaation and deterioration of the race which is going on 
physically, morally and intellectually. Rise of discontent in 
society is a danger to its strength and co-oporation. There: 
fore a reform of social abuses is necessary and an adoption of 
certain principles of social justice, feeling and behaviour is to 
be striven for. Hindu society is to-day not efficient, .strong, 
and free. It may have survived m the past because of a suit- 
able medieval environment. To-day the environment has 
changed in every way politic.illy, socially, religiously, oconoroi; 
cally and educationally. There arc now amibitions and mow 
conditions of life. Hindu society is seen to bo unable to bear 
their strain. It is fallen m varous ways. Its various elements 
are not equally and properly treated. Its various groups 
are not properly balpnced and harmonised. Its vdtiated and 
vicious parts are not segregated, eradicated or improved. There 
is a conflict and discontent within, there is an attack and con- 
version from without. It stumbles at every new step which it 
takes to progress because of its internal maladjustinent and 
confusion. Tliore is no unity or harmony within. Early 
models of social life are still admired find loved because they are 
old or bccauso there is a feeling of horror and a fear of hell 
if they arc broken. The hold of old injunctions and customs 
is very strong. There is a belief in their efficacy, goodness and 
strength because of their long continuity and preservation under 
various circumstances. Regard for fictitious purity and not 
strength is the aim in life. Fear of change and its unknown 
results is ingrained in blood. These are some of the obstacles 
to a proper valuation of social life and organisation. 

Old society cannot conlimie . — Now social reformers have to 
a certain extent examined the bases of old society ’and the needs 
of a new society. They have pointed out what they think as 
social evils. They have studied the Sastras and shoyni what 
thoj'' have authorised as peremptory or othenvise. and what is 
the real nature of the customs and institutions they have ad- 
vocated. To-day they hold that old isolation and seclusion are 
not possible. Interdependence, association, and co-operation 
are the laws of the world. Contact and conflict of various 
ideas, customs and institutions must give rise to new ■values 
which -will respond to new en'vironnient and new necessities. 
Otherwise there will be a decay and death of our social life it 
being left ^vithout any "vigour to meet the new circumstances of 
human life. . , 

Spirit actuating social reform . — The spirit ■which aijtuates 
social reform to-day is to liberate gnan in order to . develop 
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originality, enterprise and self-reliance in liini in worldly life. 
What is latent, good and powerful in him must be allowed to 
come out, and not suppressed under social forms. Ho is to be 
led from false constraint to real freedom, from credulity to faith, 
from status to contract, from autliority to toleration, from 
blind fatalism to a sense of human wortli and dignity, from 
egoism to altruism, and from unorganised to organised life. 

Our social ills . — Our present ills are many. Our phy.sical 
deterioration, our weakness of clinractcr, our c.xtromo license 
in some and extreme bondage in other things, our want of ini- 
tiative, power and cohesion, our intellectual povert}- and moral 
cowardice are evident to all. Our social o.xports have concen- 
trated their attention on the problems of unification of 
castes, removal of untouchability, bar to conversion, joint 
family, intermarriage, interdining, remarriage, adult marriage, 
old age marriage, polygamy, purchase and sale of brides, age 
of consent, dowry system, fomalo education, Sati, widow’s 
position and profession, temple prostitution, purdah, and dignity 
of women. Those arc some of the prominent problems which 
are considered to bo facing us. Early marriage and motherhood 
have brought about our physical deterioration, a large infant 
death rate, and the lowering of average limit of ago. Others 
have resulted in degrading our women’s position and part in 
society. Rigidity of ca.sto system and untouchability have des- 
troyed the organic unity and vitality of society and left it with- 
out a common aim and a central organisation. Ever}' person 
does not fool himself to bo a part and parcel of the whole society. 
Ho has no place and share in the whole group. The conception 
of society as a unitary organism must bo developed. Society 
must make the life of every one possible and good and 
progressive. 

In the past wo as a society hardly paid attention to these 
problems. Each family or caste did what it liked or what 
suited it. Each group settled its ow’n social problems, and laws, 
its advance and outlook. Its movement, if any, was of slow assi- 
milation. That there was change in the old rules and methods 
of life is undoubted. The maxim that custom is stronger than 
an injunction of Sastra left independence to the group to follow 
what it adopted as custom. There was another way in which 
social advance took place". The interpretations of religious 
teachers and the rise of new reh’gious sects introduced new 
thoughts and new practices of life in society which influenced 
others. But on the whole we considerd that our system of'social 
life was perfect and divinely sanctioned and that no change was 
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n'ocossary. Baclward castos wore to- make approaches to it 
as the highest system. Our Karma tiicory -wrongly understood 
created a passive acquiosconco in o\dl or in calamity. Out 
intense othorworldlinoss created amongst us a general indif- 
ference to secular interests, almost Iiordering on fatalism. The 
conception of man’s high dignity and destiny in this very life 
under a discipline of better ideas and forms with the help of Ids 
noiv Karma or ofTorte was not largely hold. Heredity and birth 
and not free-wdl and action were tho only factors recognised 
in determining the essentials of social organisation. 

Methods of reform . — Leaving aside those who are orthodox 
(Sanatani) or conservatives and who believe in “ whatever is 
is best or divine, right and perfect,” and who may bo termed 
Diiivavadi, we see that there are those who believe in voluntary 
reform and those in coinpulsorj’ reform. Compulsory reforms 
arc brought about by tho state or caste by means of its coercive 
power. They arc imposed from without. Tho state or caste 
may first ascertain the necessity of reform, but it forces its 
members to adopt it, and if they refuse it punishes them by 
means of its Danda. In certain cases tho laws a state passes 
may be permissive or obligator}'. In the first case the reform 
becomes .optional. The abolition of Sati in 1S29 was a com- 
pulsor}' piece of legislation. The Act of Komnrriago in 1856 , 

is a permissive one. 

Yohintarij method . — ^Tho voluntary methods are based on 
imitation, renval, reconstruction and rational adaptation 
of basic principles of life to new needs by a person, family 
or caste without any outside force. It may be called tho Sama 
or peaceful method of reform from within. 

Imitation . — Those who voluntarily imitate and adopt 
the social ideas and forms of tho Europeans do not take ’nto 
consideration tho special features of their past development, 
and the special needs of their country and climate, and they 
want to Avrito as it Arere_on a clean state. This is a rvrong posi- 
tion. The needs of geographical environment and cultural 
heritage must be duly considered. All the old customs and 
beliefs are not wrong, on -the contrary many of tliem arc the 
only suitable ones and not the others. Man’s past must bo 
considered in Ia}'ing out plans for his future, lieform must bo 
based On certain basic principles of social life Avhich must res- 
pond to human needs, environment, and temperament. It can- 
not be based, on mere transplantation of foreign ideas and forms 
m a new soil not -necessarily adapted for its vigorous growth. 
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The imitation method hence is faultj' from this point of view. 
It i.s not based on reason, experience, or any definite principles. 

Jieviv^il . — The method of revival of old ideas and forms 
whicli were lost or had decayed in course of history, but which 
are good and suitable to modern life, is followed by some. Those 
who think that the golden ago lay in the past and the pre.sont is 
a deterioration from it believe that the old Sastras or code.'! gave 
bettor rule.-! and principles of life and that we have fallen bo- 
cause we have left them. There is another cla8.s who accept 
this method of revival because they want a sanction for what 
they need in tiio old Sastras, otherwise they do not feel at case 
with the reforms. The}’ believe in the reforms but they are 
afraid of religious sins and hence they want the support of old 
Sastras. Thus this revivalist school which bases its reforms 
on old Sastric texts and their interpretations feels satisfied when 
it finds that the old tradition is revived, continued and pre- 
served. But there arc two objections to this method of the 
revivalists. What will be their position in case they believe 
in a particular reform and there is no sanction or trace of if in 
old literature 1 Secondly, disputes will arise as to what is old 
and sanctioned and what is otherwise ; wliich period in our past 
histor}’ or which treatise in our '.iteraturc is to be taken to depict 
our standard ways of social life, and wliat portion of it is to bo 
revived and what to be noglcctd, is it to be a full revival ? 
Otherwise some bad customs and forms which have decayed 
because of tiie progress in the social sense of tlio community 
and their untenability in a bettor environment will have to bo 
revived. \\’'hatover is old is not necessarily good or gold, 
just as whatever is new is not to be considered as good. Every 
custom, belief and institution requires examination on its merits 
considering the needs of the country, the time, and the charac- 
ter of the people. Otherwise we shall liave to revive, the old 
customs of Niyoga, Sati, polygamy, animal sacrifice and a 
number of others which our liigher social conscience has 
abolished. This method takes conservative people ahead in 
matters of reform when they find sanction in the old texts for 
the now ‘ sin ’ they think tlioy are committing. 

Ralional rcconslruclion . — ^The method of reconstruction' 
of society based on rational consideration and adaptation of its. 
basic principles to new needs appeals to the developed con- 
science of the people, their sense of right andj wong, their, ra- 
tional ideas of. happiness and -misery 'and their essential wants 
and utilities. This method does not altogether neglect social 
traditions and ideals, the power of long-formed habits and' 
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tendencies, but it also looks to new factors of life and. new prin- 
ciples of progress or happiness, and thus,tries to^adjust the past 
with future. It is neither orthodox nor heterodox, neither 
reactionary nor revolutionary. It boldly faces the needs of 
society and tries to reconstruct it and adopt its life to new en- 
vironment and new progress. It makes the existence, vigour 
and virtue of society possible and progressive. There can be 
no best form of society which is not based on knowledge of 
man, his life, and the needs of his physical, and social emdron- 
ment. There cannot also be one form of society which is true 
for all times, and all types of men. The character of the age 
and of the man must be considered every time because both are 
changeable and not static. They want to produce the ideal 
out of the actual. 

Revolulionary method . — The revolutionary method of creat- 
ing absolutely a new type of society based on certain principles 
of life which are not old is one which is followed by the adven- 
turous few. They break the bonds of the past and create new 
social sects which oppose all old forms on grounds of reason based 
on their new principles. Just as the orthodox or the reac- 
tionary holds to a fixed old type of life considering it to be the 
most perfect and even divinely sanctioned and was in his day a 
revolutionary, so the revolutionary or heterodox of today holds 
tea fixed new type oflife considering itto be the most perfect and 
even divinely inspired and rationally worked out. This method 
creates first schism or Bheda in society and forms a new camp 
or caste wliich later on becomes as orthodox in its principles as 
the old from which it separated and opposes change. It does 
not inspire a large mass of people to accept the value of reform 
because of its extreme and rigid attitude. It does not remain 
receptive nor become responsive to new needs, and principles 
which were unknown when its social organisation was created. 

Evolutionary method . — Social reform is better and 'more 
stable if it follows largely tho mctliod of slow absorption and assi- 
Tnilation and not sudden conversion and revolution. Reforms 
must not be an imposition but must bring about a change in 
outlook and mentality to be real and beneficial. In some ex- 
treme cases alone compulsory method must bo adopted so as t.o 
decrease large social evil which is the result of an old custom. 

Brahmos in Bengal adopted the revolutionary method. 
Arya Samajists in northern India followed tho revivalist 
method by adopting the Vedas and Manusmriti as 
their ideal rohgious and social scboines of life. Sanatani.sts 
follow the maxim whatever is, is be.';t,” and not noccs-sarily 
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“ whatever is old, is best.” The Hindu Sabhaites have adopted' 
the methods of reconstruction and adaptation to new conditioh‘6' 
of life, namely, the method of Sangathan and Suddhi, in which 
Sangathan reconstructs and organises the body and Shuddhi 
converts and changes the mentality of the society. They are 
reformatory and not revolutionary. Maharashtra and other 
parts arc now followdng this line of reform They do not behove 
in a break with the past but do not stop in the past. They want 
to do away with corruption, and respect the best spirit and 
tradition of the old. Converts to Islam and Christianity arc 
blind imitators of new customs and reforms m which they merge 
themselves. They -will change along with their fold. Bud- 
dhists, Jains, Lingayats, and Sikhs created schism in the past. 
They were able to convert some or many but could not re- 
construct the whole society. Ideal teachers created new groups 
of followers, but society retained its old ideas and sometimes 
became more rigid duo to those schisms and oppositions. 

Indian Social Reform in 19th and 20th centuries. — ^Perso- 
nalities, institutions and forces which forced the problem of 
social reform on the public in the 19th century may be enu- 
merated as follows : — 

v/* ;i) PERIOD FROM 1800-1830. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy is the greatest personab’ty of this 
period. Then come the Christian missionaries, and Christia- 
nity. Lastly come the British system of government, its offi- 
cers and scholars. They promoted now education in schools 
and colleges, revived and criticised old books nnd ideas, com- 
pared the new with the old, and passed laws against Sati, Thagi 
and female infanticide. Vernacular journahsm appeared as 
a new force at this stage. 

v^(2) PERIOD FROM 1830-1875. 

Debendranath Tagore, Keshaba Chandra Sen and, Brahmo 
Samaj continued their activities. Dayananda Saraswat; started 
his campaign and preaching. Missionaries continued their con- 
versions and criticisms. Government adopted western edu- 
cation instead of oriental education as its aim under the in- 
fluence of Macaulay and missionaries. All of them helped in 
founding schools, colleges and universities and advocated fe-; 
male'^education. Laws' passed regarding , the validity of 
remarriage of widows. ''Social 'unrest increased and severe 
attacks of a large' class of social ’reformers were made against 
9 
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Hindu-.society and religion. Foreign* scholars continued, their 
fe'searciiBS and publications of old Indian religious, philosophical, 
and .literary works.. All this awakened the Hindu social con- 
science. 

' ^<3) PERIOD FROM 1875-1890. 

Arya 'Samajists, Brahmo Samajists, Musb'ms and Theoso- 
phists continued their religious, social and educational work. 
Similarly the DGiissionaries did their work. Conversions of vast 
masses of depressed classes took place. Counter-attacks 
against religious and social reformers were made. Men like 
Ranade andSayyad Ahmed accepted a revivalist and reforma- 
tory position. There was a stir in the leaders of the commu- 
nity about the future of their religion and society. Govern- 
ment pursued its new educational, economic, and political 
policy and created a new atmosphere in the coimtry. 
Western civihsatiou permeated the minds of Indians through 
English literature and contact, and thus created new ambitions 
amongst the youth. The study of Aryan chilisation and 
culture was conducted by European and Indian scholars. 
Their books and publications also influenced the mind of the 
young and old. 

-^''(4:) PERIOD FROM 1890-1925. 

The educated classes and also masses were stirred. An 
army of monks and teachers went from town to town and deli- 
vered lectures strengthening the ancient culture and faith in 
Hinduism. This led to the revival movement of Hinduism. 
The work of social conferences and the Bharata Dharma 
Mahamandal and the speeches and writings of great personal- 
ities like Swaini 1' ivekananda. Sister Nivedita, Ranade, 
Bhandarkar," xinnie Bosant and a number of others in all parts 
and provinces of India showed this tendency. There was simi- 
lar movement in Islam. 

Books like Satyartha Prakash, Vivekananda’s writings and 
speeches, Theosophical literature, Ranade's speeches and 
writings, Tilak's Gitarahosya, Swami Rama Tirtha’s works and 
others bore a testimony of this spirit. The non-Brahmin movc- 
mettt in the South also showed the stirring up of other castes 
and communities. ■ ■ . ■ ' 

Government and missionary policy continued. The Age 
of Consent Bill controversy and its passing into an Act showed 
the new governing forces. The Reform Act of 1919 recognised 
the mditidual as the ba.srs of -society and, as. a political unit. • 
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^ (5) PEEIOD FROM 1925 ONWARDS. 

Hmdu ' counter-reformation, now comes. ’ ShuddH and 
Sangathan are adopted as weapons of social and religions re- 
forms. Hindu Society is trying to consolidate against others’ 
attacks and conversions. Social evils which have deteriorated 
it are strongly resented. The orthodox hold on the public is 
loosened. Admission of the converted and others into the 
Hindu society begins. Sankaracharyas and Sastris take a 
part in the social reform movement and justify it from texts 
and from, the needs of times. The people begin to believe in 
the danger to Hindu dharma, civilisation and majority in 
India. The Reform Act makes communities ambitious and 
aggressive. Now there is a fight for political rights and com- 
niunal strength and freedom. Social reform along witlr 
political reform is now inevitable. The spirit of democfaey is 
changing the mentality of all. 

> Social reformers. — The' movement for improxung the -fetatus 
and condition' of women in India was initiated by individual 
social reformers. Tiiey pressed forward scheUies and organisa- 
tions for their education and for removal of their disabilities in 
matters of marriage, freedom of movement, equality of status in 
person and property. From the times of Raja Ram Mohan Eai 
the customs of Sati, child marriage, purdah, prohibition of 
widow re-marriage, which pressed heavily on the moral, social and 
physical condition of women were attacked. But now their 
rigour is greatly reduced and in some places they are given np. 

Wo7)]en’s awakening and efforts . — Women have also taken 
part in their own awakening. Now their various associations 
and conferences are discussing the problems which effect their 
Kfe and are suggesting remedies which would minimise the evils 
which affect them. All-India Women’s' Conferendo (1926) 
holds annual Sessions to promote their interests, educational, 
social, economic and political. • It is a body representative of 
women of all creeds and castes and has branches in all towns. 

■ Instihtlions for their welfare . — There arc also various ins- 
titutions and organisations in the country looking after their 
welfare. Seva Sedans, Vanita Vishrams, widows’ homos, res- 
cue homes, maternity centres, Mahila Samitis, 'IVomen’s Colleges, 
Zanan.a Associations, vigilance societies, ' are all doing 'useful 
work. They are all interested in removing illiteracy, purdah(’ 
early marriage, .prostitution, .polygamy, legal disabilities on 
person, “property, and freedom of women,, and in promoting their.' 
education, eco'noinic independence*, social equality: and ‘personal; 
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freedom. Women are now taTdng a leading part in guiding their 
own problems. 

ChiM vndoios . — ^There are a large number of qbild widows 
in. the country who are doomed to a life of enforced celebacy. 
Out of a total population of 171 million females there are 26 
millions widows wWoh give a percentage of 15, whereas the nor- 
mal percentage is only 7. The census report of 1931 gives 155 
widows per 1000. 

Two great reformers . — ^In the matter of widow remarriage 
movement among others the names of Pandit Ishvara Chandra 
Yidyasagar (1821-1891) and D. 6. Karve (1858- ) are 

worth special mentioning. The former was a great Samskrit 
scholar, social reformer and philanthropist who worked zea- 
lously for this reform. His efforts led to the passing of the 
Act of 1856 which legalised widow remarriage and declared the 
legitimacy of the issue of remarried widows. Similarly Mr. D.K. 
Karve, a professor of Fergusson College, who remari-ied a 
Brah min widow in 1893 opened a Widows Home, in Poona 
in 1896 and later Indian Women’s Um’versity (1916), He 
worked zealously for women’s cause generally and widow’s cause 
especially, and gave a great impetus to their education and 
social freedom and oquaUty. 

Womea^s present position. — ^Y'^omen are now not debarred 
from entering the public services though their number is com- 
paratively small. There is no legal bar to women entering 
any profession. So far women have entered law, medicine 
and teaching. Y^ith regard to arts there is no restriction against 
women. They are seen amongst musicians, actors, dancers, 
artists and sculptors. The cinema has attracted many 
women, and. women artists are well paid. Business and com- 
merce are also not a close preserve for men, though few women 
are known to run their own business or undertake any commer- 
cial enterprise on a large scale. , They are found .engaged in 
small trades. . 

India is mainly an agricultural country and therefore a 
very large number of women are found in agricultural occupa- 
tion. The proportion of women to men workera.is nearly one 
to three. Women however, are not the principal earners but 
mainly provide labour in the fields. Yeomen are found in large 
numbers of industries but mostly as dependent workers. 

. Thus, 'though women -are not barred by law from entering 
into any public service, in practice women are not recruited for 
any Bomce except the medical and educational. YThile all pro- 
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fessiotis are open to women, the competitiPn is so great that few 
can enter and compete successfully. In industries and 
agriculture where masses of women are found working they 
are definitely at a disadvantage as they are paid lower wages 
than men. 

I^TiiIe there is no bar to girls entering schools, there is a 
dearth of girls’ schools in the country. There is no bar to women 
entering universities either, but generally speaking there is a 
dearth of women’s colleges, and where facilities for co-education 
are available, there is not an adequate number of hostels for 
women students. In political matters Indian women are in 
favour of adult suffrage and want no reservation of seats. In 
the communal award of 1932 they were given 41 seats in 
l)rovinciaI legislatures. 

State interference in social reform. — ^There have been two 
controversies amongst social leaders in India, ofie about state 
interference in social reform and the other of social or political 
reform first. A large class of people hete the interference of 
government because it is in the hands of foreigners. Such 
interference, they consider, is a lurking danger to society, reli- 
gion, and culture. State however has interfered in social 
matters through direct legislation, such as prohibition of Sati, 
legalisstion of remarriage, raising of the age of consent. State 
interference in social matters on its merit is not necessarily 
opposed by them. State in modern times has a right to re- 
move recognised evils in social laws against particular indivi- 
duals. Equalisation of individuals in status and freedom is one 
of its chief functions. 

The role of the state in social legislation. — The Indian 
Government has passed a number of laws 'which have removed 
some of the great social disabilities weighing upon women. 
The Abohtion of Sati Act of 1829 and the Hindu Widow’s Re- 
marriage Act of 1856 wore groat measures of social reform. The 
Special Marriage Act of 1872 made polygamy penal, sanctioned 
widow remarriage, gave women freedom of intermarriage and 
fixed the minimmn age for girls at 14 and for boys at 18 for 
those who chose to come under that Act. The Age of Consent 
Act of 1892 raised the age of consummation from 10 to 12. 
The Cliild Marriage Restraint Act of 1930 fixed the minimum 
age of marriage for girls at 14 and for boys at 18, but did not 
invalidate marriages made against it. The Hindu Women’s 
Property Act of 1937 recogm'sed the rights of widows to a 
certain share in the property. 
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All those lul-, have contributed to the ftineliorution of 
wolnou’s soemi life and position. 

Jlorcovtr tlio (lovorninent of India .\cl.s of IhlO and 10115 
have rocoi'ni'i d and extended the rijilit of womr'ii to polilhyil 
.sufTraiK Tins has ureal ly improved ib'-ir position and free- 
eloin in the general life of tho country. 

Besides passing thest acts llic uoveininent has played an 
important part in bringing about eiiangrs in the .social usages 
of the country to suit the. needs of changing tintes and morals 
dunng the last one hundred years. In 1850 the Caste Disabi- 
lities Komoval Act deelarod that nobodyforfeited one’s ordinary 
rights of property owinir to loss of caste or change of religion. 
Freedom df viens and practice.s in social and religions matters 
thus c.amo to bo assured to tlic individual. In 1858 tho govern- 
ment of Bomlmy declared open educational institutions to all 
castes, and those schools which refused to admit untoucliabics 
were declared ineligible to government fmanciid help. In 1872 
tho Special ^larriage Act permitted intorcasto civil marriages 
by registration on condition that both the parties declarrd 
thcmsolvo.s to be ccstcle.is or rcligionlcss. In 1923 the stigma 
attached to the religionlcss marriage was removed by tho Spe- 
cial Jlarriaae Amendment Act. It legalises marriages between 
persons of different castes and religions. It applies only to the 
Hindus including Jains, Sikhs and Buddliists. It regulates 
thr matters relating to property according to tho 
Indian Succession Act (1805) and not according to Hindu Law, 
The Indian Succession Act does not apply to Hindus^ Muslims 
and Buddhists. 

Thus the role played by the state from 1829 to 1937 in the 
matter of social reform is important. It helped to give free- 
dom and equality to individuals iu the matter of marriage, of 
succession to property, and of change of religion and liberated 
them from caste and religious rrptrictions. It however 
d'd not interfere in or abolish any particular social system or 
organisation. 

Baroda Government has pa<!sod legislation prohibiting mar- 
riages between old men and yourg girls, and remowng gotra 
difficulties. Indore Govermnent has passed legislation limiting 
marriage expenses. Travancore Gos-ernment has allowed the 
entry of untouchables into temples. 

Priority of social or 'polilical reform - Tho question of < pri- 
ority of social or political reform is not noa' so acute, as both 
the reforms are recognised to be. simultaneously necessary. ' 
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■Socidl evils delay political advance for want of unity amongst 
tlie , people,' and po’itical slavery deprives the motive force for 
social reform. Society is like an- organism and its progress has 
' to be simultaneous on all sides. One limb or one sidf cannot 
’develop when others remain undeveloped. Therefore the con- 
troversy' -between social reformers, who were loyalists and did 
not want political reform, and political reformers who were 
nationalists and wanted social order to change slowly and spon- 
taneously is now not keen. New generation sees the necessity 
of national advance on both sides. Hence there is none of the 
past hatred and opposition between the political and .social 
reformers. There is also now stress laid on economic and reh- 
gious reforms or advance in order to strengthen the national 
advance. Man is not partial or one-sided. His various aspects 
are interdependent and must simultaneously advance so as to 
be helpful to each other. 

Sccial Reform in its National Aspect . — Rapid means of 
intercommunication and the necessity of large human groups 
for the purposes of political safety have made isolation and 
inequality of small groups-castes and communitios-impossible. 
Equality of behaviour towards all by every group is a national 
necessity. Toleration of one another’s mode of life and the 
1 disappearance of the ideas of high and low, or privileged, 
■'common and depressed classes, or touchables and untouchables 
are the' needs of our new national life. Common aspirations, 

■ -common aims and common methods in general social beha-viour 
'will lead to the rise of a strong nation. India’s future social 
■efforts must lie in transcending' caste, and communal, provi- 
ncial and local boundaries. Even acceptance of the same 
religion, or submission to the same political power does riot 
minimise cultural, social and local differences or antagonism. 
To-day India as a united 'group is a political arid material 
necessity. In order to realise it and permanently stablise it 
an attempt at a common soc’al and political ambition and 
beha\’iour must be made; Some of the minor local but inherent 
differences may be allowed to remain in a system, of federal 
constitution. But the country, the state, the unit must. be 
India ; provinces and communities will be its di-visions • for 
administeation or functional purposes. This ideal alone will 
.save Indians from future chaos or c;\dl wars and will give them 
-peace, security and good government which are- the prime fac- 
tors in our future progress in other aspects of life. . ■ - ' - 

Caste ?norcj)!e?!fo-.— Amongst' the Hindus there is a social 
movement for justice, equality and freedom. It is ah attack 
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on tin' rnstcs loncoption of tnoqimlijy ntul H"? of pri- 

viK'j'fti. It wjinls every unit or group of Indiuii smidy to 
ilovolop it'-elf ami to form a strong eltmtonf in tio* nntiona! 
i'rfn of Imiia. Tiiere is to hu no dominaiu'e or inonojxiiy of om* 
c-nst-e in piililir fiervieo or soriai tirnl religinun eiteejn, /\U nro 
to he ('ipial in tim nation and ivl! nre to <'nltivrito ft f<*cring of 
liiinnoiiy and ft (iemro to work togidlior for tjio (oiunion goo^l 
ami to sub'^erve larger interests of tim mnintmity. 

Thtir roaflt.-— The remit, however, of fhe':e movements 
lias been to ineroase caste jealousies and to pronude easto in- 
terests rather than to create a national outhuik or co-<i|>eration. 
It is not merit or uxifiona! good, but caste or coinmumU inter<''st 
that (•oiinfs oven if the nation ,snfTer.s. Every gTOU]> in its 
foarch and assertion of social justice and political equality 
thinks itself as the wiiole soernty or nation and identifies its own 
narrow interests with the national interest. This attiltide and 
approach has vitiated Imlinn life. Unless there is a bTcaking 
away from narrow group outlook Indian nation will not develop 
and prosper. 

The Jttxlicc movcn^ctil . — The .Tu.sticc movement started by 
the uon-Braliman p.arty of the Southcni presidency prcaclml 
freedom from civste sujirenmcy and priestly tyranny of the 
Brahman class which was believed to liavo contributed to the 
deterioration of their intellect nnd talent. It believes in the 
principle of social justice nnd equity. According to Br. T. 
M. Nftir its aim was to enable every unit of Indian Society to 
develop itself according to its genius and there by to form a 
strong element in the nationalism of India. Instead of social 
reform however politics occupies! the foremost place in its 
programme. It was primarily anti-Bralimanic and wanted to 
.share largely in the public ofiicas and sersnees of the countr}*. 
It had no socie.l inspiration or reformist outlook or any 
ameliorative programme. 

Communal and provincial problem . — At present there are 
tendencies of reorganisation of the administrative divisions of 
-India from two stand-points, one the communal and the other 
the linguistic. Mussalraans want it from the communal point of 
view so as to maintain their majorities in the North-West Fron- 
tier province, the Punjab, Sind nnd Bengal. Hindus want it 
from the linguistic point of view so as to develop their respec- 
tive cultures and languages wJuch have provincial shades and 
literatures. Both movements should not w'oakcn the united 
_y-atical strength of India by their separate provincial and 
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communal tendencies. Both must submit to national needs 
and. strength. There can be no objection to provincial au- 
tonomy in certain matters of cultural development, but it is not 
to be at the cost of India becoming a strong political power able 
to maintain her fundamental unity in international rivalries 
and encroachments, and provincial and communal jealousies. 

9. SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Need of social service , — Society is like an organism. Amongst 
the individuals who compose it some are more advanced, 
more able, better equipped than others who are disabled, afibcted 
or helpless. Scoiety can exist and progress if all of its members 
are efficient, harmonious and in good condition. A member 
of the society must help another in need and difficulties, other- 
wise he liimself is affected adversely by his bad surroundings 
or associates. Mutual help and service are a social necessity 
as well as a human morality if mankind is considered in the 
spirit of brotherhood. It becomes the duty of every one to 
remove disabilities and consequent miseries of their brethren 
and to help them in obtaining opportunities of living a healthy 
and full life. This social work must be considered not as an act 
of charity but of responsibility, of justice and social betterment. 

What it does . — It consists of all kinds of work done by 
people in a selfless way with the specific intention and object 
of making the society and the world better and happier. Social 
servants pay attention to the weak and also to the ivicked, to 
the waifs and vagabonds, whose presence is a drag on or 
danger to society- They try to lift them out of their conditions 
and temperaments in a spirit of brotherliness and service 
and thus spread happiness and good ways of life amongst 
mankind. 

Social service in the jiast . — This work has been done by in- 
dividuals single-handed or through institutions. In old days 
Bhiksus or monks carried on the work of education, medical 
relief, charity and spiritual enlightenment in all parts of the 
country. Emperor Asoka helped in this work. Village com- 
munities also did the work of helping individuals in the village 
by maintaining hospitals, wells, shady trees, food-distribut- 
ing centres, rest-houses, and provided water, food, and medi- 
cine for birds and animals. Similarly rich Vaisyas and caste 
organisations helped the poor, the sick, the learned and the 
rehgious. It was king’s duty to gH’o help to all these includ- 
ing orphans and mdows and look after their inaintcnancc. 
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SnCi/i^ U# titir-i.'- Ill ilU^^li'T'Il tllH^ 

iiK'ihiMi' "-uil (uiiUini!' iUh! iti'v. ifWThs'i!'' itctl .>rj.'..!n’«tw>n‘ h'lVc 
vi>!iw 'iito I 'isil'iii-o to iir<:.vni'“ ort.il norJ; aii'i -(‘n.)!*-, t^iv.i 
SmI.uis ii«)i to th'* w.ifiK of ii< !ji{i wotHMt, fo fl't'ir jiiftJicyil 
P'lict .U'i I'lhit atioii .5ii<l S-va Haniiti*. look i» <!:*' 

oioiiotiai MK Mil niiil ttjiiiff itf tlii> iiiiori'/iiH' , ^u(‘h ft'' 

IMuU or iiri ftork in iartti' rrov.ils niid t ojiL'n'O^itiVinN 

O'! ^tllt;)o(!^ fi-'t'vai il •v-'. SorviH* lool: to r}in *>" 

lions of prolui'iUiin of drink or t>'!nj>' fjiin'o. i hild mirturo. JUat' r- 
iiity want', prostitution, •.nututinti, liypn’ini, and t'» iln sproad 
of “(Kxl Word, d'i'd, and tlKniirht. 

Spu'i'iJ fsp< 1 i.d niis.ioiii; look aftor ii‘'pr< "'s{ 

tl;i.sse'_ crtiuinril irilx'.. orph.ins, ii<dp]i~., woi'U'ii ttiid !)r)!!i*d‘‘s< 
widows, ihsi a'( d .ind dis.iiilod ix-rsons .itid cro.iU' indiis{riid 
homes. Thi-ro.nn UmI ('ro^s and Cpsi-i.ni ,svtrir>tn-s wJio look 
''ft*'rilio wmindi'd in v.ar, Atidiidano corps take chfirj.'f“ of and 
rondfir fir^t aid to tliosc hurt in busy towns or wars. I niversity 
s-ttlnincnts work aniomjst the bUnmi of tin industrial cifi*''? and 
hf!}) in v.nitary lioiisni;*, r.initalion. rflnoation, nn'dir.al relief, 
pmliibilion of drink, nml prostitution and j’cnt'ral iiioralik'’' 
Christian missions and the .kaivation Army liavc tlone tiiis work 
for a lonu time under various <-ircnmst,uices and iti difTcrent 
parts and peoplo!! of the cmnitry tlionnh with an object of con- 
verting those whom they help. OovernnH nts liavo often lu'lped 
the-e bodies dirnetly with money and intlm'tiec. Atya ftanna- 
jists and Bralnnosnmajists, Kamakrislma Asranis .and Hindu 
!S.vbhas aro also doing this work without eovornmont help but 
as God's work. Without a religious ba.sts and fervour social 
work .am'uigst the lowest and the filthiest is not possible, nor it 
is contmuous. progressive or jiennanont . 

Grotrlh of a sochl cons-cimeo <imf the <;ric/’ri' of .social scr- 
I'ice . — Growth of a social conscience retjuircs htglicr religious 
and moral ideas. TIunianitarian sentiments of love, friendship, 
brotherhood and service arc the niauifcst.ations of n 
universal or A''ednntic type of religmn. Buddhist and Christian 
missionaries have shown it in the past, and new moral Ittimani- 
tarian ideal is doing it in the present. Tlie social worker i.s now' 
properly trained in the work lit lias to undertake. ' Ho must 
know the problems ho has to deal with and the various methods 
of approach to them. There arc now institutioms to educate a 
social worker. They have made social .survovs of villages and 
towns and know the various methods of proper social service 
in various matters affecting the persons who arc to bo served 
or the conditions which are to be met with. There is growing 
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•up a scieuce of social service. But tlie essential thing is social 
spirit or humanitarian conscience. 

Social work is concerned with the detailed study and better 
adjustment of corhplex social relations. The aim of social work 
■is to discover and classify the conditions of maladjustment 
in social relations, trace their causes, and devise agencies and 
methods for their removal. The growing conception that we 
-are members of a single society and that it is possible to do 
in a concerted way what vo cannot do effectively in separate 
efforts has given impetus to social work. It aims at the deve- 
lopment pf personality and of group life through adjustment 
systematically effected between persons and groups and the 
.social environment. 

A number of societies, like Ramakrishna Missions, Hindu 
•and Christian Missions, Servants of India Society are guiding 
and doing such work 

Inspiring leaders and i heir vorlc and mstitulions . — Itwas Mr. 
M. G.Ranade (1842-1901) who wasthepioneerinWestern India of 
a number of movements, social, religious, economic and cultural. 
Itwas he who took a leading part in the Prarthana Samaj move- 
ment. The Indian Social Conference was inaugurated by 
Iiim. He had a largeness of vision, a greatness of chaiactet, a 
massive intellect and a constructive aim. He clearly grasped 
the underlying principles of western civilisation and applied 
them so as to suit Indian conditions. It was under his ins- 
piration and leadership that Mr. G. K. Goldiale worked. In 1905 
Gokhale founded the Servaurs of India Society. Its object was 
to train national missionaries for the service of India and 
to promote by all means the true interests of the Indian people. 
Its devoted members carry on various social and educational 
activities wliich are a credit to their zeal and spirit of social 
sendee. The various institutions which they have established 
and are working well are (1) The Social Service League of Bom- 
bay (1911) which studies social problems and performs social 
and educational work ; (2) The Seva Samiti of Allahabad (1914), 
which organises social sendee during fairs, famines, floods, 
epidemics, promotes education, co-operation, sanitation and 
physical culture, works for the uplift of the depressed and re- 
claims and rescues the fallen ; (3) The Scouts Associtation of 
Allahabad which organises the Boy Scout movement on in- 
digenous lines ; (4) Bhil Seva Mandal (1922; which works for the 
uplift of the Bhils and other aboriginals by imparting religious 
and vocational training ; (5) The Seva Sadan of Poona which 
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helps the education of women and gives them literary, medical 
industrial and social service training. It has branches at 
Madras, Bombay, Nagpur and other centres and (6) The "Village 
uplift and reconstruction work which is done at various places. 

Its members are carrying on very useful work amongst 
the depressed classes under the auspicios of the Harijan Sevat 
Sangh in all parts of India for their uplift and betterment. 

Gandhi . — Mahatma Gandhi’s movement has also contn- 
buted very largely to the development of social service and worl 
in India. It has brought a new humanitarian and social oub 
look to bear upon and solve the problems of untouchability, 
sanitation, hygiene, health and the evils of our society, and 
created a love for and a joy in social work, service and sacrifice. 
His personal life and example and day to day work , his follo- 
wers and ashrams, his humanitarian message and philosophy, 
have all created a revolution in our national life and aytakened 
our people as never before to think for themselves and to re- 
constrhct their life personal and social in accoradance with his 
noble idea. 

There are in the country a number of Hindu missi'ons and 
Seva mandals which are carrying on the work of social service, re- 
clamation and purification of the fallen, and conversion of the 
aborigines, removal of untouchability and others, and thus 
strengthen and invigorate our society. All-India, provincial 
and communal social conferences held annually have also done 
useful work in recognising social evils and creating pubhc opinion 
against them. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Our Cultural life, 

“Thou art pure speech, intelligence, and joy” 

“Culture is the expression of inner spirit and response.” 

Upanishads. 

Meaning of culture. — Culture is the refined expression of 
the spirit of a people. It can never be perfectly realised or 
expressed in forms or words. But behind every ono of them it 
is there. We find behind Indian culture a certain inspiring ideal 
and a certain outlook and motive power. It is expressed or 
uttered in a variety of ways. The chief of them are art and 
litercture. 

Spirit of Indian cid<«re.— Indian culture as expressed in 
her art and literature — ^in architecture, sculpture and painting, 
in music, philosophy and poetry — ^has a spiritual aim and ins- 
piration. They deal with one behind the many and the real 
beyond the illusory and depict the ultimate unity of all life 
which is intimately bound together by its indwelling spirit 
and by its common destiny. This is the true source of the 
spiiit of Ahimsa, tolerance, gentleness, compassion, love and 
fellow-feeling which inspires India’s whole culture. India believes 
that spiritual values are greater and more real than the tbioga 
of sense. This belief has inspired her classical art -and 
literature which is a blend of the secular and the spiritual, the 
former being subordinated to the latter. The chief characteris- 
tic of our culture is that our intellectual achievement, moral 
and religious ideals, our sense of value, our goal of conduct 
are all determined and subordinated to the spiritual values of 
life as a whole. 

Its importance. — ^The study of our cultural life--our arts 
and literatures is important from the point of view of under- 
standing our spiritual, emotional and intellectual outlook and 
expression and the ethica message and human contact it gives 
to our citizens. Our civic life will bo richer in joy, fellowship 
and harmony if we understand the deep and broad human note 
and its potentiality underlving our culture. It extends 
to the whole creation and gives us confidence in our powers. 
Man has surplus vital and mental energy vastly in excess of his 
normal needs. It urges him to work in various activities of cul- 
ture for its own sake. It gives him joy and happiness in their 
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pursuit and expression. It reveals itself largely in the form of 
art and literature which are perpetually creative. In the pic- 
torial and plastic, vocal anti verbal arts this energy closely asso- 
ciates and manifests itself, They are the expressions of the res- 
ponse of man’s creative spirit to the'chll of the divine, real or 
spiritual. ' . . ’ • 


1. ART. 

Meaning of Art . — Art is the expression of human creative 
spirit, intellect or skill in producing what is beautiful, ratioual 
or useful. We are here concerned vdth fine arts which are the 
expression of the beautiful, and liberal arts which are the ex- 
pression of the rational. The one includes music, painting,' Sculp- 
ture and architecture, the other, the whole body of literature, 
science and philosophy. In aesthetics art reveals and expresses 
beauty where as in religion it reveals and interprets the spirit. 

The nature and form of Art . — ^Jlan has pursued these arts 
from ancient times in order to express his imirr feelings, reason, 
emotions, sentiments, and tastes in their highest, noblest, and 
most beautiful forms with the help of his senses and organs 
on and with suitable materials with the aid of implements in 
order to experience pleasure himse if and to share it with others, 
or to create those feelings in others. These beautiful or rational 
expressions are either in the nature of movement, voice, or 
form which please the °ye, the ear, or ■ tlio heart and create 
response and joy in others. The artists follow certain limits 
in expressing them. But they are not rigid. Freedom is always 
necessary m using or adopting them while creating the 
works of art. 

Its origin . — Art has originated in various traits or needs of 
man. His sportive instinct, his des're for attraction, his joy 
in imitation, his will to be remembered, and liis nature of sharing 
his extreme feelings of joy, sorrow or devotion with others by 
various bodily, mental or vocal expression, or through other 
objective shapes and forms, have all contributed to the rise, con- 
tinuity and development of art. 

' - India has developed its own art-conventions and associa- 
tions, tastes and technique. The artist generally delineates and 
expresses his work in these terms, symbols or limits, but in the 
heights of his creative impulse he may neglect them and express 
himself fully in a new way and in a new mould. 

The note of India^i Art . — JjTotwithstanding the endless di- 
versity of races, creeds, customs and languages, India as a whole 
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lias a character of.her own whicli is reflected in her art. The real 
Indian Art is essentially Hindu. The Hindu genius produced 
its omi peculiar and essentially original art. It is a product 
largely of religious emotion. The best art is a lofty and ade- 
quate expression of the religious emotions of the people and 
their dcep6st thoughts on the subject; of the Dinnc. Mr. E, B. 
Havell says it possesses “ A depth and spirituality which 
never entered the soul of Greece” in its sublime imagination 
and loftiest ideahsm. 

Its spontaneous growth and character . — Indian art grow 
spontaneously out of its own environment and temperament. 
Its forms, character and expressions evolved out of its social 
needs, religious and philosophical ideals and geographical in- 
fluences. It represented people’s ideas or experience and served 
their purposes of life, and not individual types or traits. It is 
produced by artists who follow certain past traditions and tech- 
nique. Mr. A. G. Swami says that changes in form or in quality 
which distinguish the art of one age irom that of another reflect 
the necessities of current theology and the changes in racial 
psychology, vitality and tasto. , There is no purpose or calcu- 
lation in the change on the part of the artist. The best artists 
give' the mind or the heart of the ago, that is, the aspirations, 
ideals and forms in wliich they live, and their highest art is 
charged with spiritual intensity and spiriiual message and 
sometimes with intellectual and emotional revelations. The 
message is one of seeking the highest joy end peace, friendship 
and compassion in the universe. Mere imitation or representa- 
tion of nature is not the aim of Indian art. It wants to re- 
veal what ’ies behind nature and its forms. Therefore there is 
no roali.sm or the imitation of an object. It wants to depict 
true reality of the universe and not the changing world and its 
temporary and accidental forms. The absolut.. or the real 
behind all is God, and the function of art is to interpret Him to 
all. This could be .done by deep concentrated thought and in- 
tuition or imagination born of it. Therefore if art is imitation 
it is imitation of Divinity which is not visible but which can be 
grasped by intuition and deep contemplation. Hindus regard 
all human life . s religious and therefore in representing life it is 
done for the sake of repres nting the Divine which inspires 
4 ind actuates it. This is done by subordinating the representation 
of the usual conceptions of human beauty and form to the 
ideal of representing only the ultimate realities and abstractions 
of human- life. The accurate representation of physical beauty 
or forms is a hindrance to the complete expression and grasp of 
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the artist's divine revelations. It is rejected as an unnecessEtrr 
detail. ‘ ' 

The conception of beauty is always coloured by love. In 
India however this love is the love of the absolute and imi- 
versal when the rebgious ait is at its best. Hiunan love, if 
expressed, generally indicates the conception of Divine within. 

TFestem Art . — ^The Western art is greatly realistic and much 
developed in its technique. It wants to represent objective 
perfection, the physical beauties, the human tastes, the natural 
objects, and not so much the divine in human form or in other 
objects. Its ideal is the ideal of human form, human activity, 
strength, and love as admired in this world, and not the idea of 
spiritual devotion, repose, and harmony with its smooth, slender 
and refined or ascetic forms and bodies. There is no mystery or 
mysticism in Western art. It is satisfied with its objective 
attitude and the proper or ideal representation of its worldly 
objects and passions. Consequently it has succeeded in de- 
veloping mechanical perfection of decorative details. The far- 
off quest of the soul, its divine love, its spiritual struggle, its re- 
lation to God and the Universe which are transcendental in 
character are hardly studied, realised or expressed. The spiri- 
tual man, how he walks, sits, speaks, behaves, looks is not re- 
vealed in their works. Its standards of taste are more in- 
tellectual and more human than metaphysical and spiritual. 
The Western art phases by its worldly familiarities, the Indian 
art appeals when one realises the manifested Divine behind. 

Indian art like Indian civilisation is a true expression of its 
ideals and culture, and is animated in its various expressions by 
the same common spiritual spirit which subordinated the claims 
of body and this world to the aims of the soul and the next 
world. Itis a surrender of human soul and its-worldly ambitions 
to the Divine soul and its manifestations. Christian medieval 
art represents s'milar ideals. It emphasises more the bringing 
of ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven on the Earth.’ Hence the statue of 
every saint, the church of every sect, and the picture of every 
Madonna breathes the influence and message of the Divine 
in man or through man and his surroundings. Similarly the 
Indian art delineates Indian dreams and thoughts of God, and 
not the usual realities of an imitativo or worldly art. This 
synthetic note in the Indian art harmonising the individnal with 
the Universal is the charactearistic of its highest art. India, 
however, has not neglected the lower or worldly, human or 
secular art. Her own people spontaneously, or under the in- 
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fiucnco of foroignors like Greeks. Persians, and Europeans, ])avo 
created works of art. wliicli represent entirely luunan concep- 
tions of taste and beauty, in their historical, political, social, or 
individual subjects without any touch of religious emotion in it. 
But in those they have not specialksed and owe .soniefliiug to 
foreign technique and taste. Tho pictures and at.atues of liis- 
torical por.sonalitics and places, wars and market-places, lo\crs 
and tlieir meetings, and various other incidents in a royal career 
or in a lover’s intrigues arc realistic roproscutations of worldly 
life. But those are not India's specialities or distinctions. Only 
a statue or a fresco of a calm and compassionate Buddha, a 
temple of Visnu or Siva worship or a mosque of prayer charac- 
terises a large part of Indian life and its aim. Tho religious lone 
and ideals bchuid them are characteristically Indian with their 
largo synthetic vision rising above the conflict^ of evanescent 
daily life and loading to JIukti or Nirvana, contentment or bliss 
in a union wdth tho Divine, and as an eternal salvation from 
worldl)’’ miseric.s, sorrow’s, and attachments which is tho goal and 
gospel of Indian life, whore man becomes the Whole,, the God. 

This highest ideal is fully expressed in our works of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture and in our best music where 
Divine love, and soul’s hanltoring for Divine love and associa- 
tion are fully depicted or sung. 

The ideal spiriiml man . — In them Moksha, Nirvana or Kai- 
valya became the be-all and end-all of human existence. Their 
ideal man or superman was a a Pnrivrajaka or a Bhiksu or a 
Yati. How' this superman lived, sat, spoke w.allccd and con- 
templated came to bo the thing to bo Imown and remembered. 
There was no cult of gods and their worship. In tho early period 
there was no thought of expressing these spiritual poses and 
truths 'in art. But at a later period when Buddhists came in 
contact evith the w'orld outside India, especially the Persian 
and Hellenic, they wore inspired to record their spiritual ideas 
in images and pictures. They especially carved or painted the' 
incidents in Buddlia’s life in stones and on w'alls. It was this 
spiritual devotion and inspiration w’hicli developed their art. 

But this highest Indian ideal was never realised in the Gan- 
dharan art. The lofty calmness and contemplation, simplicity 
and compassion of Buddlia are not there. Indian art wanted 
to bring something of the beauty of the other world and its tones 
into tliis w’orld. 

The best period and examples of Ipdian art are inspired by 
religious ideals both Hindu and Mussulman. The relics of 
10 
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iKliusru ( IStli century ) who combined Persian and Indian 
music by creating new Kagas, Baj Bahadur of Malwa (16th 
century) and the most famous Haridas Baba and his pupil, 
Tansen, during Alcbar’s period (16th century), and Jagannath 
Kayirai (17th century). There are also a number of other great 
names. Tansen became a Mussalman, but his descendants 
have retained their mastery over music and created new Ragas 
which are sung now everywhere. Mussahnan singers have 
composed songs in praise of Hindu gods, especially Krisna. 
Krisna has inspired the best music in India, where Hindus and 
Muslims have lost their religious hatred and combined to evoke 
the best religious spirit through Krisna and Rama songs. Mussal- 
man families have carried on the best traditions of Indian music. 

Indian music is not only religious, but also erotic, amorous, 
social, natural, warlike. It is one of the best products of Indian 
genius and shows India’s intensely human character. 

Its Divine Message. — In this way Indians tried to visualise 
the divine message or the human spiritual longing or the evolu- 
tion and involution of the Universe and God's activity through 
various forms and symbols of art and to keep it before the 
people so that they might not lose sight of the highest truth 
in their worldly pursuits. The basis and aim of art is spiritual. 

2. LITERATURE. 

Meaning of literatnre. — Literature is the expression of the 
spirit and the creative mmd and emotion of a people. It is the 
manifestation of the inner self. Its greatness lies in the worth 
of its substance, the value of its thought and the beauty of its 
forms. It not onl)' satisfies the highest conditions of the art of 
speech but brings out and raises the soul and life, and the li\dng 
and ideal mind of a people, an age, and a culture through the ' 
genius of some of its greatest or most sensitive representative 
spirits. 

It is largely the expansion of the Hindu genius. — Indian 
literature is largely the manifestation and expression of the 
Hindu genius. The Indo-Aryans created the Hindu culture. 
Though there are subsidiary strains or currents mixed in it, the 
main current which has flowed and dominated the cour.se of 
its history in India is the one bom out of the Aij'au or Hindu 
mind. The minor influences and elements which entered it from 
abroad ate to be traced to Sluslim and European contact. The 
intellectual hfo of a people is generally expres.sed in the various 
forms of their literature and in the standards and .activities of 
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Upanishmh . — ^The Upa7)i‘«liads nro tlip sHpremc work of 
the Indian mind and the l)iphcst solf-expression of its genius, its 
.siiblimest poetry, its greatest creation of thought and word. 
TJiey contain a large flood of spiritual revolution. They are at 
once profound religious scriptures — documents of revelatory and 
intuitive philosophy of an inexhaustible light, power and largc- 
nc.s.s ; spiritual poems of an ab.soluto and unfailing iuspiration.s, 
wonderful in jihraso, rytbm ami cxpre.ssion. They are tlio ex- 
pression of a mind in wliicli i)biio.sophy, religion and j)ootry are 
made one because its religion docs not end with a eidt nor is 
limited to a rcligioms ethical aspiration, but rises to an infinite 
discovery of god, of self, of our highest and whole reality of 
spirit and being and speaks of an ecsiacy of moved and ful- 
filled o.vpericnco. Its philosophy is not an abstract intellectual 
speculation about trutii or a .structure of the logical intolligoncc, 
but truth scon, felt, lived, hold by’ the inmost mind and soul in 
the joy of utterance of an assured discovery and po.sscs.sion. Its 
pootr}’- is the work of tlie ae.sthctie mind lifted np beyond the or- 
dinary field to express the wonder and beauty of the rarest spi- 
ritnial self vision and the profouncled illumined truth of self, 
God and Universe. This is what Radhakrishnau remarks. 

Hero the intuitive mind and intimate psychological ex- 
perience of the Vcdic seers passes into a supremo cuhninatiou 
in which the spirit discloses its own very body, reveals the very 
word of its self-expression. 

The Vedas and the Upanisliads are not only the fountain 
head of Indian philosophy and religion hut of all Indian art, 
poetry and literature. It was the soul, the temperament, the 
ideal mind formed and expressed in them which later carved 
out tlio great philosophies, built the structure of the Dharnia, 
recorded its heroic youth in the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
intollectualised indofatigably in tlie classical limes the 
ripeness of its manhood, threw out so many original intuitions 
in science, created so rich a glow of aesthetic and vital sensuous 
experience, renewed its spiritual and psychic experience in 
Tantra and Parana, flung itself into new channels of self-ex- 
pression in the later tongues and now after eclipse reemerges 
always the same in difference and ready for a new life and a 
new creation according to the same vrriter. 

The Saddarsanas or six systems of orthodox philosophy, 
namely, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisosika, Purvaraimansa and 
Uttaramimansa, the heterodox systems of Charvaka and 
Buddha and Jina ; the devotional philosophies of Vaisnavas, 
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Siiivas and Piiktas and otlior minor cfct*;, art* ilm records of 
Indian intellectual vigour and activity in the ultimate prohlems 
of life here and hereafier. The great teachers. >Sanl:am, Kaina- 
mijii, Madliva and Vallublm, and the gre.'it saints carried on and 
developed this Adhyatmavidya or highest spiritnnl knowledge 
and Itear testimony to tlie purity, clarity, keenness, vision, iinn- 
ginatton and many-.sidedness of Indian intellect on its highest 
plane and level. We also possess a great number of commen- 
tators who show in their treatise.-', these high intellectual powers 
of the Indian mind. 

Hiblorij . — Indians did not neglect the writing of Itibasa 
(liistory) or tlie past achievements and reinenihranees of their 
race. Tlie Ranmyana and the Mahabliarata and the cigliteon 
Puranas. Upapuranas, the v.anoii.s Kathas, Akhyanas. Itivrttas, 
Ivulavrttas. Caritins, and treatises like .Tatakas, Rajatarangini 
arc a groat source of hi.slorical material for the early period of 
Indian history. Tlie great weakne.ss of these historical and 
semi-historical works has been the want of a fi.ved and con- 
tinuous chronologj', a fact which has largely minimised their his- 
torical value. Auotiior of its serious defect.s is that its method 
is less historical and more moral, theological or didactic. Many 
of those works arc good pieces of literature, poetic as well as 
prose and arc studied as such. Sonic of them, cspeciall)' the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharat.a, have later on been either 
translated or adapted in the v.arious languages of India, and 
form the main literary treatises in those languages. The Rania- 
yaua of Tulsidas in Hindi is a inastcrjiiece of poetry, morality 
and religions teachings. Similarly the Ramaj-ana of Sridhara 
and the Mahabliarata of Muktcss’ara arc famous pieces of litera- 
ture in Marathi. Historical literature in India was meant to 
serve as an aid to the proper understanding of Dbarma. Axtlia, 
Kama, and Moksa. 

Poelri /. — In Indian Kavyas (poetry) and Katakas (drama) 
we find the best specimens of literature. The names of Bliasa, 
Kalidasa. Bbavabhuti. Bana, Harsa, Hala, Sudraka, Visakha- 
datta, Bilhana. Rajasekhara. Jayadeva and others are famous 
as literary masters and artists. Along with them mam* mora- 
lists of note are Bhartrhari, the authors of Jatakas and Dhamma- 
pada, Panchatantra and Hitopdesa, and Chanakya, Yidura. 
Bbisma, and others. 

Socio-reUgictus hooJ:s . — Books on Dharmasastra, such as 
those of Mann and Yajnavalkya, Katada and ATsmi ; on Artlia- 
sastra, such as those of Kantilya and Kamandaka, Sukra and 
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Somadevasuri ; on Kamasastra, suck as those of Yatsyayana and 
others; and onr Mokshasatra, are numerous. They treat of reli- 
gious, social, political, economic, domestic and spiritual aspects 
of life in a practical way and in a philosophic mood. These 
works possess great literary, scientific and pliilosophic merit, 
and have organised all the aspects of man’s life here and here- 
after. Each one of these standard treatises have been ex- 
pounded later on by great commentators whose commentaries 
also possess great intellectual acumen and merit. The Maha- 
bharata also treats of these topics lucidly. 

Sectarian literature. — Sectarian literature both Samskrit 
and Prakrit of Bauddhas, Jainas, Vaisnavas, Saivas, Saktas and' 
others contain works of great literary and intellectual value. 

Medieval and devotional Uteralme. — During the develop- 
ment of modern Indian languages the intellectual hfe of India 
found expression in translations and adaptations of the old 
Samslcrit literature, especially, the Mahabharata and the Eama- 
yana, and in composition of devotional songs and poetry and of 
saintly biographies. There were very little independent literary 
or intellectual activities till the beginning of the 19tli century, 
when a new era was ushered in and a great impetus given to in- 
tellecou.al and literary development. During the middle ages 
names of saints, such as Dyaneswar, Namadeva, Ekanath, 
Eaniadas and Tukarama, in Maharastra ; Narsi Metha and Mira- 
bai in Guzerat and Eajasthan ; Kabir, Surdas and Tulsidas in 
northern India ; Nanak in the Punjab ; Chandidas, Ohaitanya 
and Krittivasa in Bengal ; Vidyapati in Behar and a large number 
of others in different parts of India developed devotional 
religion and poetry. There were a number of learned Pandits 
and poets who composed or adapted in provincial languages in 
a poetic form the ancient Epics and Puaranik stories and bio- 
graphies. There were also some independent compositions 
relating to social, political, moral, religious, and historical life 
both in poetic and prose forms. The bardic literature, the 
Bakhar literature, the Kulavrttas and Kulakathas, the 
Eajaniti books and the state documents are the various forms 
in which the intellectual activity of that period may be traced. 

Persian composition. — There was also an intense literary 
activity in Persian language in which Muslims .and Hindus wrote 
boolcs of great historical, biographical and administrative value. 
History writing was well-developed amongst Muslim authors 
and their various Tawarikhs and Namas ate a standing monu- 
ment to their. interest and mastery in this art of writing and 
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litcrattu-o. They al?o composed poems on socifil or erotic or 
devotional subjects in Tcrsian. They «ro genemliy collected 
us Diwnns of famous poets. Sufi literature had its devotees and 
students. Tiierc were treatises, no doubt very few. composed 
on matters of administration or the art of povcninicnt, and we 
possess in the Ayecn-i-Akbari of Abul Fazal a standard and 
detailed treatise relating to government from the pen of a 
luastcr-mind. It is unnecessary to give in detail hero the names 
and works of authors whose fame has survived as great his- 
torians, biographers, poets, .saints and Sufi.s in India. One 
gre.at fact has however to be noted in connection \rith them, and, 
that is, that all these works being composed in a foreign lan- 
guage, the people of the country can only take an academic in- 
terest in them. They do not and cannot now inspire or form a 
model to modern writers whose present .standards and sources 
of knowledge have clianged after their contact witli the AVost 
and its vast sources and varieties of knowledge and art. 

Modern literary current o«f/ ds character. — Since the begin- 
ningof the nineteenth century European hleas and forms of litera- 
ture have revolutionised tlie mind, inentahty and moral and 
intellectual values of India. New standards in literature have 
been set up. New forms of poetry and prose have rapidh* come 
into c.vistencc. New scicnce.s, social and natural, have been 
studied, imitated and adopted in educational institutions and 
intellectual associations and academies. Poetry and drama have 
taken various forms, aims, shapes and turns which were unknown 
before. They are not merely devotional, religious or erotic in 
tone and iu subject.s, but the various beauties, tragedies and 
and comedies of man and his society, nature and its manifesta- 
tions arc expressed variously and vigorou.sly and evoke, in us a 
sympathetic and responsive sentiment of joy and sorrow, laugh- 
ter or fear. Jlan in action as well as in contemplation. Nature 
in, its blessings and destruction, God in His benevolence and 
punishment, have all received attention and expression in lan- 
guage. 

The influence of the \Wt century renaissance. — Thus the 
19th centurj- renaissance has played a great part in the 
development of our culture and lltorature. It has stimulated 
our intellectual breadth and emotional depth. Increasin" con- 
tract with western culture and literature, a fresh and finer appre- 
ciation of the national culture, a new urge for a thorough re- 
formation in all aspects of onr society, a new development m the 
mditions and problems of our life have all evoked deep thought 

■ .creative emotion amongst the intellegentsia in the count^- 
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They have inspired the national literature and culture with a 
iresh outlook and stirring ideals. They have set up new and 
higher standards of thought and emotion. 

Prose . — ^Prose writing developed very rapidly. New forms 
of prose literature, namely, essays, histories, biographies, philo- 
sophies, fiction and novel, drama and stories came largely into 
vogue and helped the advance of knowledge and intellectual fife 
of India. The development of the press and the speeches on the 
platform, the pulpit and the parhament gave scope for the in- 
tellectual expression of ideas — social, political, economic and 
religious. Colleges and universities encouraged the intellec- 
tual growth and the familiarising of the educated with new forms 
and new ideas. 

To-day Indian intellectual life is as many-sided as in a 
modern European country, and Indians are trying to absorb 
the new culture and to express it in forms suited to their crea- 
tive genius and past tradition. India has presented to the world 
^reat poets, novelists, dramatists and philosophers whose works 
are studied and admired outside India. The genius of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore towers to-day in the literary horizon of 
the world. 

Indian intellect has also found its way in developing some 
branches of scientific studies. The fame of Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and of Drs. P. C. Ray and Raman is well-known 
in scientific circles and academies. 

One of the unavoidable handicaps to the full development 
of Indian intellect is the dominance of the English medium 
uf expression. A large number of good works or studies is 
done or expressed in English and hence our best compositions 
do not reach the general mass of the people. There is no 
impetus to witing in the Jiational or provincial tongues of 
the people. It is an absolute necessity for the better and 
fuller expression and utility of Indian intellectual genius 
that authors should develop writing their thoughts in their 
own mother-tongue. Until it happens on a larger scale the 
vigour of Indian intellectual powers ■will not be noticed, nor 
appreciated, nor prove fruitful. 

Muslim contribution . — ^Jluslims of India have developed a 
new language based largely on Hindi, Persian and Arabic. 
Pensianisation of Hindi language has resulted in modern Urdu 
in which Muslim poets and prose writers express their thoughts 
and sentiments. Urdu forms, words and sayings are largely 
borrowed from Persian poets and ■writers. Kasida (odes). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Our Education Life 

“Edxication should he based upon three principles — the mean, 
the possible, the becoming, these threes 

“Men ought not to labour at the same lime with their minds 
and with their bodies. The labour of the body impedes the mind 
and the labour of the mind the body." 

'"Education should not be exclusively directed to this or to 
any other single end." Aristotle. 

1. Hindu Education. 

Education a people’s activity. — Education in India was an 
activity of the people not a function of the State. State in- 
directly helped by making gifts of money or grants of lands and 
villages to famous teachers, learned scholars, and schools and 
universities. But education was organised by the people and 
was independent of state control. 

Education organised as a social institution. — Education was 
socially recognised as a necessity in the earliest stage of human 
development, in the preparation of this and next life. The stage 
of studeuthood was organised as a social institution for the 
twice-born who were to go through a course of studies and dis- 
cipline under the guidance of a teacher in a school- or a univer- 
sity before they could take to married and professional life. 

Various aspects of Education. — Education was divided into 
religious, philosophical, cultural and scientific aspects on the 
one hand, and professional or economic on the other. The 
first relating to religious, philosophical and scientific subjects 
and the general principles of various Vidyas was 
imparted in educational institutions, Pathashalns and Vidya- 
pithas or by renowned teachers in their Asramas, and the other 
which was more practical and professional and relating to various 
Kalas was acquired by apprenticeship at' homo under the father, 
or in the workshop under the crafts-master’s guidance by doing 
actual work. Therefore we find Brahmana teachers largely 
teaching di\dnities, humanities and principles of Ayurveda, 
Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda, Silpasastras and Arthasastras; 
but for technical education even in those Sastras and Vidyas 
and much more so in Kalas, students had to attach themselves 
to professional men, government departments, guilds and 
others. 
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xegular system of education. A women’s parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, and later her husband were her teachers in the school of 
fainity. 

Stidra’s education . — Siulras were prohibited from study- 
ing or reciting the Vedas. Their vulgar speech and accent were 
considered detrimental to the purity of the Vedas. But all 
other kinds of education, cultural or occupational, they could 
have either by means of Kathas recited by peripatetic teachers, 
or by apprenticeship in arts and crafts in various workshops. 
Vedic knowledge though prohibited to the Sudras was not of any 
real economic value. It had ceremonial and ritualistic signi- 
iicance, and the Ksattriyas, Vais3’as and even military-minded 
nnd commercialty inclined Brahmanas though allowed did not 
care to study or recite them. 

Great centres of learning . — Taksasila and Benares were noted 
as centres for the stud)' of all Sastras, grammar, philosophy, 
texts, etc., Ujja)™! for astronomy, the South for Vedic recita- 
tions and Vedanta, Bengal (Nuddea) for logic, Nasika and Pai- 
thana for Dharmasastras. 

Features of the sjjstem . — The religious, moral and natural 
atmosphere of the hermitage, the personal and homely relations 
of the teacher and the taught, and the individual attention 
to each student and the individual promotion, and the devoted 
spirit in which they associated, are some of the characteris- 
tics of the old system of education. Its final aim was the know- 
ledge which led to salvation. For the Brahmana it was lar- 
gely religious and philosophical, for the priest it was ritualistic 
and relating to established duties of different groups and classes. 
Hence prayer, worship and sacrifice largely dominated. 
Warriors and Vais3'as alone got a touch of worldly mentality and 
cidture in their professional Vidyas and Kalas. The Dharmaidea 
of established final order and perfection inspired its methods and 
aims. The poet, the priest and the philosopher were largely 
created b)* tliis s3'stem. Other people engaged in political and 
economic needs of life had to specialise in other places. 

- But the study of the Vedas did not mean onl)’ religion or 
prayer. It contained references to nature, arts, industries, 
fights, expeditions, travels, stories, human characters, aninrals, 
descriptions, and required a study of prosody, astronom)', 
grammar, arithmetic, geometry, philosophy* and other things, 
social, pohtical and economic. In explaining them the intellec- 
tual, professional and scientific education of a kind of the stu- 
dents took place. 
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Its authoritarian character . — Old Hindu education was more 
of an autlioritaTiau land. It gave importance to things coming 
from without and made one accept things in a dogmatic way. 
The other world dominated more than this world. It entailed 
severe discipline and service and left less freedom and vision. 

Modern education . — Modern education is trying to give more 
scope and opportunity to the individual. He is not asked to 
take things on trust but to observe and think for himself. Ho 
doubt every one's observation and thought cannot be correct or 
perfect, but he is made conscious of his power of thinking and 
thus to progress. But the class system and lecture system 
have taken away this freedom from the modem student, because 
there is no actual approach of the student to his teacher in the 
mass system of lectures. He depends upon his book, which ho 
does not often study but learns bj- heart to get through an 
annual examination. The time-Hmit works disastrously on the 
individual mind of a student when ho is competing with others, 
and not looking to finding out what every step in his chosen 
subjects means. The dull and the bright are put in the same 
atmosphere which does not help the one nor encourage the other. 

Buddhist System . — Buddhists spread education amongst 
the villagers round about their Vihara or monastery. The aim 
of the monks was to lead a benevolent life and to practise the 
conquest of all passions and desires by retiring from the busy 
world into their Vihara. Members of all castes could join the 
Sangha and become monks. One of their duties was to preach 
on religious topics to the people coming from villages to the 
Vihara and to teach their children regularly in a school. They 
gave both rehgious and secular education. Students were to 
respect and to obey the’ur teacher, to salute him in the morning 
and evening, to do menial work, such as washing clothes, clean- 
sing pots, sweeping the floor, arranging his things, nursing him 
during illness, and ask him questions about their studies. 
The teacher was to treat a student kindly and to teach him well, 
and to make him disciphned, and of good virtue and manners. 
He was to be pure, strict, and regular, supply all his necessaries 
and look after his health. 

Buddhist schools were open to all castes. Education was 
free and through Prakrit. The subjects taught were rehgious, 
and also secular, such as arts and crafts, medicine, etc. Higher 
education was through Samskrlt and Pah. Individual attention 
was paid to each student. He was individually promoted. 
There were -public debates to test the -proficienev of a .student. 
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There was a large number of places whore higher educa- 
tion was carried on. A number of public discussions between 
Buddhists, Brahmanas and Jaina.s was held by kings at their 
courts and prizes and gifts distributed to the learned. 

U'nivcrsilics . — Buddhist Universities of Nalanda (300- A. D. 
-850 A. D.), and Vikramasila (800 A. D. -1200 A. D.), have been 
very famous and have j)roscrvcd and promoted Indian culture 
throughout India and the surrounding countries, such as China, 
Burma, Tibet, Siam, Java. Thus we find the Hindu sy.stcm of 
education paid attention to all branches of knowledge and 
thought. A great intellectual development in philo.sophy, 
sciences, art and literature had taken place. Prose, poetry, 
dramas and various other forms of literature claimed numerous 
devotees and masters. Dictionaries and grammars, various 
branches of mathematics, medicine and chemistry, fine arts, 
Silpasastras and Kalas were all progressing and taught fully. 

The General Character of Hindu Education . — Education was 
regarded as a preparation for this life as well as for the next. 
It wanted to harmonise those two aspects and necessities of 
man’s life. But the dominance of the other worldly aspect led 
often to tho neglect of duties and rospon.sibilities of this worldly 
life ; and practical training for it was neglected, though the con- 
ception of four Asrama was evolved to balance these aspects 
of life. 

The doctrine of caste. Karma, and Punarjannia greatly 
limited the free scope of education. It led to a steriUty of thought 
in individuals placed in a static conception of society. They 
could not rise above a certain level. Brahmana became' too 
other-worldly and these leaders of thought and society influenced 
by their example other classes. The people' on the contrary 
became too utilitarian and did not care for a general or an all- 
round culture which would have sustained and strengthened the ‘ 
various aspects of a man’s personality. There was alwaj’s a- 
look to the past. Hence there was no advance in knowledge; 
and education became monotonous and stereotyped. 

The relations however between the pupil and the teacher 
were liigh, real, and personal. They moulded the 'personality 
of the student very effectively under the teacher’s personal 
example and influence. There was also an absence of govern- 
mental interference in the conduct, maintenance, policy and 
aims of educational institutions. Institutions were not atta- 
ched to a. king, but kings attached themselves to institutions 
by making grants. Absence of the evils' of city life, institutions 
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of tlie letters, meanings of words, the hemistich, the verse, and 
the former lesson. Later he was to read books on morals, arith- 
metic, agriculture, geometry, astronomy, etc. Care was to be 
taken that he understood everything himself. Alrbar did not 
check Hindu learning. He founded colleges and libraries and 
advanced education a good deal. 

Its defects. — But the Muslim system and subjects of edu- 
cation lacked many things. There was no liberal outlook to- 
wards knowledge. Their religious natme and narrow scope did 
not leave much chance for knowledge of the world history and 
geography, of other languages and other people's life and 
achievement in religion, politics or philosophy. There was a 
land of stubborn blindness and faith which killed the springs 
and motive force for further advance. The place of reason was 
not realised in mental equipment, and therefore a search for high 
ideals and habits suited to the growth and greatness of man 
never developed. 

Us value during the middle ages. — There were no doubt famous 
men of free inquir)’’ and learning like Albermii and Abul 
Fazl whoso vast knowledge and liberal outlook, would do credit 
to any nation or people. But such men developed more 
outside the narrow groove of the usual system. They were fed 
on Sufi ideals. Early Arabs also showed a great desirefor learning 
and developed a knowledge of geography, history, philosophy 
and literature of other nations. They carried this knowledge 
to Europe through Spain during the middle ages of Europe. 

3. ELE:\IENTARY SYSTEJI of education in PRE- 
BRITISH DAYS. 

Elementary system of education in pre-British days. — In the 
pre-British days people had opportunities to acquire the ele- 
ments of literacy in the Pathasalas and Maktabs of towns 
and \nUages, where a knowledge of the four IPs of education 
was regularly given. The four IPs were reading, writing, arith- 
metic. and religion. Every such school consisted of a teacher 
and fen or twenty pupils. They met early in the morning 
under the shadow of a tree, in the shade of a verandah or in the 
preciuct.s of a temple. There were no regidar fees, but presents 
worth rupees four or five per month were made to the teacher. 
He had often a share in the economy of the village. The school 
was open to children of all castes and even untouchables. They 
started their studies at about the age of five and generally 
continued till the IGth year. The aim of education was increh' 
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oriental scholars also gave impetus to Indian learning and 
cultural revival. 

Their aims . — The question and controversy at issue was the 
choice between Oriental learning and Western learning. There 
were able advocates on both sides. There were misrepresenta- 
tions on both sides. The famous minute of Macaulay which 
was infamous in some of its contents decided the controversy 
in favour of the Occidentalists, and oriental culture received a 
set back. At this stage Government only cared for education 
in order to create English-knowing clerks and officials who 
would be of great serffice in consolidating and smoothening 
their administration. The court language was settled to be 
English. English officers wanted help in order to know the 
wishes, wants, and wisdom of the people, or what the people 
felt and did. There was no idea of any spread of literacy or 
knowledge amongst the people. Their motive was political. 

The aim of Christian missionaries . — Christian missionaries 
who cared for conversion and for the education of the convert- 
ed were inspired by religious motives. They were the earliest 
pioneers of western education which unsettled the mind of the 
youngmeu of the higher classes, destroyed their respect for the old 
order and created a longing for the new order, life and religion 
ushered in by the West. They directly attacked the indigenous 
religious and social customs and organisations and called them 
frauds or tyrannies or superstitions. They gave secular edu- 
cation and spread discontent against the old administration for 
the new. They tried to connect the new and useful western 
scientific and political knowledge incompatibly and falsely 
with the tenets of Christianity. The political power being 
Christian gave great facilities for their missionary movements, 
and welcomed them as their spread strengthened the roots of 
its rule in India. The missionaries were devoted, industrious 
and foresighted in their works. They started Schools, colleges, 
hospitals, orphanages, medical dispensaries and missionary 
establishments amongst even the lowliest of the low classes 
in various parts of the country'. They were helped financiall}’ 
by European and American states. They tried experiments in 
teaching in vernaculars, in printing their sacred books in the 
languages of the people and were the first to start vernacular 
press and printing, in educating the lower classes by opening 
their institutions to all castes freely, and thus awakening them 
to new visions or virtues and values in life and changing then- 
old fatalistic mentality. The easy conversions they made by 
tlieir new ideas of life, religion, and society, by their own vir- 
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In Madras. — ^In Madras Pachaiyappa’s Charities created 
in the 18th century came to be devoted to educational establish- 
ments in the various parts of the Presidency, and a school was 
established in 1812 in the city -of Madras to give instruction in 
the elementary branches of English literature and science. 
Munro’s Government (1820-27) encouraged it. 

These early efforts inspired and initiated by the people did 
not neglect the study of vernaculars. Bengali, Marathi, Tamil 
and Telegu had a place in the curriculum. The pioneers saw 
the need of the old as well as the utility of the new learning. 
They were on the right track in developing and moulding the 
systems and aims of Indian education. But later on the ex- 
cessive Anglicising and officiahsing of education upset the 
balance. In the new official scheme people's education as a 
whole and consequently the vernacular education received 
little impetus. 

The Official controversy between the Orientalists and 
Occidcntalists continued for twelve years frem 1823 to 1835 
and ended in favour of the latter by the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India under Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835). 

'^he. effect of the neic learning. — The effect of the new training 
was that people came to admire now ideas and institutions and 
got discontented with the old. It turned away their minds 
from political freedom and made them social and religious rebels, 
trjnng to imitate English models and methods. It had however 
one good effect in rationo-lising their minds under a conflict of 
ideas and customs. The old credxdous mentality wlierc no light 
of reason, utility or progress could reach was shaken and the 
minds of a few great men became free to review the past, to 
value the present, and to vision the future. India did want 
badly a rcnai.ssauce, a reformation and a reorganisation. Sobs of 
the old order would have led to stagnation or decay. Soug.s of 
the now would alone rejuvenate life and promi.^e restorr.tioji of 
glory and freedom on a new basis. 

Tiro schools amongst officials. — There were two schools of 
thought amongst the officials. Those who believed in the 
goodne.ss of their rule advocated new education and its expan- 
sion, Tho.se who were conscious of its inju.stice and its political 
demerits advocated eitlier ignorance or the maintenance of the 
old sy.'Jtein which kept the nnnd of the people in its old creoves. 

The Anglicising policy. — ^After 1835 the Anglicising of 
education received gre.at impetus in view of the needs of .admirus- 
tration. Engli.sh was made the official language, and English- 
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rule ami cdurntion. Bui there was uo such conscious desire or 
objeefive in any one of their sclioincs or su<;gcstions. 

Tlicrc was no elliicai aim to make the people politically, 
ccononiically, socially or morally advanced. It was puiely a 
.secular education creating pro.spect.s of government service and 
developing some western profes.sions for the puiposcs of judicial 
administration and medical help. Science and technical know- 
ledge came to be neglected. 

The system developed after ISu-l has been one of schools, 
colleges and e.xaininations, controlled by government. It in- 
spects and exacts submission to (he rules of its educational code 
which relate to grants-in-aid and recognition, curriculum and 
text-books, details of equipment, appointmcnt.s and organisa- 
tion. 

Um'versities have been constituted and controlled by govern- 
ment which directs largcl}’^ their policy and development. The 
constituent colleges arc either fully managed by government, or 
partly recognised and helped under certain restrictions. Schools 
are also in the same position. 

The effects of the policy , — Thus the Anglicising and 
officialising of education have been the chief charact- 
eristics of the whole history of educational development 
in India. It has proved a great danger and .an obstacle to 
private efforts and independence in matters of education. 
There has been too much of centralisation and control, and has 
led to a peculiar typo of official atmosphere in schools, colleges 
and universities where the teacher and the tauglit have not deve- 
loped personal contect and confidence leadingto the development 
of free and full expression of creative minds. The neglect of 
religion led to the loss of a binding, moulding and moralising 
force. The uso of English as the .sole medium of education has 
not only chocked originality but prevented the ‘expansion of 
education amongst the masses and the cultivation of their 
mother tongues' and literatures and has given no scope to the 
natural development and expansion of their thought and 
fooling. The idea of permeation of knowlodgo amongst the 
masses from above was too narrow'. It neglected the essential 
aim of education, the draAving out of tlio man’s - personality 
directly from rnthin. There was little mental contact botrveen 
the ncAvly educated classes and the masses. The education 
itself was too hterary, too impractical, and based on too much 
memorising. No subject w'.as specially studied, and oven the 
subjects studied did not relate to nor wore hkely to satisfy the 
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wliich was prosified over by Sir William Hunter cmjrhasised 
goverumenfs undertaking primary education, and encouraging 
private effort in liigber education by following the grants-in-aid 
system. In 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a University Commi- 
ssion, and on its recommendations a University Act was passed 
in 1901. It tightened the control of the government on the 
universities, and of the universities over the scliools and colle- 
ges. The}* were officialised and became practically govern- 
ment departments. The nnivcrsitics wore given the power 
of undertaking direct teaching functions, of making appoint- 
ments of professors and lecturers under govormnent sanction, 
and eejuipping laboratories and mnsoimis. Territorial limits 
of the universities were fixed. Conditions for the affiliation of 
colleges wore laid down. A system of inspection of colleges by 
the university wa,s ostabiislicfl. The number of senators and 
.syndics was fixed and a majority of nojninatcd members was 
created. The term of the .senator was to be five years instead for 
life. The universities woie to be affiliating universities and any 
number of colleges in the area fixed could bo affiliated to them. 

In. 1911 to meet the growing needs of education a now 
member for education in the Govornor-Gencrars Comicil was 
appointed. 

New Universities . — There was a growth of demand for new 
Universities from various provinces and the Hindu and Musb'm 
communities. Hence arose the new universities, in virtue of 
Government Acts, of Patna, Lucknow, Rangoon. Dacca, Delhi, 
Hagpur, Agra, Benares and Aligarh, ns also of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. To-day on account of the demand for lingual 
provinces the Universities of Andhra and Annamnlai have already 
arisen. There is a demand for it in Gujerat, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra, Sind, Rajputana, Orissa and in other centres. 

The now typo of university, namely, the teaching and resi- 
dential, different from the old affiliating and examining type, is 
more common. Dacca, Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares and 
Aligarh arc the examples of the now t}’pe. The old type continues 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur, Agra, Lahore, and other 
places. The old are more officialised and the new are more de- 
mocratised and independent. There are eight affiliating and nine 
unitary universities. 

Calcutta University Commission . — ^In 1917 the Calcutta 
University Commission was appointed. Its report was issued 
in 1919. Sir Michael Sadler was its president. It recommen- 
ded a complete reorganisation of higher education in Bengal. 
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A Higli School and Intermediate College Board separate 
from the University as such was rccommnended to be appointed 
under who»o charge the Secondary and Intermediate Education 
was to be jilaced. Some modification of the constitution of the 
old universities has been going on in accordance natb tlie 
Sadler Committee’s recommendations. New universities have 
been modelled on the Dacca t^'pe, wliich is of a unitary and resi- 
dential character. 

Ministers and Edneahon.— 'Ministers began to administer 
the Departments of Education under the Reforms of 
They are responsible to the legislature. But lack of funds and 
want of full Council support for additional taxation have no 
helped the advance of their schemes and measures in the cause 
of either lower or higher technical or professional and literary 
education. 

In each province there is a Director of Public Instruction- 
He is the administrative head of the Education Departmen . 
He controls the inspection and teaching staff of the governmen 
institutions, and is responsible to the minister of education. 
Universities. Boards of High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion, and local bodies partly share in the control of public jns- 
truction at various stages. 

Organisation of educational instihitions. — Indiiin educational 
institutions are both public and private. Public institutions 
are (1) Primary- schools, (2) Secondary and High schools, and ( ) 
Universities and Colleges. They are all recognised by govern- 
ment. There are also other public institutions such as techiuca 
schools and colleges, engineering and technological schools a.n 
colleges, law colleges, medical schools and colleges, training colle- 
ges and military colleges. The number of institutions and the 
number of pupils in them in 1931 arc shown in the census report 
as follows : — 

histiliitions. Pupils. 

8,139 
66,837 
17,002 
2,286,411 


Universities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Primary schools 
Special Schools . . 
Unrecognised institutions 


16 
244 
73 
13,581 
204,384 9,362.748 
8,891 315.630 

34,879 632,249 


The scheme of general education in India is roughly as 
follows : — 

1. A(;e 6-10 is the primary- stage, taught in the vernacular. 
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2. Age 10-lJ is the middle stage, called Anglo-Vernacular 

wiicro English is also taught. 

3. Age 14-16 is the higher stage in which English is also 

used as the medium of instruction 

4. Ago 16-20 or more is the University stage in which Eng- 

lish is mainly used ns the medium of instruction. The 
first two years form the Intermediate and the ne.xt 
two years tlie B. A. or B. Sc., degree stage. After 
that two 3 ^ears make the post-graduate stage of M. A. 
or M. Sc. degrees. 

There are also professional university courses in medicine, 
law, engineering, agriculture and education and a small number 
of technical institutions of various grades and lands. There are 
training schools for elementary teachers. 

Statistics of education. — A statistical statement of educational 
progress in India shows that the percentage of total scholars 
to population has advanced from 4.92 in 1928-29 to 4.97 during 
1934-35, the percentage of male scholars decreasing from 7.89 
in 1928-29 to 7.58 during 1934-35 and that of female scholars 
steadily increasing from 1.78 in 1928-29 to 2.20 in 1934-35. 
Total scholars, both male and female in all institutions numbered 
13,506,869 in 1934-35 as compared with 12,165,839 in 1928-29. 
The total expenditure on these scholars during 1934-35 was 
Rs. 27,52,11,000 of which the share of public funds was Rs. 
15,74,65,000 as compared with Rs. 27,07,32,000 in 1928-29. 

Backwardness of literacy in India has been duo to want of 
will in the government to promote it as in Germany, Japan and 
Russia. Level of litcracj' in Russia has arisen from 13 per cent 
to 96 per cent during the last fifteen years. Its government 
helped and supported the movement in every way. Education 
was made free and compulsory. Every citizen has the right to 
education, and the work of educating the citizen is the duty of 
the state. Education in India should be compulsorj’^ between 
the ages of 5 to 12 or 14 or 16. 

A civilised and progressive community requires a system 
of universal education calculated to impart sound knowledge, 
to foster a spirit of research, to develop the power of concentra- 
tion, exactness and accuracy, and to produce a constructive, 
affectionate, courageous and frank character. It is therefore 
the inalienable right of every cliild to receive an adequate and 
congenial education as would enable it in fullness of time to give 
a complete and creative expression to its latent potentialities 
in the service of humanity. 
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State of primary education . — In some pro\"inces Primary 
Education Acts authorising the introduction of compulsory 
primarj' education by local bodies have been passed. They are 
permissive measures. Consequently progress made has been 
very little. In 1932 compulsory primary education vas intro- 
duced in 153 urban and 3.392 rural areas. 

Out of five lacs of \'illages in British India three lacs have 
no primary schools. 

We therefore suggest that : — 

1. There should be compulsory primary education of 

children of both sexes at least till the age of 12 years. 

2. Primary education in the villages should be adjusted 

to the physical and psychological needs of the cliild 
and the eiirdronmeut. 

3. Co-education should be carefully arranged and adjusted. 

4. Lasting literacy and prevention of relapse into illi- 

teracy should be maintained by the provision ot 
central and circulating libraries and supply of cheap 
newspapers. 

5. Their physique should be cared for and developed. 

G. The skill of hand and eye of the pupils should be pre- 
served and developed through school gardening, arts, 
crafts, and cottage industries. 

7. There should be inculcation in the pupil of a sense of 
values in right living. 

S. There should be training of co-operation in primary 
schools. The primary course should extend over seven 
years. 

Its defects. — 57.5 per cent of all the schools in British India 
are schools wliich have onlj' one teacher each, and the majority 
of these single teacher schools are incomplete schools, that is, 
schools which break up before the class where literacy is attained. 
Those ineificient small schools are useless schools from the point 
of \-iow of literacy. 

There is bad teaching in the infant classe.®, irregular atten- 
dance due to various causc.s including sickness, poverty and 
parent's lack of interest, and ineffective organisation due to 
faulty administration by local bodies which as a rule control 
primary cdTicntion. It is stated that no less than 74 p. c. of all 
the boys attending primary schools never attain litcracj*. Thus 
cxpciKUturo becomes a heavy waste under such condition.? and 
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resultH. A thorough revaluation ant! reorganisation of the pre- 
sent educational system is necessary. 

Ams. of sccandanj education . — Secondary schools should 
prepare pupils not only for professional and university courses, 
hut also enable thorn at the completion of the appropriate stnges 
to 1)0 diverted to occupation or to separate vocational institu- 
tions. It is also now recognised the inadvisability of too fre- 
quent examinations and recommouled that the first public 
examination .should bo at the end of the lower secondary course. 
Bias in education whether rural, commercial or technical is 
desirable. It can be given along with general cultural edu- 
cation. The training in vocational subjects must be 
thorough. A boy must Ire able to pa.ss from the school 
into a factory, workshop or business house without 
serving a further period of apprenticeship. There should 
bo a planned course of teclndcal training to meet actual require- 
ments. There .should be a continuation cour.so to pupils who do 
not pass on to secondary schools or to occupation. There should 
be multiple bias schools instead of single bias ones. Thus 
secondary education wall bo improved if it is combined with such 
training. There shoidd bo training in art.s and crafts and tlic 
training imparted should not bo half-hearted, but very thorough. 

The vocational training of the adolescent docs not mean a 
restricted specialised training in art, craft or trade. The first 
business of training is to make a man capable of earning his 
livelihood. When this is secured, the next tiling is to see that ho 
learns how to live togefher .and how to live fully. His training 
must make him adaptable to the modern social and economic 
environment. This is whore cultural education is of value. 
A specialised vocational course may give a boy or girl a tempo- 
rary advantage over those who have taken a less special course. 
But such a load will hold only so long ns there is a brisk demand 
for that particular land of mechanic or commercial assistant. 
The modern economic and social environment is however one 
that changes rapidly. Readjustments are continually necessary 
for survival in it. Any big change in a particular line of work 
or in the general economic milieu awII hit hard the man with a 
narrow special training. The man of a general practical edu- 
cation will have sufficiently wide range of variations in his be- 
haviour to enable him to build up a now pattern of mechanic.al 
work. 

While primary education lays the basis of future training, 
it is the secondary school where boys and girls can got the train- 
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ing of mind and body which makes for adaptability, initiative 
and wide outlook. We cannot therefore neglect the cultural 
aspects in this stage in education. But we want vocational 
basis 80 p. c. and cultural bias 20 p. c. not vice versa. 

Growth of female education. — From the time of Lord Ripon 
female education began toreceivespecialattention.TheEducatiou 
Commission of 1882 recommended that “female education should 
receive special encouragemont and be treated with liberality. 
Before that date there wore private efforts of individuals like 
Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar, of Christian missionary 
bodies, and of reforming groups hke Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj. After 1882 private associations and individuals have 
continued to help the education of women forward, and they 
have spread a network of schools and some colleges through- 
out the country. Indian women also in their All-India Women’s 
Conference (started in 1926) have been devoting special attention 
to their educational needs and reform and have pressed for pro- 
^'iding all aspects of education. 

Its importance. — The education of the girl is the education 
of the mother and the family. We can not have “an educated 
manhood and an ignorant womanhood.’’ Otherwise it would 
affect not only home life but personal and national character, 
as women possesses dominating influences in the household and 
in the training of children. In their own interests also they 
should be literate and educated and thus “ contribute to the 
culture, the ideals, the activities" and the service of the country. 
If however a rapid advance is to be made in girl’s education, it 
is necessary to p^o^^de large numbers of well-eductated women 
who will take lead in the matter and will come fonvard as qua- 
lified and devoted teaciiers, doctors and supervisors. 

Need of more vocational education. — There arc only a few 
art and craft, technical, industrial and commercial schools in 
the country and the amount spent on it is not large. The number 
of pupils and institutions arc insignificant in comparison with 
those of ordinary schools. This disproportion has to bo re- 
moved if the vocational needs of the pupils are to be satisfied. 
Tliero should be a provision of a large number of vocational 
inslitutions, technical and industrial in which the pupils could 
devote their whole time and energy to practical pursuits, freed 
from the temptation of hankering after a literary career. But 
the stuilcnts who join these several types of institutions must 
possess an anioimt of general knowledge uhich should form the 
basis of their vocational training. In the existing system of 
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education large numbers of unfit school pupils and college stu- 
dents continue Unduly their literary studies which do not prove 
useful to them and to their schools and colleges. When they 
came out they swell the ranks of middle class unemployment. 

Need of adult education . — ^Adult education concerns itself 
with educating further the ill or half educated, widening their 
intellectual horizon and enlarging the range of their curiosity 
and inculcating in them culture and refinement. It is the 
bright but poor man whom adult education most benefits. 
Modern age requires the adult, rvho is a responsible citizen, 
to be educated. It helps those who have had no opportunities 
to study further in early life. University education reaches 
only the favoured few. The system of adult education cannot 
reach university standards. But still it is very valuable from 
the point of view of the general pubhc. The work of adult 
education is an integral part of the normal actirdties of 
university and educational bodies, and has a legitimate claim 
on their interest and educational and financial support. 

Medium of instruction : — The present position being that a 
foreign language is the medium of instruction and examination, 
Indian universities have not yet succeeded in being regraded as 
national institutions. They are still exotic. The man in the street 
and coimtry has no sort of any feeling about them. They have not 
been able to arouse any popular enthusiasm. The businessmen, 
the capitalists, the landed magnates have no attachment towards 
them. In any scheme of adult education, vernacular of the place 
must be used as the medium of instruction. The difficulties 
in the way are the absence of scientific terminology, the battle 
of scripts, the tug between Saraskrit, Arabic and Persian, the 
hybrid monster known as Hindustani, the inter-provincial com- 
pheations etc. But every one of these can be successfully got 
over if there is a will to overcome them. Only when we use the 
mother tongue can we express ourselves witli sldll and elo- 
quence and reach the hearts of those whom we address and 
develop our creative powers. Some universities do the work of 
adult education by an extension lectures system in subjects of 
Iiistory and literature, economics and politics, sociology and 
philosophy and elementary sciences. The course can be one 
year’s or shorter during long vacation. The knowledge which is 
given to the common man is elementary or higher. It is meant 
to promote the sane and the profitable emplo3’meut of the lei- 
sure hours of workers by means of institutions designed to fur- 
ther the development of their physical, intellectual and moral 
capacities. 

12 
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'It can be carried on. in villages by gi^dng instruction in tlie 
nse of agricultural machinery and tools and smaller craft imple- 
ments. It can establish (1) Adult education, (2) Civic educa- 
tion, (3) Slother’s education and (4) Wage earner’s education. 

Criticism of university education . — ^Universities should 
provide self-sufficient stages of instruction, and also diversion 
of courses into suitable channels to relieve unemployment. 
Critiseism against our 'universities is (1) that there are too 
many and unfit students and there is overcrowding which 
makes it' impossible to do advanced work and therefore a 
restriction of numbers is necessary, and that secondary edu- 
cation should be planned so as to pro^dde for diversified coiuses 
of instruction ; (2) that the university student is lacking in 
culture, in self-expression and in general knowledge, and (3) that 
it is not higher education which Indian needs to-day but more 
technical education. 

l^ew needs . — Indian society is changing fast and our poli- 
tical needs are changing even faster, and therefore education 
must be planned to meet the needs of our economic, social and 
political situation. The industrial >>fe of the country and the 
growth of interest in the rural part of the community make to- 
day novel demands on our educationists. The vast majority of 
those who are educated desire to be trained for a definite vo- 
cation in life. 

What should universities do ? — ^An Indian University must 
regard itself as one of the living organs of national reconstruction. 
It must discover the best means of blending together both the 
spiritual and material aspects of life. It must equip its 
alumni irrespective of castes, creeds or sects, \vith individual 
fitness, not for its own sake, not merely for adorning varied 
occupations and professions, but in order to teach them how 
to merge their individuality in the common cause of advancing 
the progress and prosperity of their motherland and upholding 
the highest tradition of human ci-vilisation. It must teach them 
how to live together and well. Military training should he com- 
pulsory in colleges, in order to instil into the minds of students 
a souse of discipline and responsibility, alertness and organisa- 
tion, so essential for building up their character, and for defend- * 

ing their hearths and homes. 

T alue of liberal education . — ^We cannot however neglect 
liberal or cultural education though our economic needs are 
great. Liberal education developes mind, trains its creative 
taciilty, called intelligence, and gives it a power of scK-dircction 
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in tlie affairs of life. Trained intelligence possesses the capacity 
of being applied in any field, and the ability of doing what one 
has never done before. It gives the student the power of taking 
into his hand the direction of his own affairs. It also gives a 
sense of discriminating just human values and a capacity for 
judging situations as furnishing possibilities for the realising 
those just va.lues. 

Admission to universities . — ^All students should however not 
as a matter of course proceed from the high school to the uni- 
versity considering their indmdual aptitudes and capacity and 
the careers to which they are destined. It does seem a waste 
of energy, time and money to compel boys who have not 
aptitude for academical studies, and for ivhose entry on their 
future careers a university degi’ee is not a prerequisite, to go 
through the university mill. 

The standards of entrance to universities should therefore 
be such as to insure that the candidate is intellectually quali- 
fied to profit by the education that he wi’l receive there. Fur- 
ther the tendency to lower the standards of university discip- 
line and examinations or to soften and refuse their results should 
be fully checked. Otherwise the decay of advanced learning 
which is noticeable will not be prevented. 

Problems xoliich face the universities . — The problems which 
face the universities in India are no doubt the cultural or 
utilitarian character of curriculum, the controversy between 
liberal and vocational education, the swollen number and un- 
fitness of students, the types of organisation — unitarj^ teaching 
and residential, or affiliating, supervising and examining, official 
control and supervision or complete autonomy, the provision of 
tutorial and research system or the pro\usion of mere teaching 
and mass lecturing, and the question of adequate finance and 
high scholarsiiip, or cheap education and bad equipment. 
But the greatest problem which faces our universities is 
whether the)^ will maintain the conditions and promote the 
interests of advanced learning in India and check its noticeable 
decay and lowering of standards in the growing competition 
for attracting large numbers of pupils, multiplying departments 
of study and in not being able to meet the requirements of equip- 
ment. the needs of discipline, and the wants of an able, inde- 
pendent, inspirmg and satisfied professional staff. 

5. KATIOFfAL EDUCATION. 

The problem of national education came info existence to 
meet the educational needs of the people ffift unsatisfied by the 
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state system of education and to remove the glaring e%'ils of that 
system. The schemes and principles proposed and followed in 
the systems of national education have differed according to 
the ideals and mentality of the founders of these systems. 

Various ideas and advocates . — Some looked to the revival 
of the ancient Gurukul or Asrama systems, such as Swami 
Sradhananda’s Gurukul at Hardwar. Some only wanted to 
cheapen education and to keep the whole management under 
their control, though not repudiating government recognition, 
grant, or restrictions but following government curriculum, 
such as the Deccan Education Society of Poona. Others wanted 
a complete independence of government connection and control 
in all matters, and desired to create a new system of education 
based on the high ideals and methods of the past as well as the 
present in order to suit Indian needs in modern times, such as 
the National Education Movement of Bengal and Maharashtra, 
and of later non-co-operation days which led to the foundation 
of Vidyapithas or Universities on lingual basis in Guzerat, Maha- 
rashtra, U. P., Behar, Bengal, and colleges and schools at various 
places throughout India. Dr. Annie Besant’s Central Hindu 
College and national movement were also of a similar nature. 

Besides these there are schools and colleges which have 
come into existence in connection with socio-reh'gious movements 
of Brahmosamaj, Aryasamaj, and Theosophical Society. They 
developed their own ideas in their institutions but kept full 
connection "svith the governmental system by affiliating them 
for the purposes of examination and curriculum and even 
grants. 

Lastly come those institutions founded by conmiunal leaders 
like Sir Syed Ahmed and Pandit Madan Mohan Jilaiaviya, such 
as Aligarh College (now Muslim University), and Benares 
Hindu University, to meet communal and cultural wants 
of Muslims and Hindus. Similar is the Khaba College of Sikhs. 
AH of them have kept up their connection with the govern- 
ment and are constituted by \Trtue of its Acts There is a par- 
tial control or interference by the government in their work. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s \'ishwabharati is cosmopolitan rather 
than national and is completely independent of government 
control. Its ideals are humanitarian. 

Its chief characteristics . — ^All those institutions and others 
less well-known call themselves national. The chief contri- 
butions made by some of them to the advance of Indian edu- 
cation are as follows : — 
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(!) Freedom from government control whicli allows 
only the devcslopniont of a particular political men- 
tality, and hence leads to the deterioration of the 
the moral individuality of a person. 

(2) Acknowledgcmont of the necessity of religious spirit 
and moral teaching in schools and colleges. 

(.3) The maintenance of patriotic concejdions and ideals 
of life, lending to the virtues of service and sacrifice. 

(4) Emphasis on the best Indian culture and the accep- 
tance of the highest modern political and social ideals. 

(5) Development of phy.siqnc and discipline of mind and 
.sense, and adoption of compulsory physical exercise. 

(6) Use of the mother-tongue as meebum of in.struction, 
and its cultivation for higher cultural and scientific 
purposes. 

(7) Itccognition of the necessity of vocational and techni- 
cal education in order to pursue well the various arts 
and industries for the economic welfare of the people. 

(8) Emphasis on strict continence, simple dro.ss and food, 
hygiene and cleanliness, and control on thought, word 
and deed. 

The presence and practice of these ideas in some of these 
institutions have helped the cultivation and growth of Indian 
literatures and languages, produced some persons of strong, 
independent, sacrificing and creative mentality, created con- 
fidence in their own culture and abilities, and helped tlic moxo- 
ment of political, social and economic regeneration of the 
country. It is also indiroctlj" .affecting and influencing the 
state system, in its anglicised, officialised, and narrow outlook. 
National education movement has therefore a great value in 
developing and experimenting on new and necessary ideas in 
education. Without its existence and impetus Indian educa- 
tion would have suffered heavily. 

Government of India and education . — In 1921 the Government 
of India constituted a Central Advisory Board. Its educational 
commissioner became its chairman. The Board included’ a 
number of eminent educationists, official and non-official, from 
the provinces. There was also the Central Bureau of Educa- 
tion started in 1915. It continued its activities of giving 
advice to provinces. It studied the fresh advances in education 
in various countries — the new and more efficient methods of 
teacliing, the new perspective of education and adjustment of 
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mind, body and spirit so that they may be devoted to the wel- 
fare , of the society, that general and vocational education are 
not essentially dilferent branches, but the earlier and later phases 
of a continuous process, that general and vocational education 
should not however be provided in the same school, since the 
pupils in the two types have -very diverse-aims, and that a de- 
finite system of vocational schools should be established with 
the proper aims in view. 

Congress govertments . — The new Congress governments in 
provinces are seriously thinldng of reconstructing the whole 
system of education and making primary education compulsory, 
free aud even self-supporting. Their plans and proposals are 
not as yet published. The Wardha scheme based on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideas of a self-supporting system of school education 
is now before the public since December 1937. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Our Hygienic Life, 

“May ive live a hundred years.’’ Veda. 

“As is body so is hwivledge.” Kautilya. 

“Healthy mind in a healthy body.” Romans. 

Its imfortanec . — The hygienic and sanitary conditions of a 
population of 350*crores arc very important in the study of Indian 
Civics. Therefore an account of the needs and actmties relating 
to public health is necessary in understanding the state of healthy 
life and well-being in our country. Healthy and well-nourished 
body creates and maintains the healthy mind and £he healthy 
spirit of a people. The claims of the body are great. It 
developes and functions properly if its cleanliness and \dtality, 
its laws of health, such as bodily exercise and labour, nutrition 
and recreation, continence and moderation, and its sanitary 
environment are properly maintained. Unless a people possess 
robust health and physical fitness it wiU not be easy for them 
to take any active part in any of the civic and national ac- 
tivities of the country as rvell as to lead themselves a happy 
and healthy life. 

Lost stamina and lost health make for poverty. Political 
power, economic progress, educational advancement, scientific 
research, .industrial expansion, in fact, even good habits and 
noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene 
plays an essentia’ part in the rearing and maintaining of a healthy 
nation. The gospel of health has to be preached continuously 
every day. 

There is such a thing as physical morality or healthy livng. 
It is not onlya dutj' to one’s own self, but alsotohis neighbours, 
the community, the country, and to other nations and future 
generations. A healthy body is necessary, if the mind is to be 
healthy. Unless the mind is healthy, good habits and good 
character cannot be formed. Then on’y a sane outlook on life 
can be created. Mental health is very necessary along with 
physical health. Mental liygicnc will help the individual to self- 
disciplinc and create in him the desire to subordinate the self 
and merge it in the larger interests of the bigger self, that is, 
the community. 
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Physical condition of the people. — Indians suffer from phy- 
sical deterioration, bad health, an early death, a high rate of 
morality and a prevalence of a number of deadly diseases. 
Their bodily vitality has become low orving to a number of causes, 
sanitary and economic. Want of a knowledge of and an absence 
of a desire for sound principles and practice of sanitation and 
hygiene have resulted in most deplorable results detrimental to 
the good health of the people. Even the elementary notions of 
sanitation and hygiene are many times seen to be absent. In 
order to preserve a good state of health and physique amongst 
the people their bodies, their houses and huts, their villages 
and cities, must be clean and healthy. 

Character of the peoples' sanitaiy meihod of /{/e.— Indian 
dwellings are generall}' not properly built, ventilated, cleaned 
or drained and hence the accumulation of filth, dirt and refuse 
at variouw places and corners generate diseases or rotten matter. 
The habits aud customs of the people also do not tend towards 
cleanliness. Constant spitting at various places, throwing or 
accumulating refuse an3’where and everywhere, want of cleans- 
ing the house and its surroundings, allowing children to ease near 
or in the house outside the privies, want of good latrines and 
not cleaning them properly, the practice of men and women 
of casing or urinating somewhere near their habitation, neglect 
of everj’ care and consideration which contributes to cleanli- 
ness, use of any dung in besmearing walls and floors, general 
absence of any use of disinfectants, the prevalence of chinks and 
holes everywhere in the dwelling, the neglect of or want of 
drains, the .standing cc.sspools of dirtj’ water, and the standing 
dung-heaps are one aud all the enemies of a good health}' house 
and a sanitary surrounding. 

City problenK — In cities and large villages- the problem 
gets commplicated and worse because of crowded surroundings, 
crowded dwellings, insufficient accomodation, want of sufficient 
water, good air and light, unscavengc<l corners, crowded latrines 
and dust bins, clogged drains, huge accumulation of refuse, 
aud continuous traffic or movement of persons, animals and 
carriages and unlicensed prostitution Enormous dust cre.nted 
b}' tr.affie, dirt and refuse accumulated by human use and <‘en- 
sumpfion of articles, bad streets, lanes, tanks or corners are 
all detrimental to human health and habitation. 

Our bad condition. — Sir John Megaw. sometime Director 
Genem! of Indian Wedical Services in India, made the 
following observations : — 
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“ India lias a poorly nourished population. The result is 
that tho average span of life is less than half of what it might be. 
The periods of famine or scarcity of food occur very frequently. 
The population is increasing much more rapidly than the out- 
put of food and other commodities. Taldng India as a -whole 39 
per cent of the people arc being well-nourished, 41 per 
cent poorly nourished and 20 per cent are very badly 
nourished.” 

Tho chief facts relating to the public health of India for 
the year 1930 arc officially stated as follows : — 

(1) The birth rate for the year was 35.99 per milie, as com- 
pared with 35 . 47 in 1929 and 35 . 19 for the previous 
quinquennium. 

(2) The death rate was 20.85 per milie for 1930 as com- 

pared ndth 25.95 for 1929, and 25.58 for the pre- 
■vious quinquennium. ^ 

(3) The average infantile morta’ity rate i.c. the death 
rate of infants under one year of age per milie live- 
births was 180.83. The rate for 1929 was 178.39 and 
that for the prerious quinquennium 170.34. In cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta it was 298 and 268 per 
milie respectively. 

(4) The expectation of life in India is only about 27 , Avhere 
as in other 'civilised countries it is much more; in 
Germany 50 ; in England 55 ; in France 52 ; in Japan 
42 ; in Sweden 60. 

(5) The female mortality during maternity period at the 
re-productive age{16 to 40) is in India 24.05 per milie 
births and in England it is only 4.11 . 

(6) The average number of sick persons per milie is 84 in 
India, 19 in New Zealand, 30 in England. 

Insanity, deafness, dumbness, blindness and leprosy are 
largely prevailent in India. The tote] number affected by these 
infirmities is about 10 lacs. The evil of defective eyesight is 
evidently increasing among young adults, especially students 
in high schools and colleges. Cataract and glaucoma are causes 
of much blindness which only appear with increasing age. ' 

lU causes.— The causes of low vitality and high mortality 
as stated by learned doctors are firstly poverty, underfeeding, 
deficient nutrition or malnutrition; secondly, insanitation, over- 
crowding, want of air and sunlight in many of our homes; thirdly, 
such social habits and customs as purdah, child marria^, inter- 
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marriage Avithin the narrow circle of a caste ; and fourthly, rush 
and tear of life, worry and anxiety, mental stress and emotional 
' strain. Hence we want a well-balanced diet and adequate 
-nutrition for developing a sound and healthy constitution 
which resists the attack of diseases. The expectation of a long 
life must be our aim. 

Defective sanitation and bad housing have greatly affected 
our health. Fresh air and sunlight are good food for health. 
But our overcrowded and ill-ventilated houses are deleterious to 
our health. Living there lowers the vital strength and weakens 
the resisting powers of the body so that it becomes an easy prey 
to diseases. There should bo clean food, clean air and clean 
surroundings so that we may bo kept free from disease. If we 
are clean, if our houses and surroundings are clean and free from 
dirt and dust, if our streets are sanitary and free from smells 
and pollution, no infectious disease can attack us. Insanitary 
surroundings create conditions of ill health and disease. Fresh 
air and sunlight give to life strength and vitahty. 

Some of our social habits and customs have been a drag on 
our nations’s health and efficiency. Women in purdah do not 
enjoy the life-giving air and sunshine. Cliild marriage with poor 
food and nourishimont and repeated pregnancies are the 
causes of infant mortality and physical deterioration. Inter 
marriages within the narrow limits of a social group are also 
responsible for the decay and degeneration of the race. 

Modern life is full of noise, bustle and restless haste and has 
brought on nervous anxiety, physical and mental fatigue, over- 
work and has tended to sap human vigour and impair bodily 
activities. Ours is a noisy, restless age which allows no tiirie for 
a still life and quiet thinking. There are no restful surroundings. 
The rush, bust’e and excitement caused by enormous move- 
ments irritate the fine, sensitive brain and nervous system, inter- 
fere OTtb the normal working of the digestive organs and keep the 
whole body in constant agitation. Therefore silence is necessary 
for harmony and peace of mind and body and for bringing health 
and preventing disease. There is health' and strength in rest 
and silence. Thus the four factors, adequate nutrition, clean- 
liness rvithin and without, avoidance of all customs and prac- 
tices that drain the vital strength, and creating a spirit of calm 
and quiet restfulness, these are the foundations on which 
health, strength, long life and efficiency rest. They %vill make us 
• fit physically, mentally and spiritually for- the strenuous and 
active life which we have to lead. •_ - ■ 
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Its rr.mciUcs. —Thm oiir inmii-rliarc ncr‘i!;, aro licftf‘r fond, 
ft bettor standard of livinti and bettor Inanos for every fnniily, 
5)0 per cent of all oor illuo.s^e.s. oilier than aeiite infect ioi)." and 
contapions diseases, are trareiible to bad diet and bad diees- 
tion. Therefore the modern prddie lit'fdtb administrator should 
not merely {tive orders for liie exeeution of sanitary rules and 
refjulations for cleaning house premises. alli>ys or b\nvay.s or 
isolating persons sulTenng from dangerous eomniunicablo dis- 
eases by hospitalising them, but, be must also utilise the services 
of exports in matters retimrmg adviee in the nutrition of the 
people. Some of the .siiggi'stujns m.ade to cover the svhole 
scope of pulilic health are as hdlows.— (1) improved personal 
hygiene of all individuals, including better standards of personal 
cleanlinos.s, better dietaries, reasonable working hour.s, recrea- 
tion and adequate clothing, (d) imjirovcd .st.andards of domes- 
tic and puhlio sanitation, inehuling relief from ovi^crowding, 
proper illumination, heating and ventilation, water supply, 
excreta, di.spo.sal. (3) improved sanitation of place.s of employ- 
ment, (4) tdio immunisation of siispectible pirsons and tlie 
control of infected porson.s. (5) the improvement of flte breed- 
ing stock of the human race by the elimination of the physically 
nnd mentally unfit from reproduetion. (fi) the jirovision of fnei- 
litie.s for aiding physicians in the diagnosis nnd care of their 
p.alionts, that is, lahoratorio.s, hospitals nnd clinics. 

Care of streets, removal of waste and dirt, provision of 
quarantine laws, food inspection laws, adulteration laws, 
distribution of medicine and medical knowledge, supply of pure 
water, pure air and sunshine, of good .slielter and pure food, 
of recreation grounds and town planning, of health museums 
and he.alth clinics are all great desiderata. Public health work 
is not merely the control of diseases from spreading and the 
defending of people against attacks of disease but it aims at 
creating a maximum well-being. Nutrition plays a very im- 
portant part in increasing the stamina and vitality of the nation. 
With the help of the science of nutrition we must change the 
dietetic habits of the people. Poor nutrition lowers vitality and 
leads to disease and disease in turn leads to the poveity of the 
people. Therefore popular education in the elementary prin-' 
ciples of nutrition is very necessary for the well-being of the peo- 
ple. In its economic aspect the foundation of a reasonable 
existence should be that amount of the wages which would enable 
the w'orker to obtain a minimum of healthy diet for himself and" 
his. family and a health}- shelter for them. 

There is a great need of eugenic legislation in India -which -vvill 
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prevent the birth of diseased and unhealthy cliildren. In Germany 
legislation for compulsory sterilisation of idiots, feeble-minded 
and insane has been passed, and for preventing marriages of 
venereally diseased, epileptic and leprous persons. There is also 
encouragement given to contraceptive methods to prevent births 
from diseased parents. On individuals in houses, and on 
village agencies and municipal authorities fall the hen%’^y, but im- 
portant duty and responsibility of caring for and preser\’ing the 
cleanliness and sanitation of their localities. Constant edu- 
cation and compulsion of the public in these matters bj’^ provi- 
ding facilities and passing penal laws are the duties of local au- 
thorities. Lectures on and demonstrations or exhibitions about 
them must be constantly held, and what western nations have 
done in these matters should be brought to the notice of the 
^mung and the old in the country. There is a great scope for 
voluntary agencies like social service leagues to help and to 
serve the jftople to receive improved ideas of sanitation. It is 
one of the duties of doctors to emphasize their importance 
during their professional rounds and visits to their patients’ 
homes. But it is the awakening of the public opinion alone that 
will improve the present unsatisfactory conditions in India. 
Religion and custom are not very helpful in these matters. On 
the contrary they are obstacles to a great extent. Constant in- 
crease of population and poverty, and want of social sense and 
service make the improvement difficult. 

There are at present some associations working for child 
welfare. Children’s welfare leagues, maternity homes, and other 
similar associations are worldng towards this end. People 
must look after their economic and sanitary conditions to pre- 
vent this heavy death rate and wastage of human Ufe. hledical 
inspections, recreation grounds, proper nursing and feeding, 
moderate exercise and fresh air, clean and less crowded homes 
are all necessary. 

Condition of females . — Amongst females in cities there is. 
a high death rate and in provinces it is higher amongst maless 
Purdah system is a contributary cause of insanitary condition, 
in our household and leads to decay of vitaUty amongst females 
Ill-lighted and ill-ventilated buildings are the evils attendant 
on the purdah system. All other e^dls mentioned above as re- 
gards dwellings have a great deleterious effect on female health 
and physique. Add to it early marriages, premature mother- 
hood, bad nourishment, unsatisfactory maternity methods, and 
scanty knowledge of midwifery and we get a complete picture 
of causes contributing to a high female death rate. 
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The man in India drinks had water, hreatlios had air. cat.i 
insnflicient and less notirishinfi foml. lives in crowded rooms and 
houses, and is cnpnlfed in dirty surroundings and the result is 
that he physically <leterioruteB and dies early. There ought 
however to be greater attention paid hy the Tuhlic Health 
Departments of Provincial CJoverntncnt.s towards this problem. 

Dincasrs.— Tlicrc are prevalent in India n miniber of fell 
diseases which cause a Iieavy mortality, namely, plague, choler.a, 
influenza, fevers, consumption, .smull-po.v and other.s. In- 
flnenza in 1018 carried away ahotit seventy Inkli.s of people. 
Plague ami cholera jii.ay a gre.at havoc year by year. L’nle.ss 
the vitality of the ]ieople rises and tiieir sanitary life impiovc? 
there is always a great danger of the mortal effects of these fell 
diseases continuing. It rs high lime for ns to wake up and to do 
our duty in tiiis mo.st vital ami urgent matter of public health- 

Government' a duttj.- In modern times it is the duly of 
government to protect tlie people from the ravtiges of di.sea.«e and 
drink. Drink has effect on body and reduces the natural power 
of re.sistauco to diseases. In hot climate it is more injurious. 
Prohibition of drink must he the aim and ])oliey of goveromont. 
Prevention of diseases must bo one of its primary duties. Vciy 
little has been done by Indian Government in these matters if 
we compare their work with that of \Ycsten) Governments. 
There is neither a dispensary, nor a doctor, nor a nnr.se to guide 
or to help the diseased in the majority of villages, and much 
less any hospitals. Our villages are full of dirt, disease, death and 
and squalor in every hut or house of which they generally con- 
sist. Private volunlary organisations can do very little. The 
government must give ujj the laissez fairc policy and have an 
active policy in those vital necessities of India. .-V state medical 
service serving every village and town with doctors, nur.scs, dis-' 
pansarics, hospitals, sanatoria, and research laboratories are 
imincdiatcly needed. Government has been giving help to 
medical research into various diseases, such as malaria, plague, 
cholera, tuberculosis, kala-at.ar ami others. 

Medical aid and relief for women such as hospitals and 
colleges, the baby week and child welfare arc to a certain extent 
encouraged in toums through quasi-official institutions. There 
are also a, number of local and pro\'incial volnntarv private 
institutions of the type of Seva Sadan doing this sort of welfare 
work. Even in large towns in India the provision of medical 
aid is inadequate. The. hospitals arc few and they cannot cope 
with the large number of sick people that require hospital treat- 
ment. The condition of rural areas is simply appalling. Dispen- 
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sarics are few and those not even well-kept. Medicines are few 
and not sufficient. Tliere are Jiardly any hospitals and doctors 
to go to. 

Governmental Organisation . — There is a Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service. He supervises the medical work 
throughout India and is responsible to the Government of 
India. There is a Sanitary Commissioner for the whole of 
India who looks after the development of preventive medicine. 
Each province has its own medical organisation. Its chief 
medical officer is* called either Surgeon-General or Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. There is also a Sanitary Commissioner 
or a Director of Public Health who is responsible for the super- 
vision of preventive medicine. Each district is in charge of a 
Civil Surgeon. There are in some districts Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners or District Health Officers. The taluka dispen- 
saries are yi charge of Assistant Surgeons or Hospital Assistants. 
Most of the hospitals and dispensaries are under government 
control. They are maintained or aided by public or private 
support. In every province there are medical colleges affiliated 
to the universities and hospitals are attached to them for 
practical training. There are Sanitary Boards which control 
and supervise the work of district and municipal boards in 
connection with water-supply and drainage schemes. 



CHAPTER X. 


Our Economic Life. 

“• Artha {material life) is the basis of Dliarma and Kama 

(religious and social life).” 

“ Poverty is verily a living death for man.” — Kautilya. 

1. GENERAL FEATURES. 

Kecd of a higher economic life. — The economic welfare of 35 
crorcs of people is a great problem before the country. A con- 
tented material life is the primary basis of a higher life, civilised 
and spiritual. A good material enwronment exerts a powerful 
influence on the life, thought and character of a people. There- 
fore we must study the economic factors and material resources 
of a nation in order to understand its economic capacity and 
possibilities largely as a self-sufficing and also as a progressive 
social and political unit. 

A good economic life results largely from man’s exploita- 
tion of his physical environment, that is, land and the natural 
forces which are found in it, and the help which that environ- 
ment gives to mail and his various capacities. Therefore a 
knowledge of — 

A'(l) The material resources and the underlying forces of the 
country which help or affect man in his acquisition of the goods 
of material life is necessary. In this the influence of the climate, 
the soil, and its products on the energy and character of man 
should also be studied, because enwonment moulds man as 
mim moulds his enxdronment, and also a knowledge of 

(2) the man and his innate capacities which create material 
goods or utilities out of the raw products which are a%milable 
round about him or which he secures by his efforts is required. 
In this his physical power, his art and craftmansliip, and Ids 
scientific Icnowledge which enables him to utilise his available 
material resources and forces are to be studied. 

India's vast resources. — have already noted that India 
possesses vast material resources which are rich and useful in 
their qualities. A fejtile soil, a helpful climate, a great mineral 
wealth embed<^d J^^e earth, a plentiful supply of water given 
by rivers and i^i'onsooi^ ^ good growth of wood and a large 
quantity of coal and n%tal, and an abundance of domestic 
cattle, are variously dist^buted in the coimtry. Tlie natural 
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forces in the shape of water-power, coal-power, oil-power, and 
steam and electricity generated with the help of scientific know- 
ledge are available in different parts. Natural iiarbonrs on a 
largo costlinc exist in different directions winch make an easy 
contact ‘with foreign countries possible for commerce. Great 
forests suppl}' some of tlie needs of raw material for domestic 
life and industries, and also wild animats, like elephants, and 
medicinal herbs and plants for man’s use. Great and navigable 
rivers have always helped the progress of internal commerce and 
cmlisation in different parts of the country m pre-road and 
pre-railway days, and also now serve the same purpose where 
other or now means of communication are absent or more costly. 

The various food grains, plants and fruits which the soil 
produces son’e and suffice for the various tastes and necessities 
of the people. Rice, wheat, barley, millets, pulses, oilseed- 
plants (tila, castor, mustard, mahua, coeoanut), cotton, linen, 
jute, sugar-cane, spices (pepper, cloves, cardamom, cinnamon, 
saffron, ginger, turmeric), colour-plants (indigo), sandal-wood, 
mangoes, jackfruit, plums, apples, nuts, palms, plantains, grapes, 
oranges, citrons, lemons and guavas are the most important. 
Kinds of vegetables and roots for food purposes are too various 
and too numerous to be enumerated. Silk and lac arc also 
largely produced. 

Animals of domestic use abound a large numbers. Wild 
animals giye some useful products. Their use for pastoral and 
agricultural purposes is very great. Draught cattle, milk 
cattle, wool-bearing cattle, meat cattle, riding and burden- 
bearing cattle are all there. Sheep, goats, bulls, cows, buffaloes, 
horses, camels, asses, elephants, are very useful in times of peace _ 
and war. Skins of wild animals like lions, tigers, bears, deers'. 1 
and boars are serviceable. Tusks of elephants have been of 
enormous use from very old times. Musks of the musk-deer, 
and chauries ftom the tail of the yak are well-known. Fish and 
some birds are plentiful and serve as food. Oyster-fish makes 
the pearl industry profitable. 

In mineral wealth India is quite rich. Large quantities of 
gold, copper and iron, coal, manganese and mica abound in 
the country, and therefore industrial development is possible to 
a very larg extent. There are also found other useful metals 
like silver in various quantities. 

India also abounds in precious stones, diamonds, sapphires, 
etc. There are salt mines, and salt is also extracted from sea 
water. 

13 
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Her economic advance. — ^l^arious systems of agficulture and 
irrigation, the advanced art of mining, and purifying metals, 
the use of minerals raw and refined, the domestication and 
breeding of cattle, preparation of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, preservation of pickles and fruits and a large number 
of other economic actmties which supphed and satisfied the 
wants of the people were regularly known and practised. The 
country presented all the aspects of man’s economic work, pas- 
toral, agricultural, industrial, commercial and banking. Many 
followed the profession of merchants and bankers and carried 
on and controlled the internal and foreign trade. The caravan 
and trade routes of India constantly florved with the articles of 
import and export and gave access to different parts of the 
country. Foreign trade generally followed the sea routes, and 
maritime merchants braved the dangers of the ocean and early 
perils of contact nath pirates and foreigners. The art of naviga- 
tion, the banlts and the system of bills of exchange, the study of 
foreign languages, the study of markets, weights and measures, 
the system of tariffs and customs were fully familiar to them. 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra gives a full picture of the various econo- 
mic activities which the people followed, and the organisa- 
tion which the state sot up for helping, regulating and con- 
trolling them, iilanu gives the various activities of a Vaisya. 
Later literature fully endorses the varied character of the eco- 
nomic advance and activities of the people. Man in India has 
not been idle nor passive nor non-economic. He fully deve- 
loped the material aspects and arts of social life and took a real 
part in economic work. In order to carrj'^ on agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce well, a certain amount of capital and its or- 
ganised use and help were necessary. This want was met by the 
habit of sa^dng of the people which developed a class of capitalists 
and bankers who financed agriculturists, industrialists, 
merchants, and the state. Their banks, their bills of exchange, 
their rates of interests were used and recognised by the people 
and the state. Bcligion did not condemn them as usurists. 
Industries were organised in craft-guilds and commerce in 
merchant-guilds whose economic independence largely helped 
to maintain the qualit)' and the weight and the measure of the 
articles produced. They checked unlimited competition in the 
market and helped to preserve the skill and technique wliich was 
traditional. Technical education in these vocations was given 
on the apprentice system in an actual factory. The workshop 
was also the school. 

Technique . — The methods of organisation and technique 
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of tlieir destruction has been followed in the past in order to 
favour foreign products, their interests and profits. The new 
industries and arts have not taken root because of the state in- 
acthdty or hostility. No fostering care has been at all bestow- 
ed on them. Foreign merchants, bankers, and industrialists 
have opposed successfully the indigenous economic enterprise 
and advance^in various trades, industries and transport systems. 
The carrying trade of the country, internal and external, managed 
by railways and steamships is completely in them hands and is 
worked through a system of import and export tariffs regulated 
to advance their commercial and industrial interests. India is 
at present held completely in the economic grip of the forei^er! 
The state is not anxious to help in loosening that strangle-hold 
which it helped in creating b}' following a policy of laissez faire 
and preference and tariff and custom regulation. Consequently 
the economic strength of the people is fully ruined. The only 
resources left to the people are to work on the heavily congested 
land and in a few factories and mills as labourers, and in a few 
trades and professions as subordinate clerks or middlemen. 
Their creative power has no scope nor encouragement. The 
economic octopus and the political rule of foreigners have des- 
troyed this power, and the present economic position of the 
people is very deplorable. To get out of it is the chief economic 
problem of India. 

T/ie average income of an Indian — The average income of 
an Indian is variously enumerated. But even the optimistic 
calculations do not leave any doubt about the economic misery 
and ruin wrought among.st the people owing to their economic 
unemployment and want of opportunities. 

Estimates of our national income vary from Rs. 4^ to, 90. 
per year per head at present. In Japan it is Rs. 271J in Germany 
. Rs. 634, in France, Rsr636, in Great Britain Rs. l,092,“in 
Canada Rs. 1.268 and in the U. S. A. Rs. 2,053. ~ 

The Farmne Commission, (1880) says. “At the root of much of 
the poverty of the people of India and the risk to which they are 
o.xposed in seasons of scarcity lies'the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture alone forms almost the sole occupation 
of the mass of the population and no remedy for present evils 
can be complete which does not include the introduction of a 
diversit}* of occupation.” 

The chief causes of poverty in India seem to be : — 

V.-1. A steady growth of population. 

_^.2. Want of a variety of industries and other employment. 
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3. Agriculture as the sole source of livelihood. 

4. The prevalence of famines and pestilences. 

5. The yield of land not increasing and land deteriorating. 

G. Difficulties of emigration. 

7. Deterioration of sldll and productive power of the 
people, owing to want of employment and occupation, and 
outworn methods of production and implements. 

8. Rise in prices of food-stuffs. 

9. Irresponsible land revenue policy. 

-fO. Very little scope for internal migration. 

11. A large number of people underemployed. 

The fact of poverty. — It will easily be seen that poverty 
is a grim fact in India. It is not confined to a class, and is 
not the result of unequal distribution arising out of a capitalis- 
tic system as is m the European countries. It is due to a very 
small amount of production and income per head. Even if 
we take the high estimate of 100 rupees per year per head, 
it means four and a half annas per day. How is tliis going 
to suffice for food which requires practically the most of it, 
and also for clothing, housing, education, medical aid, 
religious festivals and observances, charities, conventional 
necessities, such as tobacco, betel, ornaments, and the state 
demands. 

Large -indebtedness . — But this is the highest estimate. Then 
the rise of prices which has taken place has to be taken into 
account. The average income is really two annas or so per day. 
One can just imagine the economic capacity of the people. Their 
purchasing power is the lowest possible. The half starved popu- 
lation whose number is very large dies early owing to ffital exhaus- 
tion and easy amenability to diseases. Sir "William Hunter said 
in 1880 “ There reiuam 40 millions of people who go through 
life on insufficient food.” Jlr. D.arling to-day writes about the 
Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, “ The first and most 
obvious conclusion is tliat the bulk of the cultivators in the 
Punjab are born in debt, live in debt and die in debt.” Tliis is 
the condition of a province where the irrigation system has pro- 
gressed the most. He s,ays about the whole of India “ So 
far as the rest of India and its 300 millions are concerned, no 
one can doubt that the supreme need of the country is food, 
more food, and still more food.” Three-fourths of the agricul- 
tural population of India is burdened with debt. Tlic total 
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agricultuml indebtedness in India is 900 crores. Every wii ore 
the struggle for existence is terrible. There is no state organi- 
sation to look after the unemployed who want work. There is 
no poor law system or insurance s)'stem which will relieve the 
dire wants of the very poor. The verj’^ poor depend upon the 
poor for charity and thus eke out their miserable lives. It is 
like blind leading the blind. There is no conscious, systematic 
and scientific effort made b}' the state to improve and organise 
the economic life of the country. The state takes but docs not) 
give. The state does not give the necessary education, medical 
help, charity nor relief. It only provides a Justice of the Peace,’ 
a court, a prison-house and a winc.shop, and exacts sometimes' 
compulsory labour. ’ 

The Moral and Material Progress Report of 1922 states 
that “ the masses of the Indian jiopulation are beset with poverty 
of a kind which finds no parallel in the more exigent, because less 
tropical, countries of Europe.” Mr. Darling says “ The money-' 
lender is everywhere the evil genius of the cultivator, exploiting! 
him when he is prosperous and enslaving him when he is poor.”/ 
Unless his power is broken there is no economic freedom possible 
to the cultivator. His rates of interest arc very high from 15 to 
50 per cent, compound interest, his business honcslj’- is very 
little, his accounts of debts and receipts given are often fraudu- 
lent, his advances of capital are often in lesser amounts than sti- 
pulated, his purchases and sales arc disastrous to the culti- 
vator. There is no way in which he does not deceive or tyrannise 
over him. The disa.strous effect of this state of things is seen 
during time of famine and epidemics. People die in millions. 
The absolute want of food, employment, and purchasing and 
.staying power and the lowering of \dtality and easy succumbing 
to fell diseases have made these occurrences and havocs a 
national characteristic and calamity in India. 

Government's Famine Policy . — The government evolved and 
followed a new famine policy and famine code since 1880. 'But 
the famine has stayed in India for long. In spite of the efforts 
of the government of India by way of direct famine work and the 
introduction of irrigation in different parts of the country, the 
growth of communications, and temporary exemptions, the 
people’s power to face it has not increased. Though there is 
food in the country, there is no purchasing power amongst the 
famine striken. Large quantities of food are exported out of 
the country even in times of famine. This emphasizes clearly 
the fact of the poverty of the people and the myth of their 
hoarded wealth . ■ ' 
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Public debt of India.— Tim East India Company left a legacy 
of unproductive public debt which it incurred for fighting its wars. 
The unproductive debt was increased by the Crown govern- 
ment to meet its costly wars. The productive debt was incurred 
for the construction of railways, irrigation works, and other 
public works. It has gone on incercasing . The main portion 
of our debt is held by non-Indians. The bulk of the public debt 
is productive. Its total is Rs. 1,235.74 crorcs out of which 
Rs. 513. 3G crorcs is sterling debt in England and Rs. 722.38 
crores is nipee debt in India. Rs. 981.03 crorcs give interest. 
Rs. 51.52 crores are cash, bullion and securities held on treasury 
account, and Rs. 203 . 19 represent unproductive debt. 

2. THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

India’s population . — India contains 2,575 towns, and 6,85, 
665 villages. Out of 35.23 crores of inhabitants 89.8 per cent, 
or 31.28 crores live in villages and only 11 per cent, or 3.90 
crores in towns. 70 per cent or 24 . 5 crores or three out of every 
four directly depend on pasture and agriculture proper, and 6 
crores indirectly helping it m a subsidiary way. Only 10 per cent 
or 3.5 crores depend on industries, trade and other professions. 
India has thus essentially and mainly become an agricultural 
country. Consequently the pressure of population on land is very 
great. The old adjusting balance and proportion between agricul- 
ture and industrial economy is lost, and the economic helpless- 
ness of the people is now very deplorable. The quantity of land 
available for an economic holding is scanty. Man cannot sub- 
sist on the income of the average acreage he gets. The average 
amount per head of the people is estimated not to be above 1.5 
to 2 acres even if the cultivable waste is taken into consideration. 
The total cultivated area to-day is roughly 232 million acres 
and the rural population of India is 31.38 millions. This means 
the average quantity of land per head will be about J of an 
acre. 

Over the whole of India the average density per square mile 
of population is 195. It is increasing from 1872. The average 
number of person per house in India is about 4 to 5. The 
average birth rate in British India is about 36 per mile, and 
death rate about 26 per mile, and thus the survival rate about 
5.5 per mile. There are 7 crores of houses. The population of 
females born per 1,000 males averaged 940 in 1931. The hill 
and forest tribes numbered about 2.46 crores in 1931. 

The number of acres per family . — The above figures show 
that poorer sections of the community possess still less. An 

“V 
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average family of four or five members vail possess about 
three or four acres. This is hardly a family economic holding 
which can hope to suffice for and satisfy the primary wants 
of man’s existence and much less of any civilised subsistence. 
There are not now any large quantities of uncultivated land 
available in the country to be brought imder the plough. 
"Whatever be the amount of additional land available for 
■cultivation it is of an inferior kind, poor in productive power 
and difficult for clearing and cultivation. 

No room for expansion or emigration. — Thus there is hardly 
any appreciable room for agricultural expansion in the country, 
foreign countries and colonies have closed their door against 
Indian immigrants coming as free and proprietary peasants. 
Thus emigration outside India is closed. Indian labourers 
who have been taken abroad as indentured coolies have been 
repatriated on one pretext or another and have not been allowed 
to settle there. 

Increase of population. — Then the population of India has 
been increasing, though slowly and the land remains a fixed 
quantity and deteriorates after the exhaustion of the soil for 
want of proper manuring, and for not being allowed to recoup 
its richness by lying fallow. The population of India has in- 
creased by 100 millions from 1872 to 1931, that is, there is an 
increase of 40 per cent during this period. It goes on increasing 
as before. This will lead to more and more pressure on land. 

Population and birth control. — The population of India 
is increasing every year and though the rate of increase is not 
very great, the capacity of the agricultmal and other industries 
to bear its sustenance is limited. The soil and industry will 
not be able to maintain the increasing population even under 
the present low standard of living. Therefore in order to pre- 
vent starvation and to secure a better standard of li^^ng, the 
ideas of limiting population and of birth control are being ad- 
vocated and taking root in the country. It means controlling 
consciously the birth rate by artificial methods that prevent 
conception of life. Some oppose this method and are for self- 
control or god-control. If birth control methods are adopted, 
it is stated that it would not affect mother’s health by too fre- 
quent births, it would not press on father’s earnings, and it would 
not deteriorate his standard of li\dng. It would create small 
families wth responsible parents who would not give birth to 
unwanted children. They would live well ^vithin their means. 
In large families there is great infant mortality, maternal mor- 
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claims the legal ownership of the land as a result of the conquest 
6f the country. Therefore the land in the hands of the indivi- 
duals is considered legally the state property. It claims to take 
not only a tax or a share in the produce in lieu of protection 
given, but also a rent as the legal and final o\raer of the soil. 
It takes about 38 crores of rupees. Land revenue is considered 
less as a tax and more as a rent. All the state’s relations with 
and demands on the peasants are based on and regulated on this 
principle. The state asserts the right of constantly increasing 
the assessment of revenue without reference to the peasants’ 
wishes or needs, and of confiscating the whole land in the posses- 
sion of the peasant. This right of forfeiture is based on the 
principle of the state ownership of land — a principle which was 
never recognised by early Hindu law-givers. The land accord- 
ing to them belonged to the people, that is, to the early settlers 
who cleared and cultivated it. State arose afterwards to pro- 
tect it. A tax was paid for the sake of protection. 

Effect of state ownership of land . — This conception of the 
state ownership of all land presses heavily on the prosperity of 
the people. The present heavy claims and the indefinite and 
absolute right of increasing the assessment, the right of confis- 
cation and forfeiture, the rigidity in the demand of revenue, the 
payment of revenue in cash irrespective of the quantity and 
quality of produce, the absence of ordinary judicial jurisdiction 
in matters of dispute and difference between the government 
and the peasant, the executive or administrative character of 
revenue laws and courts, the vesting of executive power and 
revenue jurisdiction in the same hands leave the peasant popu- 
lation helpless against the government which is both the party 
and the judge in all these matters. It is a travesty of politics, 
economics and justice. 

Systems of land tenure . — The system of land tenure of land 
in India is not merely that of Rayatwari or peasant proprietor- 
ship, where land is held in single independent holdings owned 
severally and land revenue is paid by the actual cultivator- 
owner. The Zamindari or Talukdari system and the joint ‘vdllage 
or communal system are also prevalent, the firstin Bengal, Behar, 
Orisa, theU. P., and in some other parts, and' the other largely 
in the Punjab. 

Zamindary system . — In the Zamindari system which covers 
53 per cent, of the land in British India there is a landlord either 
an individual or a few joint owners introduced as anintermediary 
between the state and the cultivator. The state and the zamiudar 
take a large portion of the produce, and leave the remaining 
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to the actual cultivator. The, zamitular has acquired the pro- 
prietary rights cither on account of his ancestor’s political ser- 
vices to the present government or to preceding governments 
and enjovs them hereditarily. The share paid to the govern-, 
mont is called ‘ settlement’ which is cither pennanent or tcin- 
porary. 27.1 per cent of the land is settled pennancntly in 
Bengal and Bihar and 12.4 per cent temporarily in other parts. 
The zamindar hocomes a serviceable member of the society if 
ho uses his wealth for its goodness or welfare. If not he is more 
or loss an economic parasite spending his unearned wealth reck- 
lessly for his own pleasures and vices. The actual cultivator 
who works hard suffers. 

Joint village systetn . — The joint village system orMahalwari 
is mcrclj' a method of paying revenue to tlic government. The 
land may be jointly assessed and the revenue paid through a 
common elected or hereditary headman or representative. 
But there is no middleman to profit or to cam out of the 
hard labour of the actual cultivators. The state makes 
its demands and receives its revenue as the ultimate 
owner and protector with its absolute right of taxation 
and assessment of revenue. The entire village is jointly 
responsible for payment of laud revenue to the govern- 
ment. Sometimes the villagers hold all the land in common, 
and the proceeds arc thrown together and dinded amongst the 
co-sharers by village custom. Sometimes proprietors have 
their separate holdings, each paying the quota of revenue from 
his plot, and enjoying the surplus profits from it. In Kayat- 
waxi there has been a largeincroasc of rent receivers and tenants. 
The actual cultivators oivn about J of the land. 

The question of tenant’s rights is very important in. Zamin- 
dari tenure. A number of Tenancy Acts have been passed to 
protect the interests of the tenants by limiting the rental demands 
and by preventing vexations evictions. 

Character of the holding . — ^The individual holding has become 
uneconomic and fragmentary not only because there is pressure 
of population on land but also because of the law of succession 
and partition which divides ancestral property into equal por- 
tions amongst male successors. This smallness of the unit or 
subdivision and fragmentation not only involves disputes 
and legal expenses, but also greater expenses in cultivation 
and production, which increase the cost of production and de- 
crease the margin of profit, and make the subdivided unit ab- 
solutely uneconomic. It leads to a waste of agricultural capital, 
frargo scale methods are impossible. Crude tools, bad seeds. 
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impossibility of rotation, low return, wasted labour, and want 
of co-operntion are the results of this condition of things. 

Personal and social difficulties . — Then there are personal and 
social difficulties which hinder the economic stability and ad- 
vance of the peasant. His present ignorance and illiteracy, his 
joint family and caste system and a number of dependents or non- 
workers, his festival and marriage extravagance, his religious 
rites and fees, his birth and death ceremonies and expenditure, 
his sraddJia expenses for his dead ancestors, his social expenses 
for jati dinner, the pressure of compulsory labour and presents 
exacted by officials, the absence of political rights and of a living 
conception of civil and citizen’s rights, the absence of a strong 
public opinion and of a ready response from Government, the 
absence of a strong judiciary favouring popular, civic and civil 
rights, the division of society into a number of castes and sub- 
castes leading to disunion and to destruction of a strong civic 
conception, the dominance of religious outlook and political 
absolutism, and a blind faith in the existing order and in the 
steady detorioTStion of society, a fatalistic outlook based on 
Karma and Punarjauma or status conception of society, the 
absence of a strong central, social, religious or economic self- 
regulating or self-governing authority, all these factors have 
contributed to his setback or downfall. He does not feel himself 
free from within. He is bound and restrained iroru without. 
Hence he feels and is helpless socially, religiously, economically 
and politically. Along with the environmental revolution a 
psychological change must take place. It will help him to rise 
above his present position. Modern world requires a conscious 
change and an adjusting outlook. Medieval mind and morality 
will always be detrimental to progress, material and moral. 
He must learn to break the present bonds and to struggle for 
better conditions of life. A creative and not merely a possessive 
outlook is absolutely necessarj'’ in the modern conditions and 
necessities of life. 

Necessity of subsidiary occupations . — ^Agriculture by itself 
does not occupy the whole time and energy of the peasant, nor 
does it yield sufficiently to satisfy his elementary economic wants 
as regards even food and clothing. He remains idle on an 
average for full four months during the year. He has to waste 
his time and energy in enforced idleness. He cannot leave 
agriculture because he has no other stable occupation or source 
of subsistence. Foreign imports and unfair competition, want 
of state aid, and want of skill and technical knowledge and or- 
ganisation have killed his old cottage industries and have not 
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helped the growth of the now. Uulcs.s lie ntlHsc.s his spare time 
in subsidiary occupations ho cannot nmko l)Oth ends meet. 
Formerly he employed his leisure in home occupations of non* 
agricultural nature. But the advent of British rule and its 
.selfi-sh policy and machino-producta have changed all this. ^ It 
has led to the greatest injury which can happen to a nation, 
namel}', compulsory idleness and unemployment of hiinian energy 
and the destniction of a .self-adjusting and self-balancing agri- 
cultural and industrial economy. The los.s of a supplomenfary 
income or the whole source of income has led to economic star- 
vation and mi.scry. No simple standard of life can oblilonite 
the elementary wants of food and clothing and human vitality 
and physicpio. 

Loss of balance belirren the agrindtiiral and industrial eco- 
nomy. — The greatest defect in the present conditions of agri- 
cultural life is the disturbed relation between agricultural and 
industrial activity in the village. A happy union of cottage 
industrio.s with agriculttir/i} work has been the secret of the old 
prosperity of the people. Peasant's isolation from work and his 
long periods of idleness have been the cause of his present misery. 
This state of affairs must be remedied. 

The measures which have been suggested for village uplift 
and partially adopted as palliatives may be classified ns follows ; — 

1. To educate the peasant. 

2. To show him a scientific or improved system of agri- 
culture. 

3. To help him by erecting irrigation works. 

4. To spread amongst peasants co-ojiorative habits and 
ocieties. 

5. To introduce an economic holding by law. 

6. To create village punchayats. 

6. To give him state help or state exemption by way of 
lid, loan, or exemption of taxes. 

8. To suggest subsidiary industries. 

9. To ensure his political and civic rights. 

Tlicse and other similar suggestions or measures are ex- 
pected to give the required result, namely, to increase the pro- 
iuctive officionc}' of the peasant and the produce of the land. 
We shall make a*few observations on them. 

Education of the peasant. — ^Education of the peasant has 
not progressed much. He is still illiterate. His mind is not 
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freed from religious and social systems, habits and prejudices 
which are detrimental to his economic life. His technical and 
scientific inefiiciency still remains. His outlook is still conser- 
vative and fatalistic. The awakening of the peasant is hardly 
noticeable. He is easily cheated and tyrannised over by all. 

Scientific aid by the state . — The government has established 
agricultural demonstration farms (for seed and cattle), schools 
and colleges at various places and created an agricultural de- 
partment in every province to look after agricultural develop- 
ment. Scientific or improved systems of agriculture suitable 
to different localities and products are studied, exliibited and 
taught in the shape of improved tools, seeds, methods of plough- 
ing, sowing, manuring, watering and cropping, change and 
rotation of crops and improvement of cattle and fodder. Soils 
have been analysed and show their agricultural value for parti- 
cular crops old or new. A numberiof students have been trained 
who are expected to spread this knowledge amongst the farmers. 
Hut their difficulties have however remained. The new know- 
ledge requires capital and experience in its use which they 
hardly possess individually. Hence progress has not been notice- 
able and the peasant has remained on the whole apathetic. 

Irrigation work . — The government is building canals wher- 
ever possible and thus irrigating the land which had no or very 
little water and hence gave no produce. To the extent that 
new cultivable land is brought under cultivation, or old culti- 
vated land is helped, the country has benefitted. The irrigation 
system in the Punjab has helped the agricultural classes of the 
province. But it cannot help to improve the position of the old 
land and its produce where the problem is not of deficiency of 
■water. 

The co-operative movement . — The co-operative movement 
organised by the co-operative Societies Act ofl912 has introduced 
the ideas of self-help, thrift and co-operative work amongst the 
peasants. It alleviates and cures some ills. Co-operative 
credit societies which lend money at lower interest but on joint 
responsibility through their co-operative banks, co-operative 
productive societies -which carry on many of the processes of 
production jointly and economically in the matter of purchase 
of seeds, farming and cultivation, co-operative distributive 
societies which look after the marketing and sale of the product 
jointly, and co-operative stores which suppl}' the necessaries 
cheaply and distribute the profits amongst shareholders, have 
all helped to spread economic and co-operative habits amongst 
' them, and have saved them from the u.sual e.xploitation of the 
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system of free kitchep, free cloth and free cottage, every person 
who wants to satisfy these human wants will have to work. 
No advance in mechanical and large scale production can satisfy 
the hunger of many. He must possess purchasing power, 
which means, he must produce goods and exchange goods. 
Therefore the problem in a national system of economics is the 
employment of all hmnan energy and time in production and 
exchange. Machinery must help man in satisfying his wants 
and not in depriving Mm of them. Mere production ofgoods by any 
one and anyavhere will not solve the problem unless they are 
freely distributed. Free distribution being impossible under 
the present system of individual economy, only personal work 
can help to satisfy the material wants of man. 

Pressure of public opinion necessary . — ^But in most of these 
measures the peasant has to look to others and especially the 
government for taking an initiative in the new measures sug- 
gested. But without a good deal of pressure from the people 
governments do not move. Hence the problem of a large share 
in the political power of the country, in the local, provincial and 
central assemblies and administration, is a great necessity and 
desirability. Swaraj must be acquired. The political power 
must be controlled by public opinion whose wants and wishes 
must be satisfied. It must be a people’s government and for the 
people and by the people. Then only their civic rights and in- 
terests can be preserved and promoted. 

The problems of village Panchayats and of universal 
suffrage in pro\dncial and central councils is largely political, 
and will be dealt \vith under the political life of the country. 

There is a close relation between economics and politics of 
a country. The political power helps largely the progress and 
prosperity of the economic life of the people. State is a great 
factor in economic regeneration, protection and advance. And 
the people must control the organisation and functions of the 
state so that it may serve, as it ought to, the material and moral 
interests and ideals of a nation. 

Some stronger remedies. ^There are also some stronger 

remedies suggested to ameliorate the conditions of the peasants, 
the nationalisation of the land and the eradiction of landlords, 
money-lenders and other exploiters of the cultivators. These 
are socialistic or collectivistic ideas. But our government is 
foreign and self-interested. It won’t work the macliinery 
completelj’^ in the interests of the community. It is itself a 
great capitalist e.xploiting the whole countrj' in its own foreign 
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interests. To give the whole land in its hand would be a great 
disaster. 'Without a national government these remedies can not 
be tried. They wll make the people more helpless economically. 

The governmental organisation . — In 1901 the government 
of India appointed an Inspector-General of Agriculture to act 
as an advisor in agricultural matters to the Imperial and 
Provincial governments. In 1903 a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute with an experimental farm and agricultural farm at 
Pusa were established. It carried on research and teaching. 
In 1911 the post of the Inspector-General was abolished and an 
Agricultmal Advisor to the Government of India was appointed. 
He was also made the Director of the Pusa Institute. 

Agricultural Department farms and colleges were developed 
in various provinces under Directors of Agriculture. Since 
1921 agriculture became a transferred subject under a minister. 
On the recommendation of the Royal Comission on Agriculture 
(192S) an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was es- 
tablished in 1929. and the ad^dsoiy functions of the Agricultural 
Advisor to the Government of India were transferred to this 
newly created Council. The provincial departments of agriculture 
carry on experiment and research on agricultural farms and 
laboratories, organise propaganda work to demonstrate new 
methods and new implements, new manures, pure seeds and 
improved crops, and control and guide agricultural education. 
They also arrange agricultural and cattle shows and exhibitions 
from time to time. They study problems of agricultural che- 
mistry, soil improvement and agricultural pests. The Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research is expected to promote, guide 
and co-ordinate agricultural research work throughout India. 
After the earthquake of 1935 the Pusa Institute was trans- 
ferred to Delhi. 


These and other government departments must take the 
initiative and make an organised and continuous effort in the 
cause of village reconstruction and uplift. Their activities 
affect the lives of the rural population. It is their bounden 
duty to undertake a widespread compaign in this matter. Their 
utility depends on the vigorous and forward policy they may have 
and carry out. Want of a strong policy has minimised their uti- 
lity. Agricultural colleges, research iustitutes and farms 
have not had any visible effect on the development of agriculture 
and the betterment of the life of rural population. j 


Rural reconstruction and uplift . — The object of rural auve- 
-ut is the advance of the rural community towardjs a 
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better life — ^moral, cultural, physical and econonoic. The pro- 
blem has to be studied and solved as a whole, in Avhich the man, 
the environment and the means are all to be taken into consi- 
deration. The villager’s bodily needs are those of proper and 
sufficient food, clothing, housing, medical care and relief, recrea- 
tion, sanitation, and prevention of diseases. 

His mental needs are those of literacy and education, liberal 
and vocational, of schools, libraries and reading rooms, and of 
other cultural facilities, such as lantern-lectures, cinema-shows, 
radio-talks, demonstrations and exhibitions. 

His moral needs arc those of a new scientific, active and 
co-operative progressive outlook on life in place of the old apa- 
thetic and fatalistic one, and of a new consciousness of enter- 
prise and efficiency and will to achieve in doing away with 
e\uls and superstitions. 

His economic needs arc those of better forms of land tenure 
and more scientific methods and means of production, improved 
means of rapid and cheap communication, improved breed of 
cattle, Ijetter .supply and distribution of water, favourable mar- 
keting facilities and easy credit, co-operative and collective 
undertakings. 

There must be a regular plan for the building up of a new 
p^og^c.^sive rural life. Is the rural development, however, to be 
the revival of the old type of village which has been disturbed 
and disorganised by the impact of modern industrial civilisation, 
or is it to be the adju-stment of its social and economic system 
to the ehan"od needs and changing conditions in the country and ' 
outside 1 Improved means of communication and transport 
and more active tr.ade within the counth- and with the outside 
world have upset the old rural economy of India. Old handi- 
cmft.s and trade.s have died out or decayed, the pressure of the 
population on tiic soil has steadily increased and unemployment 
or underemployment i.s becoming very common. 

But bow far will this rcvi-val of old rural life and indu.strie.s 
rescue from ruin the dead or dpng ocenpation.s of the rural 
pipulatioa in competition with machine-made good«. and with 
the rapidly chaugitsg needs and iasto.« of the people 1 Can the 
idea of a se]f-s\ifiicicnt village bo attaiticd ami maintained ? 
But if .an attempt to fittd ttcw avenues of eJnplorunent for the 
njrai population is not found in the villages thcm.^elves, imw 
is that population to be s-avcil from starvation and miser}’ I 
dustiee Bau.ade adv«x‘atp<i the rapid *vtal>Ii«hn5ent of new in- 
dustries tmd tliu? maintain s proper b.-ilanee between the toau 
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Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent. Hold- 
ings should be consolidated. To prevent further fragmentation 
laws of succession should be changed. A preferred heir 
should succeed and compensate the other heirs. Co-operative 
farming should be introduced. All tenants and sub-tenants 
should as a rule be given rights of occupancy on the lands under 
their cultivation. Agricidtural incomes should be assessed to 
income-tax like other incomes on a progressive scale. All 
feudal dues should be abolished and demands other than rent 
should be made illegal. Illegal exactions should be made cog- 
nisable offences. The practice of not granting receipts for 
rent should be penalised. Arrears of rent should be wiped out. 
The law relating to the ejectment of tenants should be greatly 
modified, and arrears of rent should be realised in the same 
manner as land-revenue is realised from the zamindars, that is, 
by attachment and sale of moveable properties, and by giving 
the land on a temporary lease and realising the income until 
the arrears are paid. Canal and other irrigation rates should 
be substantially reduced. 

3. INDUSTRY. 

India’s industrial population . — The industrial population 
of India is comparatively very small. In proportion to her 
vast population and resources, and in spite of her past 
industrial tradition, skill and organisation, the number of 
workers who work in modern industries is very insignificant, 
amounting to 1 . 5 per cent as against 27 . 8 per cent in the 
United Kingdom. 

In modern times national prosperity depends more upon 
the industrial efficiency of the people than only on the natural 
resources of the country. Countries which have not large re- 
sources but import their raw products and produce finished 
articles are comparatively far richer. But India is industrially 
inefficient, unorganised, and largely unproductive. It is this 
insufficient industrial production which has caused India’s 
poverty. A number of causes have contributed to bring about 
this condition. — 

Causes of India’s industrial backwardness. 1. — ^Advance of 
European countries in modern mechanical and large-scale 
method of industrial prodirction and their keen competition. 

2, Governmental apathy and hostility. 

3. InejBdciency . of labour and organisation, and want of 
co-operative undertaking. 
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4. Shyness and want of capital and absence of risk-taters 
and combinations. 

5. Want of technical education. 

Economic pressure has destroyed the immobility of labour 
and there is a drift of landless labourers towards the city for 
employment in modern industries. But the advance of these 
industries depends on the technical skill and capacity of the 
labour, the scientific management and organisation of the 
factory and the employees, the keeping of an up-to-date maclii- 
nery and the marketing of finished products. But these ele- 
ments are not sufficiently advanced in India. Hence barring 
a few industries which possess natural advantages India s 
industrial development wiU not take place unless she is able 
to develop new industries to employ those who are ousted 
from the old by introduction of improved labour-saving 
machinery. 

Pressure on land and want of employment. — To-day the work- 
ing population which is thrown off from old industries by the 
introduction of new large-scale mechanical methods falls on the 
land and presses heavily on the limited means of subsistence, 
when agricultural population has lost or given up old methods 
of subsidiary occupations which employed their leisure and 
supplied some of their wants. Industrialisation of India has 
meant in practice an increase of unemployment and a pressure 
of population on land. Foreign competition fair and foul does 
not allow the development or even presenntion of old and new 
industries. State has followed the policy of laissez faire or 
hostility and not of direct aid or protection. Hence the pro- 
tective and promotive measures which European countries 
adopted to establish new industries have been altogether absent 
in India. European countries want markets for their surplus 
products, and .conquered or backward countries and colonies 
are forced to supply them. There is an inherent antagonism 
between their economic interests. The ruling power has 
adopted various ingenious methods by way of customs, rates, 
tariffs, transport, charges, education, economic policy, etc., 
which check the industrial advance of India. There is no 
economic policy which is meant to protect and promote our in- 
dustries, to educate our workers, and to preserve our market. 
The banks in the country^ do^not help indigenous industrial 
undertakings. The treh^port system and rates, railways, water- 
ways and ocean wav'" do not give facilities for Swadeshi entcr- 
— They are managed by and in alien interests. 
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Inchistrial conditions . — By the year 1933 the total number 
of organised industries or industrial concerns in the uhole of 
India { including states ) were 8,754 of Avhich only 4,097 were 
perennial. The rest were seasonal. These industrial con- 
cerns comprise all factories which come under the operation of 
the Indian Factories Act, as also those industrial concerns in 
the states which arc of sufficient industrial importance. The 
total number of perennial industrial concerns in British India 
was 3,517 employing in all 1,081,096 persons, and those in the 
states was 580 employing 147,855 persons. In all there were 
3,792 seasonal industrial concerns in British India employing 
an aggregate of 311,963 persons. In the states there were 
865 seasonal industrial concerns employing only 58,634 persons. 
Thus the total number of seasonal as well as perennial indus- 
trial establishments in the whole of the country was 8,754 em- 
ploying an aggregate of 1,699, 548 persons. 

Sir M. Vishwesvaraya says “ Industrialise Dr perish ” in 
connection udth our economic problem of poverty. 

Government Department . — There is a Department of Indus- 
tries in the Central Government from 1921 and there are also 

Provincial Directors of Industries. They are supposed to en- 
courage, to start, to aid industries wliich are suitable and to find 
out new ones which would be profitable. But very little has 
been done for want of funds. The Beserved departments and 
non-votable items of central expenditure exhaust a lot of revenue 
leaving very little for the welfare functions of the people. There 
is also an Indian Stores Purchase Department established to 
make purchases for government and railway purposes which is 
supposed to encourage Indian industries. 

Industrial development requires promotion of technical 
and industrial education, government aid and tariff protection 
and labor efficiency and satisfaction. The Government of India 
studied these problems with the lielpofthe Industrial Commission 
of 1917, the Fiscal Commission of 1921, and the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour of 1929. It has not been able to accept or 
carry out their recommendations fully. It appointed a Tariff 
Board (1924) to study and to recommend industries for pro- 
tection with discrimination. Conditions of labour and in- 
dustries have not however much improved, though attempts 
have been made to improve and help them by new pieces of 
legislation. The chief difficulty is the want of a national policy. 
Imperial British interests have proved a great hindrance to 
Indian industrial development, which requires a sound banking 
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organisation, a well-cle\'nloped system of transport and coniniu- 
nication, a national railway and shipping policy, an effective 
marketing organisation and other facilities of knowledge, la- 
telligence and support. ' 

Cottage inchislries and their value . — Cottage industries have 
heen the chief feature and the regulating balance of Indian 
economic life. They employ 14 million people. There are onlf 
16 laldis in organised industries. Some of them have conti- 
nued to play useful part both in towns and villages. Formerly 
each milage was provided with its own set of artisans and 
serv-ants which made it independent and self-supporting. Ex- 
cluding a few valuable and specialised or artistic products 
there were very few or no imports into villages. Bach group 
of artisans and each caste of menials had its own functions and 
yearly remuneration fixed in the form of shares in the harvest. 
But this self-contained industrial character of villages has 
been gradually decaying under the stress of modern competition. 
Villages have got disconnected within and connected with the out- 
side world, and many of their necessities come from abroad and 
are cheap or new fasliioned w-hich attract the villager. He is 
not now' dependent on village artisans, but favours and pur- 
chases foreign articles,. If the cottage industries are duly fos- 
tered, they may well supplement the cultivater’s income. 

In India many of the cottage industries prosper even noiv 
because many of her milages are isolated and her artisans work 
and live in a self-contained locality out of touch with the com- 
mercial world, except when they are brought in contact with 
the outside world by the raihvay. Machine has not entered 
the village and manual labour is the chief method of work- 
Moreover people still demand a variety of handmade goods not 
prepared by machine, and the market and the customer are 
near. 

Their variety . — The most important of cottage industries 
are spinning and weaving, knitting, silk-rearing, bee-fanning- 
poultry-farming, dairy-farming, cattle-breeding, fruit-growing 
vegetable gardening, toy-making and other wood-work, metal- 
work, carving, cloth-work, and a number of others. Amongst 
these handloom weaving is very wide-spread and engages CO 
lacs of people. Their surmval is due to old customs, tastes 
and fasliions. In some cases machine methods are not appli- 
cable, and their products are cheaper in some cases because a 
lot of labor is free. There are 30 lacs of handlooms earning 
Es. 50 crores per annum. If properly organised, encouraged, 

improved they will engage still a larger number of people- 
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Attempts are being made by the people and tbe Industries De- 
partments to help this industr)*^ more met]iodicallj% Revival 
of universal spining in leisure hours has been advocated and 
encouraged under the nev Swadeshi and Khadi movement. 
This occupation is also cmplo}dng the idle hours of those who 
cannot find any other work. Though it has not become uni- 
versal, its value is great. It daily income which is at least 2 
annas a day is in keeping with the average daily income of our 
people. The competition of mill yarn, foreign and Indian, is a 
great handicap to the progress of spining. Unless the spinner 
puts finer, stronger, more uniform yarn in market, the weaver’s 
tendency for using mill yarn camiot be diverted towards hand- 
spun yarn. Handspinning is however making steady progress 
and is lilrely to be done on a larger scale if the ideas of a self- 
sufficient and independent life take root again. It has to com- 
pete very hard against mills and the changed tastes of the people. 

The other cottage industries can only be possible in certain 
localities where proper resources or specialised and artistic 
skill are available and where there is a market for these special 
products. There cannot be laid down one type of cottage indus- 
try for all conditions and manner of life. But the essential 
fact should be borne in mind that idle moments must be uti- 
lised by following some useful economic occupation which adds 
to the earnings of a family. 

Condition of the old labourer . — The condition of the hand- 
worker or labourer in industries must also be noted in under- 
standing the development of the new economic life of towns 
and factories and its effect on the material and moral conditions 
of the worker. The character of the labourer of the pre-indus- 
trial era or of the non-industrial rural occupations has been quite 
different from that of the factory worker to-day. The old type 
of labourer generally led a simple and conservative fife in econo- 
mic matters, not multiplying his wants or changing his’ fashions 
every now and then. He was satisfied with his village products 
and village economy. The Aullage rvas his enlarged home'wdth 
likes and dislikes within its ambit. If he suffered it was not due 
to his want of economic effort and production- but due to a 
number of outside sharers in his wealth , namely, the state 
and its officer', the temple and its priest, and the caste punchayat, 
as well as the money-lender who has entered into his home 
economy because of his extravagance.. If he were less super- 
stitious, credulous, and less extravagant in religious and social 
functions, he would always lead a happy economic life, because 
his whole time was properly employed in work. ■ • • 
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His moral vktiues and social values sanctioned and preser- 
ved by the old religious and social atmosphere prevailing round 
about him keep him away to-day from some of the vices of wme, 
woman and gambling which prevail amongst those who are not 
under the influence of old beliefs and environment. J oint family 
life and the vigour of caste control joined with religious tradi- 
tions preserve in him a sort of civic outlook and a kind of higher 
personal and social morality. 

The new industrial labourer . — But the new labourer in towns 
and factories comes under a different set of influences. He is 
wrenched away from a joint life of mutual regard and help in 
the familj', from the environmental influences and checks of 
religion, caste and social atmosphere. His old bonds and 
bounds are broken in a new life of temptations where there is 
no social or religious control. There are not there the viUage- 
elders or caste brethren or religious priests to terrify him into 
submission to old ideas. He meets in the new surroundings 
new personalities, new standards and new situations. There 
is no old familj^ life. There is a chawl or factory life where large 
masses of workers of different faiths, customs and passions con- 
gregate. Having lost the traditional reverence for the old 
virtues and values of life, he enters fully into the new wisdom 
or ignorance prevailing round about him. Under these cir- 
cumstances the life of temptations and vices attracts hiiA more 
and a low tj'pe of materialism takes hold of him. In this he is 
helped by his higher wages which are not accompanied by higher 
standards of comfort or civilised life. His working hours are 
no doubt long, his dwellings congested, ilWentilated andbarrack- 
Uke, his daily fatigue great, his work monotonous, and his ex- 
haustion heavy. As a result he falls an easy prey to temptations 
and low standards of life, unless a steady effort is made to gixe 
him better surroundings social, religious and educational. Higher 
standards of life can alone keep him on a right path. Other- 
wise moral degradation will be the result. 

His income . — ^The income of the toi\n labour in factories 
and mills is much greater than in villages. It has been calculated 
in Bombay Cotton JIUls to be about Bs. 149 per head per year. 
But his expenses are more for the same standard of life, and he 
does not receive as much in other industries. Thus the life 
of the new industrial worker isnot necessarily a happy one unless 
he is provided with proper dwellings where he can lead a con- 
trolled family life, with some education which will teach him his 
work and higher standards of intellectual and moral life. His 

■ ■■ .and children must be protected and educated, medical 
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hospitals and help, maternity help, insurance against sickness 
and unemployment, co-operative stores, sanitation and hygiene, 
recreation and trade union advantages must be secured. Slum 
life of industrial cities is a great danger to human velfare. 

In India the factory labourers are migratory. They do 
not constitute a permanent class of purely industrial -workers. 
They possess agricultural interests and attachments. They 
come from the -village and remain connected with it by family 
and property ties. Our labourer suffers therefore largely from 
illiteracy, inefficiency and undeveloped skill. 

Worh with the help of science and machinery . — With all 
these handicaps we cannot avoid developing our natural 
resources ourselves by employing new methods. If we do not 
interest ourselves in them foreigners will do it and are doing it. 
Without remaining idle and by utilising and engaging all human 
energy and power which are not employed at present in those 
occupations which are available and possible under the present 
economic and political conditions, and socio-religious conceptions 
we must aim at taking a full advantage of the developments of 
science and mechanical power so that our lost balance in the 
national economy between agriculture, industry and commerce, 
and an increasing population -with its new standards of material, 
social ajid political life may be recreated and maintained. Eco- 
nomic prosperity means work -with the help of science and 
machinery whenever and wherever possible and without them if 
practicable and necessary or inevitable. Man should never 
remain idle and be a parasite on society. His productive powers 
must be maintained by giving them some scope. 

There are a number of other avenues of work to be scienti- 
fically exploited, namely, forests and fisheries, mines, metals 
and minerals, waterpower, sands, salts, clays and others. Sci- 
ence and machinery, technical skill and organisation, combi- 
nation and co-operative work must be developed and utilised 
to create a great economic futmre for the country. Without 
them it will not be possible. On it depend largely other aspects 
of good life, moral and intellectual. 

Modern Industrialism . — ^Slodern industrialism is based on 
large scale mass production organised under huge combines, 
corporations and cartels. There is no individual product. It 
is a mass product with the help of machinery meant to com- 
pete in and to capture the world market. The indmdual worker 
is merely an infinitesimal unit whose interests and welfare are 
merged in the prosperity of the' business. Hence large congre- 
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private agencies and state legislation. Improved housing and 
sanitation, maternity benefit and children’s welfare schemes 
have been introduced in some places by employers. Frequent 
industrial disputes and strikes amongst labourers in India have 
led the government to pass the Trades, Disputes Act in 1929 
and 1934. Its object is' to maintain h.arinonious relations bet- 
ween workers and employers. It provides for the setting up of 
courts of inquiry consisting of independent outsiders and boards 
of conciliation consisting of representatives of each of the parties 
to the dispute. Disputes are not however settled compulsorily. 
It however prevents strikes without notice in public utility ser- 
Auces in the case of persons employed on monthly wages. 

Fiiclory and other acts . — In order to protect the Avorkers 
and make them contented and efBcient a number of Factory 
Acts liaA’c been passed. Their aim is to proA'idc good conditions 
of life and labour for workers in factories. The final Factories 
(consolidating) Act of 1934 prescribes a daily as Avell as a weekly 
limit to the hours of Avork in factories. The daily limit is 10 hours 
and the Aveekly limit is 54 hours in all perennial factories. In 
case of seasonal factories there is 11 hours a day and CO hours a 
Aveok limit. Children (12 to 15) are not to AVork for more than 
fiA'e hours a day. There are also provided rest intervals and a 
weekly holiday. The larv insists on certain conditions with re- 
gard to ventilation, light and temperature being maintained 
to secure tJie Avorkers against danger to licalth or serious dis- 
comfort. 

The government has also ratified the recommendations 
of the International Labour Organisation which has given ncAv 
ideals and methods. They prohibit emplojunent of all women 
and girls and young persons under 14 at night. 

Indian SlineS (Amendment) Act (1935-36) lays down 64 
hours week and 10 hours day. hlinimum age for employment 
is raised to 16. Boards of health ore also provided for. Social 
insurance is a great need to a labourer or Avorker wliose econo- 
mic security depends upon his OAvn bodily fitness for work and 
opportunity to get it, and when he has no family or caste or 
public charitable institution to support him in case of illness, 
accident, unemployment, old age and invalidity, Social 
insurance schemes are based on the contributions of the em- 
ployee, the employer and the government which recognises 
its duty towards the worker. Government has passed legis- 
lation to promote them. Workmen’s Compensation Acts pro- 
vide compensation to the worker or his family for certain kinds 
of injury, accidents or death caused during his employment. 
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work out tlic vas! rf.snim’cs of the new or old continents oap- 
tuml and colonised. Btit to-d.ay the exploitation of natural 
resources luiving taken place, the wliitc population having in- 
creased and hccotne stable and acclimatised, and a ntimbor of agri' 
cultural, industrial and conunercial covenicnces linving deve- 
loped, they do not feel the want of non-white labourers. On 
the contrary they have conic to hate their presence in the colo- 
nics on racial, economic and cultural grounds. Tlicy want to 
expel those whom they had brought and who had helped tliem 
in developing the country. They have pa.ssed Jaws of restriction, 
.segregation and rcjiatriation and are making their descen- 
dants' life impossible and miserable in the co!onio.s. Tliis 
attitude is largely prevalent in British colonies which oceup}’ 
a large part of the colonial world. 

At present there arc a large number of Indians nearly one 
and a half millions settled in various colonics, countries and 
islands whose lot is very hard. The}’ arc not welcomed ns mer- 
chniils or traders, labourers or skilled artisans, much less as 
professional men and priests or luissiojuaries. Tliej' do not 
possess even elementary rights of citizenship. Tiicy cannot 
vote, hold land or trade and arc .segregated and dilTcrcntially 
treated and maltreated. 

The colonics whore Indians liavc settled are Kenya, Tan- 
gatiyika, Rhodesia, Uganda, Fiji and others which arc Crown 
colonics, and South Africa and other self-governing dominions. 
There is not much to choose between the two tyj)es. Tlieir 
harsh and inferior treatment, and their inferior economic and 
political condition are too well-knoa-n to be described. 

Ven/ little scope and freedom . — Tiicrc is very little scope for 
the unemployed population of India by emigration to foreigir 
lands. Even if the economic and political position of Indian 
colonists improves, there will be no new immigration allowed. 
Hence economically emigration is an impracticable suggestion. 
Membership of the British Empire docs not mean equal citizenship 
adthin the Empire. Other countries and colonies follow the 
example of the British Empire. There is no scope or entrance 
into those countries. Politically India docs not weigh as a force- 
ful factor and her rights are ignored in intcrnatianal or colonial 
policy. No doubt, tliero are large tracts of the world only 
habitable by Indians, Chinese or .similar races, but the British 
and others follow a dog-in-the-manger policy and will not allow 
them to settle there, even if they themselves cannot do it. This 
problem is a part of the problem of the dominance of Eimope 
over the world. 
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Banking . — The hanking system of India is to-day based on 
the Eeserve Banic of India. Tlie Imperial BanJc of India, the 
Foreign Exchange BaulvS, the Indian Joint Stoclc Banks, and 
the system of indigenous bankers. 

Banicing has been Imown in India from very early times. 
Indigenous bankers and their banks have financed the internal 
trade of the country and the needs of its rulers. To-day also 
indigenous bankers serve a useful purpose in the very large 
internal trade of the country. Their advances, their bills of 
exchange or Himdis, and their letters of credit have helped mcr- 
■ chants in their daily routine and in times of extreme commercial 
activity and needs. AVithout their help the enormous internal 
trade of the country Avhich comes to roughly 2,000 crores of 
rupees annually would not be carried on. Indian banker is 
found in every village, town or city. He finances the agricul- 
turist, the petty artisan, trader and shopkeeper, and helps in the 
exchange of goods in the country. European banks and banic- 
ing business, and co-operative credit societies have encroached 
upon his business in towns and villages, and business with the 
government of the country. In matters of foreign trade, 
however, which is worth 400 crores annually, European bankers 
and banks hold the reins and finance the concerns. They 
encourage and help only European and not any indigneous 
enterprise or firm. These banks make roughly 30 crores of profit 
every year in this lucrative business of financing foreign trade. 

Reserve Bank of India . — The European system of banicing 
is a new growth. In 1929-31 a comprehensive banicing inquiry 
was made tlirough Provincial Banking Inquiry Committees 
and a Central Banking Inquiry Committee. In 1935 the Eeserve 
Bank of India was established. It is a shareholder’s bank. 
It has five local head offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi and Eangoon. It is managed by a Centi'al Board of Direc- 
tors consisting of 16 members. There are also local boards to 
advise the Central Board. It carries on commercial banking 
transactions and transacts governmental financial business. It 
cannot engage in trade or industry. It has the sole right of issu- 
ing notes and is the currency authority. 

Oilier Banks . — The Imperial B.ank of India established in 
1921 has now 161 branches. It is the sole agent of the Eeserve 
Bank and has to manage the governments’ treasury business at 
its upcountry branches. It is the chief commercial bank of India. 

There are eighteen foreign exchange banks in India. They 
finance the foreign trade of India by the purchase and discount 

16 
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GoDeynnieni Beparhnent . — ^The Government of IndiJi organis- 
ed a Commerce and Industry Department in 1&05 and put it in 
charge of a member of the Executive Council. There is a Director 
General of Cdmmercial Intelligence and Statistics rvho 
loohs after its working. Accurate and full information regarding 
foreign and inland markets and publibity regarding trade and 
production are necessary. But the commercial and the currency 
and exchange pohcy of the Government of India has not been at 
all beneficial to the development of Indian commerce and indus- 
trial enterprise. The deliberate manipulation and change of 
currency and exchange system have been disastrous to Indian 
economic prosperity. It has helped foreign interests. As a 
result India has become a debtor country. It is indebted to the 
extent of more than 1,200 crores of rupees. The debt is three- 
fourths productive and one-fourth non-productive. Its ex- 
ports of articles or precious metals are more than her imports. 
It has to give more in order to meet the heavy cost of British 
administration, civil and military, the interest on debts in- 
curred, pensions and allowances, and the enormous profits 
made by European merchants in industries and commerce. This 
excess is stated to amount annually more than 40 crores 
of rupees if we exclude the commercial and industrial profits 
which would come to about 100 crores more. This is the ‘ drain ’ 
which India suffers without any real compensation of indus- 
trial or commercial or political advance in return. It is largely 
impoverishing the people because their industrial and commer- 
cial life is in the hands and interests of foreigners, and they 
cannot satisfy their primary wants of life with the help of the 
poor and limited agriculture which they carry on for their sub- 
sistence. Poverty and indebtedness are the grim facts of Indian 
economic life. Every attempt to prove otherwise has only em- 
phasized the facts in a new wa}-. The state is largely respon- 
sible for tins condition. 

Travel and trade . — Travel and trade cannot de^nlop and 
prosper unless there is a good system of transport, both the 
means of communication and of conveyance. Economic ex- 
change and increase of hmnan contact and culture depend on 
them. We must have therefore a well developed and well 
connected sy.stem of communication by la!nd, water arid air 
for our commbreial prosperity and our people’s iritercourse 
between towns and villages and provinces. It will help 
greatly our agriculture and industry in exchanging their 
products with other parts ajid break our old economic and cul- 
tm'al isolation of territorial units. Our means of coimriunica- 
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tioii to-day are not adequate, tvcll-conuectcd or tvcli-devclolicd- 
]ilany parts of the cotmtry are outside the easy reach of other 
parts. Though some progress has been made since tlic time o 
Lord DalhoubC in building roads and railways, .still we arc very ^ 
backward m this respect. AVe want a large number of goot^ 
roads, railways and water transport to be spread over the country 
and make all its parts easily approachable. 

Raihvaijs . — By the end of the year 1933-34. the total railway 
mileage open was 40,910 miles. The capital outlay on it is 
Rs. 884 crores. At present there is a Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee to investigate complaints of undue preference, high 
rates, lack of reasonable facilities to trade and to make re- 
commendations to the government on these matters. But 
it has not been very' helpful to Indian industries. It should 
aim at advancing the industries of the country. India has 
2.2 miles of railway line per 1.000 square miles. It shows her 
backwardness. 

Roads . — By the end of 1931-32 our total metalled road 
mileage stood at 204.512 miles and unmetalled at 1,89, 971 miles. 
Many parts of India are very badly served for want of roads. H e 
are greatly in need of more and better roads. Motor transport 
which is increasing rapidly and creating a revolution in rapid 
movement require better and broader roads. ATe want large 
number of big main roads and small feeder roads. 

TTnfcr transport ,. — The importance of water transport in 
carrying inland trade has decreased since the development of 
railways. Inland water transport is possible in na\'igable rivers 
and canals to steam ships and small craft. The Indus, the 
Ganges, the Brahmaputra and a few others are suitable all the 
y*ear round and few others only to a certain distance. 

Maritime transport . — India possesses an extensive coast line. 
The marine transport along it is a great economic asset. She 
has been a maritime country and had a flourishing shipping 
industry. Since the advent of British rule their iron-built steam 
ships aud the rivalry and jealousy of British shipping interests 
and traders, Indian shipping and even control over her coastal 
trade got destroyed. The government’s policy proved defini- 
tely apathetic aud hostile, and thus a great source of economic 
occupation • gj^qcountry. Roreign shipping companies 

control jjj^^gcrative business. India’s share in the 

Ulrica resources an-J^lj 13 per cent and in the oceanic 
-ad transport have! cent. Foreign compames have 

lie about Rs. 2,000 of cut-throat competition. They give 
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tlcffTrcd rtjlwfcs. that is. refmul n part of tlia freight 

paid at the end of n roriain period, proviiiod ilie .sliipjH'r doe.s not 
send his good.s by any otltcr shipping roncern. They also prac- 
tice rate cutting and kill the work of new Indian conipanic.s in 
the coastal trade of India, Tiic government has .shown callous 
di.sregartl of onr national intere.sts in not protecting national 
iudigenou.s shipping. The, Indian sldp-building iiuliistrv is 
practically dead. 

The Indian Mercantile. Committee (11)23) which wa.s appoint- 
ed to con-sidcr the develojnnent of .shi{)ping and .‘^hip-liuilding 
indu.stry recommended the re.servnlion of tlic coastal trade for 
ships controlled by Indians ;iud showed that India possessed 
all the nece.ssarios for their development, namelj’, a long const 
and neces.sar}' trade, rc.soiirccs, enterprise and skill. A lull 
for the re.servation of coastal traflic for Indian shipping and for 
preventing deferred rates and rale wars in 1928 jirovcd im- 
sticoc-ssful. The government of India has only provided a 
training ship for Indian cade.ts. But wiliioul the development of 
shipping and shipping industry the}' will remain unemployed. 
G. PKlilSENT ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

Decay of ritra] life — To-day this old order 1ms changed. 
Government has undertaken to regulate nil lunttcrs economic 
and political from the centre. It has destroyed the self- 
governing power of village and town panchayat.s, caste and 
guild panchayats. The villager has no vote in village matters. 
There is no real village panchajml.. In towns a new sort of 
local self-government has arisen which is based on individual 
representation and not on guild representation, and is largely 
controlled by the central government. It Las broken the old 
group life and sense of corporate re.sponsibility and Irustec-ship. 

Decay of urban hiduatrial life . — Old indigenous industries 
and trades have decayed under the stress of foreign competi- 
tion and hence the guilds arc also gone. There is no industry 
except that of a shopkeeper or a retail trader whose influence 
is very little in society. Foreigners have captured the trade 
and industries of the country, and the former skilled artisans 
and merchants have gradually become labourers on land or iu 
mills wherever possible. The political influence which property 
gives and tlic personality winch it creates arc wanting. Indian 
towns arc becoming dominated by government servants or pro- 
fe.ssionals who are connected with the government machinery. 

Capitalist system, — To-day the capitalistic system of society 
has clianged tlic old order. Large-scale production and the 
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tloiniiiancc of capital in tho rconnniic orpaniMilion and pro- 
duction h.nc ( lianped tlic old Mains order or fixity of {■cticly 
and hronplit in the contract order, tlie •napes sy-'torn. flic per- 
petual flux of occupations and tveaUli, and the antagonism 
of the mil and poor in nealtli, instead of that of the high and 
tin' low l»y birth 

There arc to-day associations of etniiloycrs and associations 
of workers or trade imioiis opposed to each other. x\n!ougst 
them there arc persons of all sorts and castes wdiosc economic 
interest bind them for peace or war against their opponents in 
economic matters. Tliere arc also clianibcr.s of merchants •which 
look after their economic interests ns a wliolc and guard them 
with the help of political rights and representatives. 

Tyjndlord — A new clement of economic relations 

between ditTcrent persons arose when lands were freely and 
largely granted to a few persons by kdngs for their services in 
war or peace. These grants of lands or rights to revenue on 
land were also made for religious purposes. Hence developed 
a new system of economic relationship bet wen the landlord and 
the tenant or cultivator. India is spread with such lamlholdcjs 
called Jagirdars, Talukdars. Inanidars. and Dcvnstlinnams or 
AVakfs. This landed political and religious aristocracy has also 
influenced the economic life of the people and encroached upon 
their proprietary and political rights, and reduced them to 
slavery and poverty. This system developed a personal re- 
lation of lordship and dependence and not a true civic relation 
of a fellow-ship. A cultivator became the ‘ man ' of his 
lord, and had to render exacting personal serxnccs and burden- 
some dues and fines. He was in a -^vay tied to the soil and to the 
lord without any real personal or proprietary rights. Tims he 
got degraded economically and morally. His was a life of a serf 
or a slave and pot of a free citizen. This system also led to 
unequal distribution of wealth and work amongst the people 
and has maintained the hereditary conception of property and 
and society upto to-day. 

Caste syslem. — ^In the economic organisation of Indian 
society the caste system stiU plays a very large part. Change 
of occupation is not frequent. The. high or low character of 
any occupation as determined by social tradition and concep- 
tion also controls the development or progress of the econo- 
mic life of Imba. Against aU. theSc odd's India is to-day 
striving tO| create a modem economic socie'ty and organisation 
- , mdividual is ftee frona. caste, feudal or. capitalistic 

^ ctions and is able to foHow economic purs’uits. In that 
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society he is to be provided relief in case of unemployment, 
insurance in case of old ago, siclmess and infirmity and he is 
to be assured his right to work and to a minimum standard 
of civilised livelihood in case of his physical needs, such as 
food, clothing, housing, health and rest, and in those of his 
cu’tiural needs, such as education, morals and arts. India 
lacks most of these necessities and lags behind other civilised 
cou^ries very greatly. 

The Problem of unemployment . — In India the problem of un- 
employment is accute both in rural and urban areas. Rural un- 
employment is due to the pressure of increasing population on 
land and want of higher yield and of other resources from land 
or other occupations besides land. The land we have seen en- 
gages the cultivator only for a few months in the year and for 
the remaining months keeps him in enforced idleness for want 
of suitable supplementary occupations and of demand for their 
produce if any. Then there are aggi'avating causes of rural 
unemployment, such as periodical occurrence of scarcity or 
famine due to a partial or total failure of the rains. This des- 
troys the very basis of their economic life. They do not 
possess any sta 3 'ing power having lost all subsidiary occupations 
and losing all purchasing power due to scarcity of work on land. 
It is not that there is food famine but want of purchasing power, 
that is, money famine. They want work and wages on an 
adequate scale. The people have become intensely poor and 
they cannot face or tide over the smallest disturbance of their 
normal economic life. We have discussed elsewhere the main 
causes of the great poverty of the rural people and also suggested 
some measures for its amelioration, and for increasing their 
economic strength and staying power. There are nearly four 
crores of rural unemployed. 

The government has tried to meet famine, unemployment 
by creating Famine Insurance Fund (1878) for famine relief. 
It is spent on direct relief, or on the construction of public works 
of a protective nature. The present system of famine relief is 
based qp. the recommendations of the Famine Commission (1880) 
It recommended (1) provision of work to the able-bodied at a 
wage sufficient to secure health but not ordinary comforts, (2) 
gratuitous relief to the infirm in their own villages or poor 
houses, (3) assistance to the landowning classes in the form of 
Takavi loans and (4) suspension and remission of land revenue. 
Famine codes embodynng these principles were compiled in 
every province. The Famine Commission of 1901 emphasized 
the need for putting heart into the people by giving loans and 
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T.'ikavi crauts. for carij'SHspcuRion of land revenue, for 
elastic plans uf relief etc. Famine relief now consists chiefly 
in providing worlc and paying wages for if irt order to enable 
those who seek relief to buy suflicieid food. The object of the 
Famine Relief Fund is to provide for expenditure on famine 
relief proper. 

In occupatioms and industries other than agriculture there 
arc manual workers of the !al)ouring class and intellecluai 
worker.s of the middle class. Along with the gradual growth 
of the industrial working class whicli has got disconnected with 
land occupation, there is al.=o growing a great amount of unem- 
ployment among.st them, oAving to failure or dccreisc of large 
industries or want of growth in them which .arc unable to .absorb 
the labourer tlirowu off the hand and taking to labour in large 
scale or other industries. Our industri.al development is small 
and not progre.ssing becau.se of keen foreign competition. There 
is also unemployment amonast artisans and Avorkers in old 
manual industries. There hs a decline in demand for their 
products oAA'ing to foreign competition and to ucaa- tastes and 
fashions. They are losing their old occupations and do not find 
new avcmie.s of AA-ork to eke out their living. 

The problem of unemployment is also very keen among 
educated or middle class. They are more or less engaged in 
non-mannal or intellectual occupations. During recent j’cars 
unemplojnneut in this class has increased enormously through- 
out India. Beng.al. Bombay, Madras, the U. P. and the Pun- 
jab. TraA-ancore and Behar unemploynnent inquiry- committees 
(1924-1936) have carefully studied this problem and suggested 
some palliath-e remedies. There are more cduc.ated than 
required to fill the limited posts and occupations aA-ail- 
able for them in govenunent departments or in commercial or 
business firms or in professional work. 

^Causes of vnemployment . — The causes of unemployment 
are Avant of a groAving A-ariety- and a number of occupations along 
with the groAvth in educiition amongst middle chassos. The 
educ.atiofi given^lso is Largely literary and not suited *to the 
needs of industrial adA-ancc. Clerical occupations and govern- 
ment po.sts or teaching posts are limited and they cannot employ 
all the products of arts colleges and schools. The problem is 
aggravated by those who leave their ancestral occupations of 
agriculture, arts, craft.s and industries and crowd the ranks of 
the educated unemployed after recemng similar literary- 
education.' R..f, fhorA suitable and sufficient facilities 
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for vocational and technical education in the domain of 
agriculture, industry, commerce and engineering. The country 
is also not economicallj^ advanced. It is very poor in the 
grondh of industries and commerce. There is a lot of foreign 
control and vested interest in these branches of economic life. 
A large number of avenues of emplo3Tnent are not open in 
higher services in the military, naval and civil branches of the 
government. Technical training and economic advance must 
go together. They are interdependent in their nature. Each 
helps the other. There is a great need for economic progress 
in India. It is very much economically underdeveloped. 
The people of the coimtry should fully control and manage 
its economic development. Then only there will be a check 
to unemplojnnent and poverty. Fresh avenues of employ- 
ment should be created by economic betterment. And the 
higher services should all be Indianised. There must be further 
a change in our economic, social and educational outlook which 
■will help the rise of initiative, enterprise, invention and or- 
ganising capacity amongst us. 


Thus the causes of unemployment are — 

"•''l. A progressive economic deterioration due to the in- 
creasing pressure of population on the soil. 

'•'' 2 . The importation of machine made goods into the coun- 
tryside gradually driving the village artisan from his heredi- 
tary occupation and thereby accentuating general unemploy- 
ment or rather underemployment in rxiral areas. 

J 3 . An’ increasing number of men leaving rural areas and 
flocking to to^vns, although the scope for their employment 
is limited. 

The marked fall in the price of agricultinal .produce 
affecting all classes — lawyers, doctors, traders and even the 
■village mone3^-lenders. 

5 . The defective S3'stem of education .creating a mal- 
adjustment between supply and demand. 

-.^ts remedies . — ^Indian economic policy requires a conscious 
plaiming on a national scale in which the interests of the 
Indian people will alone be considered. Unless this change 
takes place the problem of unemployment is going to be 
increasing^ serious in proportion. Povert3' leads to physical 
deterioration, and discontent leads to mental and moral 
degeneration. Due to lowering of vitalit3’ there is an increase 
in inortalit3’ and diseases and a general inefficiency of the body 
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ciiid euera}' of tlic people. Due to increase of discontent there 
IS a general social and political discontent. The people have 
begun to examine the values and sj’stcnis of social and political 
life prev.idciir in the country. Therefore though the probleni 
of uncmplotnuent is economic it needs a revolution in the 
economic, political, financial and educational policy of the 
government of the country. Unless there is an economic nphft 
of the agncultural classes, a development of large scale 
industries to supply our otvn needs and also of small scale 
and cottage industries, an e.vpansion of existing professions and 
callings by increase in the purchasing potver of the people, and 
a reform of our educational system to suit these, the problem 
of unemployment cannot be easil}' solved. These remedies are 
not easy to be adopted. There can be no lasting solution of 
the unemployed problem without industrial development, hut 
this requires the co-ordinated efforts of local governments and 
the government of India in such mtal factors as currency, 
tariff, railway freight, which are under the control of the 
Tor developing the larger industries govermneuts should 
themselves start demonstration of pioneer factories with the 
help of experts. State aid should be granted liberally to 
finance educated young men in setting tip cottage and 
industries and in organising the manufacture and marketing of 
the products of cottage workers. Appropriate action should be 
taken by governments to protect nascent industries from 
unfair competition. 

Dislributioi} of population according to occupations in 
percentage (1931 census). 


Occupations. per cent. 

1. Exploitation of animals and vegetation. •- 67.00 

2. Exploitation of minerals .. .. -10 

3. Industry .. 9.70 

4. Transport . . , . ^ . . 1.50 

5. Trade .. .. 5.40 

6. Public Force .. .. .. .50 

7. Public Administration .. .. .80 

8. Professions and liberal arts .. 1.70 

9. Persons living on their income .. .14 

10. Domestic Service . . . . . . 7.06 

11 . Insufiiciently described occupations ... 5.05 

12. Unproductive __ 1.05 


100 
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The proportion of .ctu.1 ™rkers to 

ie I„I'in?931 pTop“ tion to dopen- 

This shows a steady decrease iu the country. 

dents and indicates the groni o P , ^ers per 1,000 

In 1921 fTo^Scy oroTm tLo perccntege of popn- 
cultivators. In 193 u is thus increasing and their 

lations dependent on , rlecreasing. There is no per- 

livelihood from industry is T^e oiganised indiis- 

ceptible increase in any P‘ population. The growth 

tries support only I'oO per ce^ a sJculture supports three 
of landless labourers is ^ ^ent in Great Bri- 

fourths of the population in India, It P rj cent m 

tain and Ireland, 28-6 per cent in Germany, P 
Prance and 26.3 percent m the 13. b. A. 



CHAPTEH XI. 

Our Civic Life. 

I. OUR NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

“I hnou' no Umilatio7is to the aspiralioiix of vnj couninjinar' 

Gokhalc 

“Swaraj is my birthright ami J shall have it.’' 

Tilah. 

“ Dcmocraci/ arises out of the notion that those who arc 
equal in any respect are etpial in all Tcsqwcts, because men ore 
equally free, they claim to be absolutely equal.” 

Aristotle. 

British rule. — Tlie British system of government in India 
is the result partly of conquest, parth’ of imitation and partly 
of English tradition and creation. As the conquerors of India 
their rule is an imposition and a despotism, as tlie .successors to 
old sovereigns it is irre.sponsible and absolute, and as the re- 
presentatives of British ideas of constitutional freedom and form 
of government it is to-day an experiment in d_varchy or a con- 
dominium of the British and Indian elements based on re- 
presentatives ideas. The idea of a government fully responsible 
to the people is not as yet praetised. 

Autocratic and bureaucratic policy. — The government of 
British India is largely autocratic. The supreme power vests 
in the Viceroy and the Secretary of State who are 
responsible to the British Parliament. Its organisation is 
bureaucratic and is in the hands of a Civil Service, members 
of which are appointed, controlled, and regulated by the 
Secretary of State. The British Parliament is the ultimate 
sovereign in Indian matters. There is no representative of 
India in it, nor is it responsible and responsive to Indian 
pubbe opinion. There is iro Indian control over India. The 
Governor General is not finally bound by the resolutions of 
the new Indian Legislature. They are recommendatory not 
mandatory. He can override it in all matters. Similarly the 
Governors of Provinces possess unlimited powers in certain 
pro^-mcial matters. They can pass laws not approved by 
provincial legislatures. 

Rule of the Executive domhmtes. — There is no real democra- 
' of government m India. It is the rule of the executive. 
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The final and the certifying and overriding power is in its hands. 
The British have however differentiated, organised and deve- 
loped the technique of every-day administration, of the forms of 
various laws and legal and judicial procedure, of service regu- 
lations, of departmental relations, and of many other items. 
It is a well-organised, well-differentiated and well-controlled 
bureaucracj'^ with duties, functions, and rights properly laid 
down. But it is still a foreign government and not a national 
government primarly and wholly worked in people’s interests. 

State function in modern times. — In modern times we note 
that it has become a recognised function of the government to 
develop the material and physical, moral and mental welfare 
of the people, because it has usurped or there have fallen upon it 
the functions of other social, religious, and educational groups 
of the community. State, though primarily it is the commu- 
nity organised for political purposes, has become an organisation 
dominant and directive in all social purposes. The social 
and welfare activities of the State are expressed in its indus- 
trial, social and educational legislation, and are carried out by its 
ministrant departments of Industry, Commerce and Commu- 
nication, Agriculture and Irrigation, Education and Public 
Health and others. That the government is responsible for the 
welfare of the people is an accepted maxim, and England, France, 
Germany and Japan have followed a State aid and pro- 
tection policy from the latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
have brought their cmmtries to a higher level of culture, material 
prosperity, and scientific advance. Conscious regulation of the 
life of the people and the protection and promotion of their 
interests by its laws and executive departments have become 
the watchwords of state’s duties. The interests of the govern- 
ment and the people are now considered and developed rmder 
democratic organisations. But in India the political problem 
is complicated. 

Foreign rule not tolerated in the modern world. — The present 
political life of the Indian people moulds itself and rests on the 
fact of the foreign rule in the country. All the movements 
and aspirations are "directed against the emls and interests 
created by it. Slodern world does not tolerate foreign ride. It 
believes in the self-determination of peoples. Foreign rule has 
never proved a blessing in the end. It is a rule in the interests 
of the few primarily, and it stunts the growth and prevents the 
application of indigenous talent to problems of national power 
and freedom. Its ideas and interests are contrary to those of 
the tided. It is an authoritarian order and an imposition. It 
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is li.irdly a!t cn<'our!i’’inii nf><;m;y nnd iui impfdii*! u> frw-iioiii. 
in it« cfinfiict and contact avitli tiic pcojde it may attak-icii them 
from Ictlmrpy and gcneriito imlircctly forces uhieh would iifly) 
them to unite, to remove internal fvii«, to atljnst internal relatiorui 
and to create a spirit of co-operation. Btit the cdiaiaeter of the 
people as a whole auffer.s and deteriorates when the government, 
follows the poliey of divide nnd nile, eproteed-'i it own economic 
interc.sts primarii.v, does not esspeiato fully llie people in the 
nfl’idrs of government ami is not rcsponsihle to them. 

Avnlxniitfi of Ihr pcopJr . — Uealisation of thi.s fact came lute 
in the minds of the people. The ftindamental defect anti the 
dGtrimont.al efi'oet of tlie foreign ride in India rame to he reali.sed 
ill the latter half of the niiielceiith cent nr}-. Then the odncatetl 
people hegan to a.ssoeiate in small grmip.s. to think niiotif it and 
to find out remedies ag.ainst it or to minimise its effeets by pro- 
pn.sing cliange." and reforma. At this point of lime cons- 
titutional agitation hegan in the eotmiry. But the movement 
wa.s not merely political. It was .also a religious, .«oci!d. ecniiomic 
and educational revival nnd renaisanee when mcn'.s thoughts 
turned iuward.s and towanls tliem.seivc.s. In trying to find 
the root eatise.s of the eoimtry'.s political fall, all the aspeet-s of 
its life wore cxnniitied. It.s social ideas and form.s, its religious 
beliefs and rituals, its industrial po.sition and progre.ss, its edu- 
cational strength and advance, all came to he note<I and studietl. 
and their faults or unsuitability were pointed out. and reforms 
and ideas were sugtte.stctl and worked for. In (his pursuit 
and strugale lay the birth of the new freedom and the dccfiy of 
the old .superstition, and the opportunity of human service 
and the strength of personality nnd indigenou.s power. Ko 
doubt, in the way of .success of this national reform movement 
difficulties of environment, old and new. traditional and 
vested, were very great, but those had to be opposed and 
overcome. 

Effects of the foreign rule . — ^Foreign rule lin.s created a mer- 
cenary army and police, new privileged classes and vested in- 
terc.sts, whoso loyalty to the new masters is steadfast being 
based on selfish interests. Moreover, classes whicli were hitherto 
non-political in revenge for their old grudges about social status, 
and those communities who were converted to or bclon"ed t6 
foreign religious faiths in their hatred, antagonism or ftar of 
fndigenous faiths, sided with and supported the new masters 
irom whom they expected and got special communal rights 
and ptmleges. Additional difficulties were created bv foreign, 
military and civil servants, capitalists, industrialists, merchant^ 

} 
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planters, and bankers who were intensely interested in the 
maintenance of the new political order in the country which 
made their livelihood, industr}', trade and plantation easily 
possible and extremely profitable. Any mo\-cment towards the 
political freedom of the country had the potentiality of the 
loss of these concerns and profits. India for the Indians would 
not be a welcome cry to them. It meant a now competition and 
restriction, and a national system of indi"enous piotection. 
Under these difficulties and protests the new national move- 
ment had to work. Jlorcovcr the ignorance and apathy of 
masses born out of medieval conditions of life and society, and 
the exclusive religious and orthodo.x outlook of fatalism were 
very discouraging features of the Indian mentality and society. 
Its division into groups and units not properly balanced and 
harmonised has been a great obstacle in her national 
solidarity and strength, and in her every great forward move- 
ment. 

Foreign rule ma}’’ be sometimes of indirect good if it is 
carried on solely and wholly in the interests of the governed. 
Such a rule if possible may be termed as an aristocratic rule in 
the words of Aristotle, that is, the rule of the few able in the 
interests of many. But such a thing is generally not possible. 
Foreigners by their rule and stay create vested interests in public 
services and offices, in iudustnal and commercial concerns and 
undertakings, in agricultural settlements and plantations, in 
religious iustitutions and conversions, and in social and racial 
cross-breeds. There is no conquest of a countiy done in the 
interests of that country. It is primarily the political am- 
bition or economic interests which are the actuating or compel- 
ling motive. The human benevolence or the so-called divine 
trustee-ship of the foreign rule breaks on the rock of vested 
interests and political glory and ambition, and is falsified by 
history. Where foreigners have got mixed up and amalgamated 
socially with the indigenous population, there only any new 
virtues and practices brought in by conquerors have done good 
to the conquered. Two antagonistic interests cannot create a 
new and good life. In this there is a dominance of one race and 
the dwarfing of another. There is hardly any rejoicing together, 
any common aspiration or spirit. Hence no coalition and coale- 
scence are possible. On the contrary new disturbing and 
eccentric groups and units are created within the national or- 
ganism and they refuse to amalgamate because of their selfi.sh or 
eccentric hopes and ideas, and axe permanent parasitic sores in 
the body politic. 
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It may Ik- noted Umt in imlia tliere in no iiU-titity of 
interests but tiiere is a nnturni antithesis betwt-fii t)ie ntler 
and tlie ruled. Tin- ccojioniie interests oi' both clnsli, and 
the puhtiiai nei'ds and aspirations of both dilTer. tbic 
depro iites I lie civilisation and the eoeial life of Uie other, 
and euiisiders it inca|inble of enjoying', or rreutino political 
freedom and free political itistitntions. One calls the Last- 
unchangeable and the West alotn- ]>ropre,s.Mvc, Under fiueh a 
position and view-point the wi.she*- and the wi.>-do!)i <)f the 
people alone liavc to be re.sp*-etfsl. 'J liere i.s no xiplit. to 
foreign rule iu the world, but there is one (o .solf-governincnt. 

T/ic citrh/ ptonrcTs . — The rise of a new national movement 
rc<iuires a mental and moral awakening of the people whicli 
gives strength to their convictions- and ardotir to their .struggle.-,. 
The, conscience of man imi-st awaken against the surrounding 
ills. JTis liberty of conscience mu.st as.sert it.self in bi.s immediate 
environment and thus create by bis utternnce.s, work and .stilT- 
ering.s, a working ideal for others to follow. Such an awaken- 
ing or divine discontent with the existing order look place in 
the minds of some great personalities in the very beginning of 
the nineteenth century in India. Thi.s di.scontent from within 
was preached and practised cither in the .shape of reform, re- 
vival or revolution. It gained admirers and followers, and 
they began to work and to organise for achieving their ideas 
in the respective spheres of life they undertook to mould or to 
change. The early awakening was religions and social. The 
religiou.s awakening, revival and reform were largely due to the 
efforts of Raja Rain IMohan Rai, Swami Ramkri.shna Parama- 
liansa, Swami D.ayananda Saraswati, Swami Yivekanand.a, 
Theosopliists, their as.sociates and a number of others. Tliis 
aw.akcning also promoted and helped largely the social and edu- 
cational awakening. 

Tlie social reform movement was largely fostered by Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai, Swami Dayanancl, Justice Ranade, and a 
number of others, Tlie industrial revolution was pioneered by 
Mr. J. hi. Tata and others and encouraged by the Swadeshi move- 
ment. There were a host of other persons whose names cannot 
bo easily enumerated here and who by their example and silent 
work awakened their localities, communities, castes and sects 
to a new sense of national value, a Large expanding outlook, 
and higher principles of individual, social and spiritual freedom. 

-r of British co7tqucst . — The British conquest of 

• Jia made her come in contact with western cultnre, institu- 
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tions and outlook. It let in forces in the country -tt-Iiicli began 
to attack and to revolutionise our material, moral, cultural, 
religious and intellectual ideas and the apparatus of our cus- 
toms and institutions. Under its influence India began to pass 
through an age of resentment, reaction and opposition on one 
side and that of renaissance, reformation, counter-reformation, 
enlightenment, revolution and reconstruction on the other. 
In the 19th centur}^ we see as a coirsequence five revolutions, 
political, economic, cultural, religious and social, vorking in 
orrr life and thought. These led gradually to the rise of a nunrber 
of national leaders and schools of thought and actions in our 
country which in turn have further developed into national 
parties with their policies and programmes of work. 

Periods of history . — In order to understand their rise, 
growth and aims we must divide the histor}^ of India from 
1815 to 1935 into a number of eras and periods. From 1815 
when Eaja Ram Mohan Roy retired from service and took his 
residence in Calcutta and became the centre, leader and pioneer 
of all reformatory activities in India to 1935 when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed, uniting the whole of India into” 
some sort of political federation, we can roughly mark two ' 
eras — the pre-Congress era of 1815-1885 and the Congress era' 
of 1885-1935. The pre-Cougress era evolved and laid down most’ 
of the ideas and methods which were worked out and followed 
on an All-India scale in the early history of the Congress era. 
It may be further divided into the period of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s pioneer acthdties^from 1815 to 1830, uito that of his asso- 
ciates and followers in Bengal and of similar activities in Bombay 
and Madras from 1831 to 1861. into that of their successors and 
admirers in all parts of India from 1861 to 1885. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy. — ^Raja’s personality and period 
(1815-1830) ushered a new current in our thought and a new 
age in our history. He revalued our old culture, institutions and 
outlook in the light of the new and created a longing for change 
and freedom among kindred spirits. The medieval mind, society 
and polity of India had failed to unite India, and to protect her 
and to make her progress. Raja’s personality, outlook and 
agitation freed the Indian its mind from its moorings in the past 
and gave it scope for present work and development and hope 
for future greatiiess. He gathered round himself men of great 
intellectual and moral worth and carried on his propaganda 
amongst the people by conversation and discussion, by writing 
and pubhcation, by forming associations and by establishing 
schools of education and culture. He thus roused, prepared 
16 
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an I coavinc- i iieapU-. TUc-n lu- p.'isiKult-.l Ih.* tiovmmmit 
bv rlcputatioiis, uppfiiK. ])olnioJI^, iiiRHionsk 

aiil proic-!^ ! • t ikf mitiiitive iii thf niaft'ir of odjiftilional. 

jKimiin^tnitnt- iuid vx-i.il Tffonii and in grnntinp mvjI riyhl.s 
of frcoduin of hjii’i'ch lunl proas and of oqiialily ni llio oy ol 
law and adnmnMraUon. Hh owt» work in the oaufc of odti- 
«Uion, a.M-iai a.ul religions reform, intellectual awakenmu an.l 
creatisK' conM-nnisnoss of civil uml political riglits i> well kiiouji. 


Foti)vl>-r ofUb'rnI nrhiml .~Uc is also the fotnuler of nitKinal 
and liberal school of thought iti India, lie was for the rcgeneno 
linn of India. He was tor a constitutional govcrmnent tinder 
the llrilish rule. lU' was a great constitutionalist. He be- 
lieved in its polilieal institutions and claimed the rights of 
British citizenship. He was not for political independence. 
He declared that Indians were fortunately placed hy Provi- 
dence under the protection of the whole Briti--h nation and that 
they would be secured in the enjoyment of the .some civil and 
religious privilcge.s of the British. He therefore demanded only 
a remedy of .Hpeeific grievances throuizli eonsfitiitiunal agitation 
.ami the' civil right.s and political mstitmions of the Briti.sli. 
He pressed for a codification of lau, separation of jjowei.s, inde- 
pcadcnco of judges, jury system. Habeas Corjnis procedure, legal 
responsibility of olUcials. eipialily before the law and in adminis- 
tration. freedom of person, projierfy and o]niiion. He wa.s for a 
rule of law and constitutional govermnent. He belicvia! in thf 
Inter-dcpcndence of soci.al, religious, intellecrual and politieal 
reform and gave an important role to the state in it. He 
accepted the modern conception of .state as intcrjireted and ad- 
vocated by .Moute.squieu. Blaek.stone and Burke ami deve- 
loped by the British constitution. He ijelonged to the con- 
servative liberal school of political thought wlicre state and its 
laws and institutions were .saered, ami not to the'natiiral right.s’ 
radical school of Uousscau and Paine a hero the lights of man 
to freedom and equality were more emphasized . Bentham also 
influenced his thought and outlook in the matter of slate’s 
fmictions. lie did not claim freedom as birfliright nor ajipcal 
to any theory of natural rights. He only demamlcd the same 
guarantees of civil liberty as po.sse.sscd' bv IDnglishmcn. He 
never thought of demamling polirical liberty of India ami her 
peoples as they did not possess public spirit and democratic 
character, but on the eojmniry they wore ignomiit, superstitious 
and corrupt. To lum tlt^e was uo problem of self-government 
^ ’• autonomy for Imli.i binfsH'e recognition of the principles of 
I rights, that is, justice of life, liberty, opinion 
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imd property of citizens. He wanted that laws for India should 
be made by the King-in-Parliament, and not by the Government 
of India. His was loyalty to Great Britain and her political 
constitution and sense of justice and not to the sweet will of 
governors and governor-general of India. He protested against 
giving legislative power to them as they would be prejudiced 
persons, being on the spot. In no case he would agree to the 
final authority being ve.sted in the Indian government. For 
the gathering of Indian opinion about reforjns he advocated 
a free press, commissions of inquiry, and consultation with 
the intellect and aristocracy of the land. 

The Raja's constitutional and liberal school of thought 
has been the most prominent school in the 19th century in India. 
It developed and gathered strength under his asso'ciates and dis- 
ciples such as Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Dwarkanath Tagore. 
But it was not the only school of thought. There were two other 
schools, one conservative or lo 3 'alist and the other radical. 

Conservative school . — The conservatives were feudahsts and 
orthodox and were more attached to the existing order of polity, 
religion and society and were against anj' rational, liberal or 
democratic reforms. They cared for the security 'of their own 
hereditary pri^■ilegcs and vested interests, and believed in passive 
obedience to the powers that be, which they considered ns 
divinely ordained. 

Radical school . — The radical school was influenced by the 
doctrines of natural rights of Rousseau and Paine and the 
French revolution, and also bj' those of the individualist school 
of Bentham and Adam Smith. Tliej^ wanted libertj* and equ- 
ality in every sphere of life, social, religious and poHtical. Thej' 
wore greatlj’ patriotic and wanted a revolution in India. They 
established a number of societies and magazines for the spread 
of their radical ideas. They even discussed the evils of sub- 
jection to foreign rule, such as economic poverty and corruption 
of character. They advocated organisation of public opinion. 
Indianisation of services and share in places of trust and emo- 
lument. They were for representative legislatures in India, and 
for the state undertalang social, religious and other reforms in 
India. The state was to remove obstacles to freedom and to help 
progress as the philosophical radicals advocated. They would 
have universal suffrage. Thej’- were students of the Hindu 
College. 

The radicals believed in natural rights of man and the 
liberals in the rights of British citizens. To the radicals the 
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spirit of administration and education xinder wliiok tliey were 
living and came to admire and respect British ideas and nays 
of life. Jlcn like Nana Shankerset (1803-1865), Bal Shastri 
Jambhekar (1810-1846) who studied nine languages and a number 
of subjects, Dadoba Pandurang (1814-1882) and Sardar Gopal 
Hari Deshmukh (1823-1892) were liberal in outlook and wanted 
rational changes and reforms in social, religious and educational 
matters. They discussed various problems affecting all aspects of 
life in their writings and utterances. They believed in the rule of 
the British as a divine dispensation. They condemned Indian 
society for its corruption, superstition, ignorance and want of 
character. They beliexmd that God had appointed the British 
as their gurus for removing their evils and for promoting their 
welfare. Still they criticised a nximber of their measures, 
atttacked their heaxy taxes etc. Amongst them Gopal Hari 
Deshmukh showed a greater grasp of the realities and resem- 
bled Raja Ram Mohan Roy in his utterances to a large extent. 
He a.sked for parliamentary representation. He believed in 
the equality of natives and Europeans, He believed in demo- 
cracy ultimately to be achieved gradually. He was a rationalist 
but a liberal patriot. He advocated Swadeshi as foreign goods 
were reducing people to poverty. He was also for boycott. He 
wanted the people to possess civil rights and to agitate for them. 
He was against untouchability and for a number of social reforms. 
In Poona we find Jotiba Fuley (1828) a gardner by caste develop- 
ing as a radical social reformer who was against caste and other 
social evils. He founded a Satya Shodhak Samaja to agitate 
for and to assert the rights of social and religious equality in the 
Hindu society and a civic equality in the public life. In Vishnu- 
boa Brahmachari (1825-71) who was a great antagonist of 
Christian missionaries and at the same time desired social and 
other progress we find tendencies and ideals of a utopian socia- 
list — a ver)^ remarkable phenomena for the period. 

Remade . — The Liberal school preceded the Nationalist scholl 
in Maharashtra, and its chief representative from 1861 to 1901 
was Mr. M. G. Ranade (1842-1901) who in spite of his being in 
government service laid the foundation of liberal thought in 
western India in his writings, speeches and personal advice and 
lead. He had a number of associates and disciples who imbibed 
his spirit and carried on his work. Amongst them were men 
like K. T. Telang. N. G. Chandavarkar, R. G. Bhandarkar 
and later oi\ G. K. Gokhale. 

Ranade wanted all-sided reform and advocated state legis- 
lation for it. He believed in the divine dispensation of British 
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rule in India. He guided tlie activities of tlie Sarvajanil;: Sablia 
which was established in 1871 by_G. V. Joshi, (1828-1880). 
On its behalf ho petitioned to Parliament in 1874 for represen- 
tative government. He made representations for redress of 
grievances in economic and political matters to government. 
He was for constitutional methods of agitation and for realising 
political advance gradually. His idea of reform was based on 
conceptions of reason and justice, but he also tool: historical 
forces into consideration. 

liaiUcal school . — A radical type of social and religious re- 
former was Gopal Gauesh Agarkar (185G-1895). He was a great 
rationalist. He attacked very vehemently in liis writings the 
superstitions and injustices of the Hindu society and awakened 
it to its wrongs and evils. At first he was the associate of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. Later on they parted company. 

Nalionalist school . — The Nationalist school arose in Poona 
under the inspiration of old traditions and new contacts. 
Vishnushastri Chiplunkar (1850-1882), G. V. Joshi (1828-1880) 
and later B. G. Tilak (18DG-1920) were its chief representatives. 
Though they recognised the benefits of the British rule in the 
matter of peace, order and law, and the new cultural contacts 
and inspirations, they emphasized more its evil effects on 
national character and civilisation. They believed in the 
greatness of their culture and historical tradition and asserted the 
natural and national rights of the people. They worked for the 
people’s welfare, aroused their political and cultural conscious- 
ness. carried on agitation for their full civil and political rights, 
Tilak gaveimpetus to a more vigorous nationalism by his uTitings 
in Kesari and by the organisation of Ganapati (in 1892) and 
Sliivaji (in 1894) festivals. 

The Nationalist school rose more or less in the 60s of the 19th 
centuT3\ Some of the leaders were despairing of the moderate 
methods and their faith in British sense of justice. In Europe 
the ideals of Eiehte and Mazzini and the nationalist movements 
were dominant. National unity, political rights and liberation 
from forign yoke or interference were the aims for which Germans, 
Italians, Hungarians and Balkans were striving. 

There were also other forces which led to nationalist agitation. 
Under the influence of religious ^e^dval and cultural renaissance 
there was a reaction against western culture. Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati, Swami Eamakrishna Paramhansa and Swami 
Viyokananda reestablished the faith of the people in their own 
religions. The researches of oriental scholars brought forth and 
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reinterpreted tlie treasures of Indian cultnrc and learning and 
created a sense of greatjiess in their past achievements. English 
education and European culture were awakening the minds of 
the people to national ambitions and inspiring them to national 
endeavour. The developed means of communication and a 
common medium brought leading spirits into contact with one 
another, and promoted a feeling of unity and common aspira- 
tions. There was economic discontent due to increasing 
poverty resulting from British economic exploitation. The 
arrogant behaviour of Britishers was also contributing to the 
creation of national discontent. Indians were not getting 
their due share in the government of the country in spite of 1833 
and 1853 Acts and 1858 Proclamation, and other declarations. 
The feeling of India of the Indians and for the Indians conse- 
cpiently developed. 

Nationalist school in Bengal . — In Bengal Sishir Kumar 
Ghose (1810-1911) and his Aiurita Bazar Patrdca are the definite 
pioneers of national mentality and methods. The British sj'stemof 
administration was severely criticised and attacked m the press 
and on the platform and there was shown no faith in the divine 
dispensation of British rule in India. The adherents of this 
school believed in natural rights of citizenship and self-govern- 
ment. They did not fail to point out boldly the evils of foreign 
rule and the advantages of self-rule. Their outlook was diff- 
erent from that of the liberals who were moderate in tone and 
expression and were loyal to British Empire and citizenship. 
They had more respect for national feeling and outlook. 

The nationalists and liberals however were both demo- 
crats. They werefor democratic principles inpoliticalrightsand not 
for feudal privileges. If Sishir Kumar Ghose represented national 
outlook and method, Kristo Das Pal (1838-1884) represented 
advanced liberal 'sdews. He believed not merely in petitioning, 
but extorting by agitation. He was the editor of the Hindu 
Patriot and aimed at the progressive realisation of self-govern- 
ment on colonial lines for India. 

Writings of Banlcim Chandra Chatterji (1838-1894) also 
helped the awakening of national consciousness. Nationalists 
protested against the monopoly of government and citizen- 
ship by Britishers on the ground of their own fundamental rights. 
They could not tolerate political and civic inequality and econo- 
mic iniquity. But they were against the government interfer- 
ing in social and religious aspects of our life. Unlike the liberals 
they did not advocate social and religious reform by British 
legislation. 
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The carJij associations . — All these persons and their early 
struggles create I a basis and a background for the rise of a higher 
political and nitional or human consciousness. Political facts 
were making political awakening possible in different parts of 
the country. In 1876 the Indian Association was started at Cal- 
cutta with the object of organising a system of active political 
propaganda throughout the countrj’^ and rousing tlie people 
1 1 a sense of political unity and joint activity. Its 
orgeat! was ‘ Bengali. ’ It was backed by the educated classes. 
Suren Ira Nath Bannerji was its moving and guiding .spirit. The 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 created and strengthened a feeling of unity 
and constitutional agitation to check the autocratic rule in 
India. In 1877 he organised an all-India protest against the 
lowering of the age limit for entrance into the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice from 21 to 19 by uniting all the provinces “ through a sense 
of common grievance and the inspiration of a common resolve. 
With this aim in view he made two tours, one in Northern India 
(1877) and the other in Southern and Western India (1878). 
The result of his campaign was that an All-India memorial was 
drafted for raising the age for the open competitive examina- 
tion to 22 years and for holding sinaidtaneons examination in 
India and was sent to the House of Commons. It was the first 
■step in an All-India constitutional agitation by an All-India 
leader. The starting of the National League in Bengal in 
1884, the Madras Mahajana Sabha in 1884 and the Bombay 
Presidency Association in 1885 was the sign of the times. 
The controversies over the Ilbert Bill (188-3) brought the 
fundamental fact and policy of the British rule in India to the 
forefront. The antithesis between the interests of the ruling 
class and the ruled was evident 'every where. India must unite 
in order to speak for itself and to assert itself. 

The early forces of Jinily . — Indian history shows that India 
was tried to be united religiously, socially, culturally and poli- 
tically by her great saints, reformers, scholars, teachers and 
rulers. But though their attempts succeeded to a largo extent 
in having created larger human groups and territorial units, the 
religious, social, cultural and political forces were not sufficient 
in maintaining her national unity in political matters. The 
ambition of her kings and the ambition of her invaders dimd- 
ed her P3hti£.ajJy^§ligiou5ly and culturally into changing groujas 
striigghntr with' one .anoth^®”'^ against the invader, though 
during the time of the Maur^ Mogul Emperors, there was 
a larger political unity in These failed because of their 

later weaknesses or religious British 
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lule there is no political unity of India. Many native states are 
quasi-independent and claim full independence, nearly a half of 
India is not directly ruled by the British. But the conditions 
for the rise of national consciousness and the awakening of the 
people are better to-day than they were before because of the 
world-currents of democracy and nationalism. These ideals 
and movements combined with the grievances resulting from 
various pobtical disabilities, economic ills and educational back- 
wardness have brought together thinking Indians and the 
masses first to protest against the political power of the country 
held responsible for their existing grievances and secondly to 
work for their removal. Thus there is an internal force which 
wants to reform and progress, and an external pressure which 
compels to unite and to protest or to fight. 

A new force . — The nineteenth century in India was the age of 
Indian Eenaissance and Reformation. New values and ideals 
were preaclied and practised by a succession of great thinkers 
and leaders. The mind of India renewed itself under the 
impact of Western civilisation and the hard and humilating 
knocks of Enghsh rule. The old meek attitude had to be given 
up, A new vigorous and defensive as well as aggressive attitude 
had to be taken up in order to save oneself and one’s nation 
from the overflooding of Western currents. 

The first step : The Indian National Congress . — The first step 
is always difficult to take because it is new and not sure of its 
ground and future policy. The formation of the Indian National 
Congress was this first step of Indians. Historically it manifested 
the natural growing desires of the people and was the expression 
of the underlying currents and the developing forces of the 
country. The history of the Indian National Congress then is 
largely the history of the origin and growth of national senti- 
ment and life iir India. It focussed at one centre all the forces 
and the personalities working for the progress and emancipation 
of the country. We had before local and class associations, 
communal and sect organisations, but national dissociation. 
Congress however fostered and formed a public opinion without 
which there could be no consciousness of national self and there- 
fore no self-government. The Congress movement linked town 
with town, district with district, proffince with province, class 
Avith class, and community rvith community. The dissociation 
of a medieval tjqre of life AA’as brought to an end. The personal 
contact and intercourse of these representatWes created a feel- 
ing and consciousness of identity of interests and aspirations 
and they began to show " Idem sentire de republica,” to feel 
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i!)f same uliout the commotiwtaltli, and made various cla«scs 
.uul pcrsou.iliiii'-, tu merge tiieir social distinctions nrjd personal 
uliosviK rat le^ in common political action andnationai axpiration. 

T/ii 'iiih/ local nmi piovivcinl ast'ocinlifnis mid (tUanjds . — Tlic 
local and i>rovincial as-tociations which made the later develop- 
incut of .1 national organisation possible h}’ their common ont- 
look acre such as the British Indian Assoeiafion of zemindars in 
Beiiajil (1851), the Bombay Association (J85J), llie Surcajanik 
Saliha in Poona (1872), and alsogrcut personalities, likcDadabhai 
Naoroji, Snreiulninath Baniicrji. Ranadc. working in their own 
way and trjdng to solve individnal problems. They now and 
then critiei.sed the govenmient. but did not attack the very con- 
ooption of foreign rule in India. Tlicir ideas wore vague about 
the political future of India. Their methods were also not. 
settled or cfTective. nor had they a systematic pro^anmic. 
There was not developed even an idea of a united nationality. 
But their local and provincial efl'orts showed the .siniilaritj’ of 
India's ills .and needs in politieal and economic matter.*, and 
also to a certain o.xtout in religious and social niattcr.s. Before 
the Congre.ss work began this state of affairs was realised by very 
few. They felt intensely, but could not act vigorously in a sea 
and atmosphere of apathy surrounding them. The piiblio 
had to bo educated. The earlier association* and leader.s did 
this to a certain c.xtent loeall)*. but the awakening of the people 
on a national scale was possible only wlien national represen- 
tatives met together in one place with the con.scious idea of being 
the members of a common country and the aspirants of a common 
future. Unless every policy adopted was conceived to apply 
to the country as a whole, there could not be a feeling of one 
nationality. Thus Indian National Congress arose to solve the 
political and national needs of India. 

A nallonaJ mentality. — The followers of the Congress or the 
men of national mentality rising above class interests, poli- 
tical apathy and cxtra-tefritorjality and religious conmninalism 
increased rapidly imder the pressure of public grievances econo- 
mic and political, the force of new ideas and education, and 
the influence of great personalities. 

The 2 ^’^omoters of the National Movement. — There were 
Parliamentary Englishmen like Burke, Bright, Bradlaugh and 
Besant and there were English ci\Til servants and merchants like 
Hume, Cotton and 'Wedderbnrn, Digby and Yule who realised 
and pointed out the effects of foreign rule and the sufferings 
and grievances of the people, and helped them to give vent to 
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them and to protest against them in various ways, ^^'ith their 
backing and example Indian leaders came forward to ventilate 
their thoughts on the Indian situation and to work for their 
country’s good. The}’' organised lectures, press campaigns and 
conferences. These methods of public sjjeaking, public writing 
and public meeting strengthened the movement for the awaken- 
ing of the people, and made them aware of public life and pro- 
blems which a conquered and modern nation must solve. 

Rise of different political schools. — But amongst these English 
friends and Indian leaders arose a number of schools of thought 
or parties whose ends and methods differed. In the beginning 
the differences were not realised nor acute but later on when 
experience and understanding developed and all the phases 
of the various public problems were realised, the loyalist, 
the conservative, the liberal and the radical or rev’olutionary 
mentalities could not agree with one another or pull on together. 

The Loyalist : — Loyalists said that the government knew 
what was best for the people and that they must quietly obey 
and do what was told. 

The Conservative : — Conservatives and constitutionalists 
said that there were grievances of the people which might 
be made known to the government in forms of petitions, 
resolutitions and deputations, and the government would then 
be touched, and would give what they desired and deserved 
but that they must wait till then. 

The Liberal : — The third school of liberals or moderates 
believed in agitation in the country and emphatic protests 
against wrongs done to or bad laws imposed upon India 
politically and economically. They had a national conscious- 
ness but no national organisation or urge or feeling of strength 
behind them. They waited for events to develop or for good 
sense in rulers to come. They demanded and pressed for a 
share in the government of the country and for some fonns of 
political opportunity to the people by writing in the press, or 
speaking in the legislative councils, and on the platform. This 
school was confined to a few educated persons in the country 
whose motto was caution and moderation, and intellectual fight. 
Any change which contemplated disorder they abhorred. India 
being inliabited by many races with conflicting conceptions and 
ideals was not, they thought, fit for any sudden change or dis- 
order. It must move slowly but .surely. There should be dis- 
content but no disorder, reform or revival but no revolution. 
They took part in awakening the people to their ills and causes 
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of those ills, aad educated them about the affairs of the cormtr}' 
aud about the sovernment which was responsible for them. 

r/ic yatiunalist . — This passive attitude and j)rograminc of 
the Iiberah could not suit or attract active minds who believed 
in strong methods and programmes. They believed in emphasiz- 
ing the ultimate demand aud in resorting to active or direct 
methods. They spread strong discontent amongst the people 
and dis-affection again.st the government. They broke some 
laws and suffered. They did not resent even revolutionary 
methods. They wanted to mould events and to break the 
bounds of law which were harassing and narrow. They did not 
feel any faith in the promises and declarations of the government. 
It was onlv the strong discontent and resentment of the people, 
they beheved. that would make the govermueut yield and reform 
itself. Co-operation with the goa*ernment was not their creed 
nor was non-cooperation accepted by them as a programme. 
They expressed their ideals in the words ‘ Swaraj.' ‘ Swadeshi.’ 
‘ National Education,' and ‘ Boycott.' It was essentially to 
be a movement of the people constructed and carried on by 
them. 'Tlieir hope rested on the work of the people. If the 
government gave anything, it was to he utilised, but a constant 
struggle was to be carried ou in whicli people were to be trained 
and the government to be opposed. This school termed itself 
as the ‘ Nationalist school ' and was also known as ' the Extre- 
mist school.' Out of this school arose later two schools, one of 
complete non-cooperation and the other of responsive co-opera- 
tion. 

The Non-cooperator : — ^Non-cooperators considered the 
existing system of government as a great evil and therefore 
no one was to cooperate with it in any way, and they adopted 
the method of civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes 
as the legitimate weapons of political struggle. They concen- 
trated ou constructive programme of work which thej- believed 
would strengthen the national movement and meet the 
national rreeds. They believed in non-violence and suffering 
w-ithout Toraliation for the cause they undertook as the most 
efficacious method against a goverimient which was well 
organi.'ied and well armed. They would not associate with the 
govenimcnt in any way especially hi the legislative councils, 
public sertiees. and educational institutions. 

The Iic^pon*h-c Co-operator:— The. otlier school of responsive 

. T-ators believed in part obstruction and in part association, 
cood were pos.sible to be done by association or 
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obstruction within the councils, offices or educational insti- 
tutions it was'to be done. They did not believe in keeping 
away from these public bodies which would function and do 
harm if left alone. They could not be destroyed in view of 
the conditions in the country and the character of the people, 
and therefore they must be stopped from functioning or 
prevented from mischief or utilised or improved if they at all 
could be. But struggle and opposition was to be carried on 
there, and an attempt was to be made to meet the bureau- 
cracy at all points of advantage or struggle. 

The Revolutionist . — The school of revolutionists believed 
even in ffiolent methods to achieve theii- aims of political indepen- 
dence. Their methods were therefore secret and confined to a 
few ardent and passionate persons who were willing to risk their 
lives in the methods they adopted. They did not believe in the 
efficacy of any other mild methods. Therefore they could not 
bring the people as a whole or in mass in their movements. 
Many sympathised with their zeal, ardour, and sacrifice but 
thought them to be impracticable and e^mn dangerous to orderly 
progress. Their value was that they made the government realise 
the depth, strength and extent of feeling against foreign rule and 
for political refornv in India. They exerted indirectly some 
pressure on the progress of reforms in India. 

Communal schools . — There arc also various other shades of 
opinion and difTercnces amongst the people, but the Indian 
public opinion crystallised itself into these main forms. Then 
there are also some comimmal scliools of political thought which 
are influenced by religious, cultural or social considerations of 
their own community. They can hardly be called national, 
since they believe in accpiiring political privileges at the cost 
of other comnnmities and ba«:c political rights not on any 
human or national considerations but on reh'gion. culture and 
caste. Their outlook is still sectarian feudal and traditional. 
But they will have to give ujr this desire for extra privileges in 
a .struggle for nationalism and democracy which they profe.«s 
to believe in. But at present their outlook and methods 
are chocking the unity and progress of the country. 

bulian Revolt of 1857. — ^Tltc great revolt of 1857-8 and its 
ruthless supjue.'^sion dc.stroyed the .strength of the old feudal 
order and princely ambition and cstabli.shod the despotism of 
the now centralised bureaucracy. The rulers becatnc su.spicious, 
illiberal and arrogant, the people dis.appoinied. resentful and 
conscious. This change led in the case of the rulers to iraperia- 
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li^m and in that of the people to nationalism. Thus the racial 
antagonism and national discontent continued to develop and 
was fed up during the ministry of Disraeli in England and the 
administration of Lord Lytton in India. 


The Viccroyally of Lord Lylton and its imfcrialism . — ^Lord 
Lytton's viceroyalty (1876-1880) roused the thinldng mind of 
India to the realities of the British rulers’ mind. Lord Lytton 
had come to acquire an ‘ enduring fame ’ in India and in Asia. 
He wanted to behave personally lilce a Kaiser-i-Hind, a title 
assumed by the sovereign of England and proclaimed in a Duibar 
in India 1877. He passed the Vernacular Press Act of 18(8 
by which the freedom of papers not printed in English was 
curtailed. By the Arms Act of 1878 he disarmed the people. 
He tried to bring about an exclusion of Indians from appearmg 
for Civil Service Examination. The age limit was brought 
down to nineteen so that ver}’^ few Indians if at all could appear. 
He declared against higher education being given to Indians. 
He in 1876 abolished customs duty on imported cotton goods m 
England’s interests. Ho wasted India’s crores in Afghan wars 
and Asiatic ambitions. He increased salt tax. The people 
suflcred and died enormously in the famine of 1877-1878 for 
want of relief. He set aside all public opininions and protests 
in the pursuit of his imperialist policy. He acted like a veri- 
table Czar not a Kaiser. 


Lord Ripon's Viccroyally . — ^Lord Bipon’s administration 
(1880-1884) reversed many of the acts of policy' of Lord Lydton 
regarding Afghanistan, Vernacular Press (1882) and salt tax, 
and also tried to improve education and to introduce Local 
Self-go venunent uicasure.s. But the mentality’ of the British 
])oople of the official and non-official class whose vested interests 
and privileges were encroached upon became fully evident during 
the ilbert Bill controver.sy (1883-1881) . 


The Jtbcrl BUI controversy and its effects . — The Bill jiroposed 
to remove every judicial disqualification based merely on race 
distinciions, by force of which Indian District Magistrates, and 
So>sions Judges would have tried Europe.ens. Europeans 
raised a most violent opposition to the measure. Indians 
aho rai-ed an agitation in favour of it. There was bitter racial 
feelingdisplayed by Europeans. Tlmresult wa.sthat Indians began 
ro loose r.aitb in the British people and in their sense of justice 
^ \ 'lay* and freedom. The Bill was withdrawn in 1884. 

Hi})ou resigned in December 1884. Its defeat left 
■ ig sense of humiliation in themind of educated India". 
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It increased racial bitterness, led to tlie growth of national dis- 
content and convinced the Indians of the necessity of having a 
more powerful organisation for national work. Europeans 
wanted imperial dominance and formed a defence association 
with branches all over India to protect and to assert their spe- 
cial privileges and interests and collected a lakh and fifty- 
thousand rupees. Indians wanted political equality and 
national unity. Surendranath Bannerji started an agitation 
for the creation of a national fund (July', 1883) in order to secure 
the political advancement of India by means of constitutional 
agitation. A National Conference to which representatives 
from all parts of India were invited was held at Calcutta for three 
days from December 28 to 30, 1883. They made speeches spe- 
cify'ing their grievances and passed resolutions for representative 
councils etc. 

Before this on the 1st of illarch Jlr. A. 0. Hmne, a retired 
civilian had addressed an open letter to the graduates of the 
Calcutta University', urging them to form an association ‘ for the 
mental, moral, social, and political regeneration of India.’ The 
letter produced a great impression on the educated. This 
made the people realise who ruled India and in whose interests. 
This was the atmosphere just before the formation of Indian 
National Congress in 1885. Ly'tton’s policy' and the Ilbert Bill 
controversy' with its sequel were the two main political factors 
■vs'hich created a. sense of the reality about the political position 
of Indians and their utter helplessness in face of European in- 
terests and opposition. Various local associations and meetings 
in the country had debated and condemned these acts. 

liise of Indian National Consciousness . — This awakened the 
Indian national consciousness and strengthened its desire to 
unite its scattered forces and communities on one political plat- 
form and for one political object. Babu Sxircndranath Baimerji 
again tr.avellcd over the whole country' in 1884, and brought 
home to the people theh common grievances, common ambitions 
and common necessities. His central idea was the promotion 
of unification between different peoples and provinces. Indians 
began to think in terms of India’s ills and needs and a change 
was immediately' seen in the view point of the educated who 
began to look at all problems nationally. The natural result 
was a desire for a common national organisation to ventilate 
and redress grievances. 

A second similar National Conference was held at Calcutta in 
December 1885. It was convened by the three leading associa- 
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turn, of Calcutta-the British ^ Muhainmadaii, 

ludiau of the middle classes. th^centt 
It voted for the urgent reform of the legislat 
The Indian National Congress ^as meet 
ta Bombay. Both the movements were ^ i^ea 

ThcjormaHon of the Indian .^/aiackas in 1884 

of forming a National ^°^8^ J' fPg^^.j^^ 2 ahadurBaghu- 

when seventeen men met in t agiii,erations tras to start a 

nath Rao. The resu o 1885 it tvas decided to 

political national movement. In M. ^yjing 

hold a meeting of representatnms ^ | gubramania Iyer, 

the Christmas hohdays. A. U. mum , leaders took an 

K. T. Telang, Dadahhai ^ glsion of the Congress took 

active and leading part. T Tiigre ivere seventy-t’uo 

place in Bombay ui the year - ^ ^ Hume who took 

representatives from all parts Confess from the very 

rv kading part in the "^eation of the Confess 

beginning wanted that the mi^ pyUerin who was then the 
matters. He had consulted the Congress should 

Yicerov of India about the aims and o ] riolitical matters, 

Lve. • He advised that ^Cmnient were 

desires and grievances of e P padabhai Naoioji, B* 

anxious to gauge Great persons l^e ^ 0. 

H. yiehta, yi. G. Banade, G. G. Agarko^ ^ Chanda- 

Hiime. yV.C. Banner]!, K.T.Telan ,D.E. • ^ jinanda 

varkar, P. Ranigiah Naidu, S. Gnbr-ama^a ly ^ 

Charlu. and others were present on the platiorn . 
as the objects of the Congress ; ^ friendship 

1. The promotion of personal “^macy ai ^ 

amongst all the more e.arncst workers m our cou } 
various parts of the Empire. +orf.our=eof 

2. The eradication by direct friendly «1] 

all possible race, creed, or P'^B’^^'^^'^/^Xconsoli- 

lovem of our country, and the fuller origin 

dation of those sentiments of national umt} 
in their beloved Lord Ripon’s ever memorable reign. 

3. The authoritative record, after this has of 

elicited bv the fullest discussions of the matured 
the educated clashes in India on some of the moic mip 
and presMug of the social f|uc3tions of the day. ^ 

i. The determination of the hues and methods J ^ nij. 
durina the next twelve months it Is desirable for natn 1 
■->us to l.ibom- ill the public interests. 
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These objects do not show any definite political objective 
or method of work. They aimed at the creation of national 
unity and the expression of considered opinions on social pro- 
blems. 

Consideration of political problems. — The President of the 
Second Congress pointed out that it was purely a political body. 
On political matters Indians were united and therefore a common 
action was possible to meet common needs. On other questions 
they were necessarily divided, and therefore no united action 
was possible. Each community differed in its social needs. 
Therefore the Congress followed only a policy of political action 
in which all communities could unite. But the political move- 
ment generated and encouraged other movements in the coun- 
try. Communities and provinces bagan to set them houses 
in order. 

There was from the beginning a political atmosphere and 
a political spirit about the Congress work. It adopted the 
policy of dealing only with political matters. The reactionaries 
and bureaucrats ridiculed, abused and opposed it in all ways. 
Lord Dufferin later on went to the length of calling it seditions. 
But Englislunen like Hume, Wedderburn, Bradlaugh and Yule 
worked for it along with Indians. 

The nature of resolutions passsed. — The nature of the reso- 
lutions passed during the first fourteen years was by way of 
suggesting changes and reforms in the Administration, Legis- 
latime, Judiciary, Public services. Military expenditure, PoHcy 
of economic drain, Poverty of masses. Famine policy, Heavy 
civil expenditure and taxation. Disarmament of the people. 
Technical and Primar)' education. Land revenue system. Forest 
law. Excise duty, India Council, Home charges, Disabili- 
ties of colonial Indians, Frontier policy. Use of old Eegulations 
for detention and deportation. Press acts, Exchange policy, and 
a number of other matters of general importance which affected 
the welfare and rights of the people. 

Emphasis on certain pu^inciples. — The Congress also laid 
emphasis on the creation of representative institutions based 
on elective principles, the principle of no taxation without re- 
presentation, a large share in public services and administra- 
tion, the opening of the militay career, the separation of judicial 
and executive systems, the introduction of trial by jury, per- 
manent settlement, the extension of local self-government, 
and a number of other principls which are based on advanced 
constitutional ideals and demands of democracy. Eesolutions 
17 
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ot pravers and protest ^rere passed concerning tliese items in the 
annual ses'-l(lll^ of the Congress. 

br DKhes and activities. — ^In order to strengthen the ■work 
of the Indian National Congress, deputations to England, a^ 
ConaroD^ Branch in England (1889), an Indian Parliamentarj 
Couiimttee ui the House of Commons (1893). were suggested 
and formed. A paper called ‘‘ India was also started in Eng- 
land (1S90) to mform and educate the English public about 
Indian demands and grievances. Public speeches were <lch" 
vered in the country mentioning these demands and the pubhe 
opinion was thus educated and awakened to a recogmtion of its 
political needs. 

Reviswn of its objects and organisation. (1899). — In 1899 
the Congress adopted new rules about its constitiution. Its 
obieot was definied as to promote by constitutional means the 
interests and well-being of the Indian Empire,” and it was to 
consist of delegates elected by political associations or other 
bodies and by public meetings. Its affairs were to be managed 
by the Indian Congress Committee. Provincial Congress 
Committees and British Congress Committee were to be formed 
to carry on the Congress work. This early history of the Con- 
gress shows a large agreement amongst its members about its 
objects and work. 

The value of the tcorJ: of the early Congress — ^It 
was not a partisan or communal body. Its leaders 
were broadminded. farsighted, unselfish and earnest. 
They awakened the country to a sense of its UTongs and to a 
value of its rights and responsibilities, and created a common 
sentiment of political unity and patriotism, and made the people 
to organise and to cooperate, and to help one another. It re- 
presented and reflected the opinions and ■wishes of every com- 
munity in India which thought in national terms. Its leaders 
and presidents came from aU parts and provinces, from all 
castes and communities. 

Its national character . — ^It was a thoroughly representative 
and national institution. It tbd not favour ' one community 
at the cost or neglect of the other. It has never been accused 
of selfishness, but only of political ambition. It did not inter- 
fere in social problems, and industrial needs. Therefore 
new bodies like Indian Social Conference (1888) and Industrial 
Conference (1904) came into ciistenco to solve them. But it 
remained the centre of all inspiration and the mainspring of all 
^ viities. because it was the source of all national consciousness 
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and awakening. Tlie best and active minds of the country 
associated with it and worked for it. There was a succession 
of such men coming from all parts and communities which 
showed their vitality and political consciousness. They were 
self-sacrificing and self-reliant, resolute and resourceful, patriotic 
and persevering. 

Sir Sayijad Ahmad and Congress . — Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
however refrained from joining the Congress movement. He 
preferred a more respectful tone towards the government and was 
of opinion that the political reforms proposed by the Congress 
would not be in the interests of the Muslims wlio were apathetic 
and in a minority and in 1887 dissuaded his comnnmity from 
joining the Congress, though towards the end of his life he felt 
the justice of the Congress demands. He organised a Muhamma- 
dan Educational conforeuco in December 1887 in order to keep 
Muslims away from the Congress. In 189.8 he formed the Upper 
India Muhammadan Defence Association. All these attempts 
failed. Ho was supported in this by an influential group of 
Anglo-Indians. 

The early aim . — xVt first the Congress worked on the idea 
of a gradual Indianisation of the government and piecemeal 
reforms in all its branches. The idea of Swaraj as a goal and 
a remedy for all ills developed at the end of the nineteenth 
century and took shape in the twentieth. They criticised the 
government but had not attacked in a formal way the very 
conception of a foreign rule. The idea of full self-government 
had not arisen. The atmosphere was not ripe for it. New 
events had to take place and the value of British promises had 
to be tested before a response could come for the idea of self- 
govermnent and a reasoning could take place as to the ultimate 
place of the British in the government of the country. 

The new parly and the neiv aim: causes of their rise . — The 
new party whose influence was to donrinate the politics of the 
Congress after 1900wastheparty of Mr. B. G. Tilakloiown as the 
Nationalist or Extremist party. The acts of repression and the 
facts of political and economic depression of the people made 
this party conceive of Swaraj as the only panacea for India’s 
numerous ills; Government’s plague and famine policy. Lord 
Curzon’s repressive and unpopular policy were the immediate 
causes for the growth and strengthening of this party. The 
arrest and deportation of persons under century-old Company 
regulations without trial, the officialising of Universities (1904) 
the Partition of Bengal (1905) and the irresponsible course of 
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Before that the work of the Congress liad gone on usual Hues. 
TJiere was a protest against Lord Curzon's officialisation of 
universities, and the Partition of Bengal. The acts and policy 
and utterances of Lord Curzon had deepened the sense of wrong 
and humiliation caused by foreign rule in India. Gokhale 
condemned his administration in very strong terms in the 
Benares Congress of 1905. He even approved of boycott as a 
political weapon but it was to be used at the last extremity, and 
when there was a strong and popular feeling behind it. The 
popular feeling rose high and became strong on account of the 
Partition of Bengal and the repression by government to check 
the popular movement for its repeal. 

Dadabhai defines the neiv aim. — Dadabhai Naoroji who be- 
came the President of the Congress at Calcutta (1906) put the 
aim of the Congress as trvofold : “ First and most important is 
the question of policy and the principles of the system of govern- 
ment under which India is to be governed in the future, and 
secondly to watch the present system of administration, and 
introduce reform till it was radically altered and based upon 
right principles and poHcy.” He declared tliat it was absolu- 
tely necessary for the welfare and progress of the people to have 
Su'araj or self-government like that of the United Kingdom or 
the Colonies. He believed that India was fit for it, and there- 
fore a beginning should be made immediately. His words 
were “ Self-govermnent is the only and chief remedy. In 
self-government lie our hope, strength and greatness. Be 
united, persevere and achieve self-government, so that the 
millions now perishing by poverty, famine, and plague, and 
the scores of millions that are starving on scanty subsistence 
may be saved, and India may once more occupy her proud 
position of yore amongst the greatest and ci\'ilised nations of 
the west.” 

Split in the Congress at Sural (1907). Moderates and Ex- 
tremists. — Though the Congress adopted the goal of Swaraj 
or self-government definitel}’-, there was taking place a split in 
the ranks of the Congressmen. One section lield to the old ideals 
and methods of appeal and slow progress ; the other section con- 
vinced by the repressive policy and coercive legislation of the 
government lost their belief in appeals to Parliament and in the 
policy of co-operation and came to advocate S^vadeshi, Boycott 
and National Education as the chief methods of political 
agitation. The struggle between the two ■wings to capture the 
Congress took place at Surat (1907). Tdak led the Nationalist 
party. But the forces of the old order backed by loose legalities 
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ill 1908 left the Nationalist party witliout a strong and a prac- 
tical leader. Hence the iModerate ^ring kept under its control 
and carried on year by year the annual Congress rneeetings, 
where the same type of old resolutions about piecemeal reforms 
were repeated. Protests were made against the Partiticn of 
Bengal, and the coercive laws and deportations, and appeals 
were made for a larger share in the administration and represen- 
tation in the Legislative Councils. Emjrhasis vas also laid 
on compulsory and free primary education, technical and in- 
dustrial education. Complaints against the usual grievances 
were repeated. There were also resolutions against Inden- 
tured Labour system and for the release of political prisoners. 

The madeqmcy of Monto Reforms. — IMorley Jliuto Reforms 
of 1909 were the result of people’s agitation after the 
Partition of Bengal. But they were half-heartedly given. 
The Executive dominated evcrj’where. The Legislative 
Councils contained a large number of nominated members, 
and their powers were merely advisory and also limit- 
ed. The rules framed under the Act took away or diluted many 
of the things intended by the Act. Those Reforms were wel- 
comed by the Moderates in their now exclusive Congress. But 
their total inadequacy to serve as a check on the executive 
irresponsibility was soon realised. Their unreal ])arliamentary 
character was immediately evident in their working. The res- 
trictions they placed on the people’s elected represejitatives only 
made the people agitate for more reforms. The agitation against 
their inadequate and unsatisfactory character gradually streng- 
thened till 1914. But it required a number of additional forces 
and personalities to bring about a change. 

Important influences in the growth of the Congress after 1914. — 
The facts which influenced the development of the Congress 
after 1914 were the release of Tilak and the entrj'' of the Na- 
tionalist party into the Congress (1916), the World War (1914- 
1918), the rise of Home Rule League’s agitation (1916), the 
Lucknow pact (1916), the Montford Reforms (1918), the Rowlatt 
Act (1918), and the Punjab atrocities (1919) and humiliations, 
and the personality, preaching and doctrines of Gandhi, and the 
consequent rise of Non-cooperation movement and the awaken- 
mg of the masses, the Khilafat agitation, and the establishment 
of Legislative Cocmcils under new reforms leading ultimately to 
the growth of responsible government in India. 

Tilak’s altitude after release. — ^As soon as Tilak returned from 
his Mandalay prison (1914) to which he was sentenced for six 
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years of imprinsomnent. he considered fhe policy of aloofness 
from the Congress adopted by the Nationalists was not 'wise under 
the new circumstances. "WTiatever may be the unjust actions 
and moderate or governmental influences which had kept the 
Congress in the hands of the Moderate party, had bound it down 
by a creed and had not allowed the formation of a rival Congress 
in 1903 by the Nationalist part}-, the time had gone by to feel, 
fret and fight about the Surat or later incidents, and the moment 
had arrived to unite under one body even by accepting the res- 
trictions created by the Moderate creed of the Congress. He 
ad\’ised his followers to join the Congress. He seems to have 
felt sure that the active forces and public opinion were on 
his side, and that in a democratic and representative body 
like the Congress the real Indian democracy of which 
he was the leader would make itself felt, and would ultimately 
control the aim. the constitution and the polic\* of the body. It 
was a wise decision. The new afforced Congress would work 
unitedly during the Great War which was going on. 

Mrs. Besant and polities . — Tliere was also a move on the 
part of JIrs. Annie Besant and her associates to take a leading 
part in the politics of the country. Improvement in the political 
position of the people was felt by them to be a necessity in order 
that India may progress on all sides in religious. social, educational 
and political matters whose simultaneous development was 
nece.ssary for one another. Mrs. Amiie Besant was also anxious 
that the connection between India and England should not break 
but remain for the sake of mutual help and strength. 

The impetus given by the JVar . — The war gave an impetus to 
the political aspiratious of the people. It was given out that 
the war was a nar for libert}' and a destruction of autociacy. 
The new war aim=: invobdng hatred towards foieign rule and love 
of liberty and recognising the right of self-detennination and in- 
dependence of people did not lay domi anv territorial limits to 
their adoption. The government of India Jiad become conci- 
liator}* being in difficulties and could not oppose publicly the 
demand.s for advanced political refonns in India, though they 
could restrict the political acthnties of workers like Tilak, Annio 
Besant and others under tlie Defence of India Act and 
other aofr. 

It g.ive India a new opportunity, brought a new sen«c of 
.sclf-rospf*ct and self-reliance and developed greatly political 
consciousness amongst her peoples. This led the extremist.s and 
TOodenitcs to merge their polttkal difference.s. The Hindus 
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and Muslims also began to approach each other and to think 
in terms of a united India and a common political programme. 
A new generation of educated Muslims had grown up. It was 
greatly influenced b}' the nationalist movements in Turkey, 
Persia and Egypt. It came to hate British policy towards 
them. This had led to a change in the creed of All-India Sluslim 
League, in 1913 and later led to the Lucknow pact of 1916, and a 
joint scheme of political reforms. Muslims were deeply stirred 
by the war of the allies against Turkey. 

The Nationalists enter the Congress . — The Moderates’ vision 
had also widened. They were willing to give up the pohey of 
excluding the poAverful Nationalist party from the Congress 
by opening a new but small door to it. There were some 
negotiations amongst the party leaders. Mr. Tilak and Mr. 
Gokhale met at Poona in 1914. In the Congress of 1914 held at 
Madras however no real approaches were made to admit Nationa- 
lists. In 1915 iMr. G. K. Gokhale and Sir P. M. Mehta died. 
But in the Congress of 1915 certain modifications in the rule for 
election of delegates w'ere made. It was not necessary for a 
delegate to be a member of a Congress Committee in order to be 
elected. On this the Tilak party joined the Congress of Luck- 
now in 1910. Under the new political and national atmosphere 
India asserted her right of Horae Ride or self-government within 
the Empire on a basis of equality with the self-governing 
Colonies. 

The work of Home Rule Leagues . — ^However Mr. Tilak and 
Mrs. Annie Besant in 1916 had started their active propaganda 
apart from but not in opposition to the Congress through their 
papers and through the newdy started two Home Rule Leagues 
and associations which ivanted to awaken and to train the masses 
to their political duties, right and responsibilities. The war 
did Avake up the people and the goA’^ernment, the one for reforms 
or SAA^araj. the other for recruits, loans and sympathy in its 
struggle. The cry of Home rule appealed to all and there AA’as 
nothing legally against it. The aspirations and actiA'ities of the 
people rose and all the parties worked unitedly to become a self- 
governing nation. The Congress of 1915 had passed a reso- 
lution on self-government asking for “ further and substantial 
measures of reform toAvards the attainment of self-govenmient 
as defined in A'ticle 1 of the constitution, namety, reforming and 
liberalising the system of government in this country so as'to 
secure to the people an effective control over it.’’ by giving 
proMncial autonomy and financial independence, by the ex- 
pansion and reform of the Legislative Councils, by giifing con- 
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trol o\-er the executive, a liberal measure of local self-govern- 
ment and otLlts A programnte of continuous work educative 
and proj^araiidist was decided to be carried on. 

11 ‘ fotigrciS League Scheme (1916) — In 1916 tbe Lnited 
Ciiitat " adopted the Congress-League Scheme at Lucknow. 
In taw 'I heme the most important item was of [Muslim communal 
repre>eatation which nas recognised and a certain percentage of 
'-eat', m each province was fixed for them. This unitr* between 
the two parties and two communities created a favourable 
atmo=;phere for national awakening and advance. The time 
and erv for piece-meal reforms was over. A new sense of 
self respect demanded Swaraj as early as possible. Thus 
the great bugbear of Indian politics was brought within the 
sphere of ‘ practical politics." 

The Home Rule Leagues carried on agitation and work 
amongst the people in all parts of India during 1916-1917, and 
1918. They supplemented actively the work of the Congre.=s 
and popularised the Congress League Scheme. Annie Hesant s 
internment along with her assistants in 1917 added a great im- 
petus to the movement. A number of leading peoples joined the 
Horae rule movement. 

The August Declaration. (1917). — On SOth August. 191 1 . 
was made the Declaration by Britain about constitutional 
advance in India, namely, that the goal of Britain m India was 
Responsible government. The declaration was “ the policy of 
Jlajesty's Government, n-ith uhich the govermnent of India 
are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of administration and the gradual de- 
velopment of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible govermnent as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” The progress in this policy was 
to be aeldeved by successive stages. [Mr. [Montagu visited India 
in 1917. The Indian National Congre.'>s. the 3Iuslim League, 
and the two Horae Rule Leagues presented memorials asking for 
self-government. The ^lontagu-Chelmsford report on Indian 
constitutional Reforms was presented to the British govern- 
ment in July. 1918. Indian opinion was not satisfied with the 
nature of the reforms proposed. There was half-heartccbic.ss 
in the scheme proposed and the right of the pcojde to full res- 
ponsible self-government was not conceded. Tlic E.xccutive in 
India .and in England still dominated in a large part over the 
k-sidature. and the partial responsibility and control handed 
over %v.as done in tlicorj'. but was not to be real in practice. 
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AUilu’Je of various schools tovanh liefonns . — Moderates who 
seemed to accept them proposed ii mimher of alt orations. Home 
Kulcrs wore di.ssatisfied with tliem and proposed a considerable 
number of changes. The Extreme School refused to accept 
them at all. The special Congress of Bombay (1918) declared 
the. Reforms to be “ inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
ing.” Re.solutions were pas.sed making suggestions for widen- 
ing them and making them workable, ^loderatcs held a sepa- 
rate conference in 1918 and only made suggestions for improve- 
ment. They seceded from tlie Congress and formed a new 
body called the Indian National Liberal Federation. The Delhi 
Congress of 1918 condemned the Reforms. The Reform Act 
was passed in 1919. It< created a Legislative Assembly with 
a directly elected majority, as well as Legislative Councils in the 
provinces with elected majorities. But their j)owcrs were not 
full and the Executive rem.ained supreme in tlie government of 
India. Dyarchy of Reserved and Transferred Departments in 
the prordnees had many liandicaps owing to the official and 
nominated members in Councils making a common cause with 
an elected communal minority and flouting the opinion of the 
majority, and the want of finances and the ultimate Executive 
supremacy under powers of certification. There was no cle- 
ment of responsible government in the Central Legislature and 
the Dj\aTchy in the provinces proved otherwise in its actual work- 
ing. A large number of items were made non-votable, the 
Public services were unduly protected and the powers of the 
Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General remained 
very large and autocratic. The Council of State proved re- 
actionary and a stumbling block on account of the nature of its 
composition. The date for Dominion Status was not fixed. 
The Amritsar Congre.ss of 1919 condemned the Act as “ in- 
adequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing.” The Rowlatt 
Act (1919) and the Martial Law and Massacres (1919) in the 
Punjab and the contemplated treatment of Turkey created a 
vast gulf between the government and a large section of the 
people. The inhuman atrocities committed on an unarmed and 
peaceful people and fully proved by the Hunter and Congress 
committees estranged the public opinion which felt in no way 
desirous to work the Reforms. Only Moderates and Responsive 
Co-operationists would work for what they were worth. But 
Responsive Co-operationists did not want to break away from 
the Congress. They kept themselves with the Congress under 
the leadership of Mr. Tilak, and later on obeyed its mandate. 

The year 1920 of Non-Cooperation . — The 3 ’’ear 1920 is the 
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But the times soon changed. The Great War had ended (1918). 
The Mussahnans of India were greatly agitated over the Khila- 
fat question. This led to the rise of Khilafat movement in 
India. They protested agahist the dismemberment of Turkey 
and the curtailment of its territories and independence. Some 
of them were prepared to leave India and to settle in Muslim 
countries as Muhajarins (1920). Others wanted to raise up strong 
discontent by agitation in India. Gandhi sided with them in 
their grievances and advocated redress of their wrongs. 

Govcnment’s ))ieasures and Gandhi's message. — ^The govern- 
ment started with a Rowiatt Act (1919), an extra-judicial 
method of trial and conviction, instead of reforms. The 
Punjab atrocities and massacres of Sir Michael O’ Dw3’er’s 
Martial Law regime (1919-20) made the people realise their ex- 
treme humiliation under the existing system of government. 
Consequently their feelings rose liigh. They wmnted a leader 
who would show them a new path. Old methods and agitation 
had failed in the face of such calamities and humiliations. 
Gandhi came with a new message, method and hope, and the 
people generally fell in with his ideals and programmes. His 
methods and ideals fitted the Indian mentality, religious and 
ascetic. His disciplines and codes were based on the principle 
of what he called non-violent non-cooperation with the govern- 
ment and was accompanied by a programme of constructive 
work which made an independent, self-sufficing and industrious 
life possible. He was accepted by the Congress as its leader or 
dictator from 1920. His programme of work was accepted irt 
the Calcutta and Nagpur Congresses of 1920. It was tried to be 
worked out in 1920 and onwards. He believed in the conquest 
of all opposition on the basis of love and sufferings freely and 
joyously accepted and gone through. Opposition would break 
down ultimately and truth triumph. There is a force inlierent 
in the soul of man Avhich exhibits itself in love, self-control and 
joyous suffering. They are the aspects of his real courage and 
the \drtues of a noble struggle for a real cause. There was 
courage and virtue in suffering and djdng without Mlluig. The 
opponents are bound to yield to this force and also to mend their 
ways. 

His ideal and, Salyagrahasrama vows. — ^The vows which he 
formulated for his Satyagrahasrama (an educational institution) 
were : — 

1. Teuth : never to lie even for the benefit of one’s coun- 
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2. Nonviolence : not. to kill even tj'rants but to conquer 
by love, 

3. t'ELEBACY. 

4. SlJII'LE LIVING. 

•j. Non-stealing. 

C. Non-po.ssession of evcrj'thing which is not absolutely 
necessary for the requirements of the body. 

7. Swadeshi and boycott 

8. Fearlessness; freedom from fear of kings, people, 
family men. wild beasts, death. 

These rules indicate the principles on wliich he worked. 

A new da^s of icorkers necessary. — The)' were more ascetic 
than worldly. But he believed that India cannot save her- 
self from her degraded position unless she followed in the per- 
sons of her workers these principles. Abnormal times require 
supernormal remedies. Men with vested interests and selfish 
and posses.sory outlook cannot solve the present situation. Men 
of ideals and hard discipline and work are wanted to do it. He 
therefore tried to prepare them in his Asrainasand schools. They 
were to devote themselves to the .services of the country and to 
become standards for a new spirit and a new life. Ordinary 
worldly life was to be given up to-day by the few in order to make 
it possible and good for the many in the future. In the renun- 
ciation and discipline of to-day lay the security and enjoyment 
of to-morrow. 

The jnogramme of N on-cooperalion . — The actual programme 
of progressive non-violent non-cooperation adopted by the 
Nagpur Congress on his advocacy was as follows : — 

1. Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
of nominated posts in local bodies ; 

2. Eefusal to attend government levees, durbars and other 
official and semi-officials functions held by government officials 
or in their honour : 

3. Gradual withdraw al of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges the estabhslunent of national schools and 
colleges in the various provinces ; 

4. The gradual boycott of the British Courts by lawyers 
and Utigants and the establishment of private arbitration courts 
by them for the settlement of private disputes. 
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3. Refusal on tliepart of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for ser^dce in Mesopotamia. 

6. Withdrawal by the candidates of their candidature for 
election to the reformed coimcils and refusal on the part of 
the voters to vote for siny candidate, who may, dispite the 
Congress advice, offer himself for election. 

7. The boycott of foreign goods. 

Some consider civil disobedience as lawlessness. As it is 
defiance of existing law it is ‘ lawless,’ But M. Gandhi says it is not 
so really. It does not commit any crimes of violence or inter- 
fere with the liberty of others. It is direct action of a people 
against government in the shape of withholding co-operation, 
service or duty in order to make it change its policy or laws, 
there being no constitutional way to do it. Its moral basis is that 
law and administration are not based on the consent of the 
people, but forced upon them by alien governors. It is a moral 
protest and means of attack against the present system and 
policy of government. Gandhi declares that civil dis-obedience 
as an inalienable right especially when the people have no 
effective voice in the government. 

Sioaraj within one year . — Gandhi promised Swaraj within 
one year, that is by the end of 1921. His programme was also 
meant as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice. It insisted 
on Swadeshi in cloth and advocated hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving for all. The programme was gradually to culminate 
in mass Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes. 

Committees to work out the programme wore to be or- 
ganised in each village or a group of villages Avith a provincial 
and a central organisation, and an All-India Swaraj fund Avas 
to be raised for the purpose. 

Partial success . — A large number of students left their 
schools and colleges for national institutions. Excepting Mode- 
rates and Conservatives all boycotted the Legislatitm Councils, 
and some pleaders gar-e up their legal practice. 

Swadeshi in piece-goods got an impetus and a boycott of 
foreign goods began to be popular. Nearly a crore of nipees 
AA'ere collected, and the membership of the Congress increased. 
Handspinning and handAA'ea\’ing got an impetus. There Aras a 
groat agitation throughout the comitry. Piclcetting of liquor 
shops began. 

The country was anxious for starting ciA'il disobedience 
and nonpaynnent of taxes by the end of the year. But Gandhi 
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■till not think tli.it it was prepared as it liad not carried out his 
programme The sihrifc of nonviolence had not iully per- 

meated the people. The All-Indin Congress Committee Avhich 
met at Dehii on the 4th Xoveinber passed a resolution on Civil 
Disohedieiu e allowing the Provincial Congress Committees to 
^tart individual or ma«s civil disobedience if the}- were satisfied 
that the conditions laid down were fulfilled. Gujerat allowed 
Bardoh and Anand Taluks to start tnass civ'il di.sobcdience. But- 
Bombay dishubances on the 17tli November and tlie following 
days proved that the country was not as 3 'ct ripe for non-violent 
and peaceful methods. The bo 3 'cott of Prince of Wales and the 
hartals made the Government however start arrests and ijn- 
pribonments of Cougre.ss and Klulafat volunteers who were de- 
clared a-) members of unlawfid assemblies under the Criminal 
Law Ainendmeut Act. C. R. Das. L:da Lajpat llai, Motilal 
Nehru and thousands of others were arrested and imprisoned. 
Under these circumstances tlie Congress of 1921 met at iUimcda- 
bad. Mahatma Gandhi was appointed the sole executive au- 
thority of the Congress with power to appoint a successor. A 
great call was made on the people to enlist as members of a 
national volunteer corps to offer civil disobedience after taking 
a pledge of nonviolence, service and sacrifice. 

Banloli ami after . — Mahataina Gandhi began to organise 
Bordoli for civil disobedience but the news of Chauri Chaura 
massacres in U. P. (1922) made him change his mind, and he did 
not launch the movement for want of a real non-violent atmos- 
phere which he believed was essential for bis movement. But 
the government had made up its mind to tr 3 ' him for sedition 
and sentence him to imprisonment for some articles in Young 
India. He was arrested, tried and convicted for six 3 "ears' simple 
imprisonment. After him the non-violent non-cooperation 
movement lost its d 3 -namic leader, and those who had foil faith 
had not bis personality and his powers, and those who had some 
personality, powers and influence had not foU faith in his polic 3 ' 
and programme. 

Tivo parlies . — ^Hence arose two parties ; the one of No- 
changers who stuck to Gandhi's foil programme, and other of 
Swarajists who advocated a change in the methods and the 
giving up of triple boycott of courts, schools and councils. 

Bise and 'strength of Swarajists . — ^They emphasised 
especiallv* an entry into Councils and boycott foom within 
wbieb meant a polic 3 ' of continuous obstruction. They pointed 
out tbat the Councils were functioning and hence they must 
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be checked in their career of mischief. The Swarajist party 
under the leadership of C. R. Das and iilotilal Nehru gradually 
became more important in the Congress. The Congi-ess Inquiry 
Committee of 1922 had declared that the coimtry was not 
ready for non-violent non-cooperatin. Hence tlie balance shifted 
on the Swarajists' side. 

They succeeded in the special Congress at Delhi (1923) 
in forming their party. They contested the elections (1923) in 
the second term of Legislative councils and entered them in large 
numbers in the Central Legislature and Provincial Councils 
(1921). Though they were not able to stop the Councils from fun- 
ctioning thej' prevented a number of detrimental decisions 
being taken in the Councils. The Noir-cooperators or no- 
change part}' gradually concentrated upon handispinning and 
hand weaving and national education . Some of them entered 
villages to raise them to simpler but higher standards of life, 
^lahatma Gandhi was released in 1924, and during 1924 — 1928 
he carried on his constructive programme and hardly took 
part in aggressive politics. The Congress however gradually 
fell under the control of the Swarajist party, and though C. E. 
Das died in 1923, it was controlled and worked by it. Its 
programme proved to be more suitable to the city-bred and edu- 
cated people who wanted to use the Councils in their fight with 
the bureaucracy. Gandhi’s programme was based on a policy of 
‘ direct action ’ founded on a conviction of self-help, self-effort 
and self-sacrifice. It created a real mass movement in India 
wlierc there was largely a town movement amongst the edu- 
cated classes who covdd advise and use only their pen and tongue 
for the people and against their political opponents. In Gandhi’s 
movement it was the question of doing for oneself more than 
advising others to do. By the power of the united action of the 
masses the govermnent was to be forced nonviolcntly to'jdeld. 
He had said in his manifesto of December 1921 “ The non- 
cooperators are at war with government. We want to over- 
throw the government and compel its submission to the people’s 

will We •will rather spill our own blood, not that of our 

opponents. This is a fight to a finish.’’ This was the mentality 
of the people during 1919-1922. 

Simon Commission . — There was a Conservative ministry in 
England from 1924 to 1929. It oppointed the Shnon Com- 
mission (1927 )from whose personnel Lidians were excluded by 
Lord Birkenhead. It was boycotted both by Liberals and 
Congressmen, feeling its composition as a deliberate insult to 
Indians. The Legislative Assembly also passed in 1928 a 
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r.’^aliUKiii rojcMuiii the schme of Statutorv Commission 
Howevor tho (Tovornraent formed later the Indian Centra 
Commit roe f<ir cooperating with it. But the Congress of Mndra 
(1927) under the infinence of Mr. >Sriuirasa Iyengar and Pandi 
Jawahir Lai Xahru declared '* that the goal of the Indiai 
people IS complete independence.’' as a leply to it. 

All-hvlia Parties' Confcreuc'’. — ^The All-India Parties Con 
ference. wiiich mot at Delhi in February 192S, appointed £ 
•3111 ill committee of which Pandit Motilal Jsclirii and Sir T. B 
“sapru wore tlie prominent members for drafting a constitutioi 
for India. They produced what is called the Nehru Beport. 
It roeoramended Dominion Status for India. It w.rs accepter 
by the .Ul-Parties' Conference which met at Lucknov.' in Augu&t 
192S. But opposition came from Mnslims and Sikhs. It trn; 
repudiated by the Muslim Lea-gue and also the Indcpcnclencr 
League which favoured complete independence. The Calcuttf 
Conyress of 1928 resolved that the British government shonk 
accept the Nehru Report b}’ 31st December, 1929, if not, i< 
would st.art non-violent non-cooperarion movement. Tim 
resolution w.is moved by Mahatma Gandlii himself, and h< 
began a coinpaign in favour of the resolution. 

In January 1929 the All-India ^luslim Conference, whicl 
was a new body, passed a comprehensive resol iitiou, decdarini 
its political aims and commimal demands. Tliey declared foi 
a federal system with complete autonomy and rcsidiiarj 
powers being vested in the constituent states, and insisted or 
adeipiate safeguards, separate electorates Jind commimal iveight 
ages of 33 per cent, 

Acie ■poli'ical crisis. — Thus by the beginning of the year 
1929 a new political crisis seemed to be dcvelopiuit in India. 
In 1929 a Labor Ministry under Mr. Earasay Macdonald came 
into power, and a new spirit was shown towards Indian aspira- 
tions. Lord Irwin, the Yiceroy wlio was then in England, after 
his xerntn to India issued on Sist October (1929) with the appro- 
v.!! of His Majesty's pvernment a declar.ation of the goal of 
British policy in India. It reiterated the Declaration of August 
1917 and the Declaration of His Jlajesty in the Instrument of 
Instructions (1921) that ‘ British India may attain its due place 
among his dominions, and stated that ‘ it is the desire of the 
British government that India should, in the fulness of time, 
take her place in the empire in equal partnership inth the Domi- 
nions “and that” it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that 
- natural issue of India s constitutional progress, as there con- 
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templsitccl is the attainment of Dominion Status." It was 
also made clear that after the publication of the Statutory 
Commission’s report a Round Table Conference of British and 
Indian delegates would be convened in London for the elabora- 
tion of the new Constitution for India. 

A conference of leaders of all parties met at Delhi to con- 
sider the announcement and Mr. Gandhi drafted the resolution 
which was adopted. The leader’s statement was appreciative. 
It showed willingness to tender cooperation in evolving a scheme 
of Dominion Status and suggested tiiat it was vital for the 
success of the proposed conference to adopt (1) a policy of general 
conciliation. (2) a general amne.sty for political prisoners. (3) 
an effective representation to progressive political orgamsatic ns, 
and (4) a predominant rcprcoontation to the Congrc.ss. But 
after the leaders met the Viceroy (23rd Dec. 1929) to confer 
with him on the personnel and other matters connected with the 
forthcoming conference, it wa.s found that the confeience failed, 
as the Government could not give a previous a.s.snrancc that 
the purpose of the conference was to draft a scheme of 
Dominion Status which Ilis Majesty’s government would under- 
take to support. 

OongiTss for indcpen'lcocc . — The Lahore Congress of 1929 
was full of e.vcitemetit. Prc.sident dawaharalal Kchrii pressed 
for complete independence. The Congte.ss lefuscd to partici- 
pate in the proposed Round Table Conference and declared 
thar. Swaraj m the Cougi'css creed nseant complete indepen- 
dence and that Neiiru Report scheme of Dominion Status liad 
lapsed. It declared a boycott of Icgi.'-'latiires and asked the 
present member.^ to veiuler their resignation. It called upon ti:c 
nation to conceutrate on the constructive programme and 
autliorised the Ali-india Congre<;s Committee, whenever it deem- 
ed fit. to hiuncli a programme of civil disobedience, includitig 
non-payment of taxes. 

Thus the Congress and the Government parted way.s. But 
Gandhi before ho .started his Salt Satyagraha marie an offer rrf 
eleven p.iint^ in Jemiuiy 3930 to Ijtrrrl Irwin which related to 
total prohibition, rednetiorr of ext'hange rrrtio, land reventnn 
militi'iy e.xpenditure and salarie.s ofthe services, abolition of salt 
tax and the C. I. D.. protective tarilV mi foreign clotJj, pr.s-a.gc 
of the Constal Tralfic Rc<ervafion Bill, discharge of ]iolitieal 
prisoners, and issue of licenses of firearm.s for self-defence. If 
they were accepted he wouklnot tclkofeivildhobediciice and the 
Conuress would particijiat e in any conference w}jei e there is perfect 
freedom of cxprc.sston and ileniand. Tld.< offer was not accepted. 
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i.iitN', • ill lu'iia, ;i ri'ilar.iliiin fil lii'' X.ni}j in 
> lu-i II ^ji' " iiio'i ■<’'■<! I’lvjl ilt'ol'f ilii'Sit <• to ’-oKv’ till' jiroliknii of 
! iili.i iii'i .111 to lull, to lif.il v.itli till' ttri'-.t fvjis liidi'i 

l^ ^iilltTinj fniiii 'i'iicro m> n ■•jioii-c from tiio \ iffTov. 
!',!• r- fop- li.iniih! 1 iiim iu.l hi'-'-il; S.i!y<tfrrai,ir rotn| .aii.m oil 12 tli 
■iLir<!i, HK'it) iiv Uii '.'((Ml iin<! l.r.notii innrfji ro D.rndi to mami- 
i.iftinc Mlt lilf.'.jlly. Tlironiiiioiit tin country peojilc rr-Tponr't'tl 

ijmckly .itul !u ''r<Mt mimh.T'-. A mmilx r of .’’.rn'"*!' ''-(‘re 

IK nlc .mil i'll- k'.iiiiT' wt rc unj)r 3 -.t>nf>i!. Hut thi* ntovciticni j'n'V.' 
in propirtioii \rjiot'' lut rc-.'cd. ilic ^ovctiHn'mt t' 

tiiiniher of ('iii'Tocmy or'iinaiifc.s '-(‘•lin;,' tlic ontiiii'-ry 

Ins'., jiroii'lurc .iiul cuiri'S to tic.-! \wlli the uuivcmetir. ’fhey 
relate i ti coutroi rinii cuti<H'M{ion of jins'*, proliihition <>f 
.1*11,1.111011. movement nml pick'd tin!', .uni tion-piytm tit oftn.ve^- 
Thentlie ('■ivernmeut .ure't'-ii t'J.uidhi on tiie !iii May under Tim 
I'Vukition of 18 JT Ttieeivil ths'ihediencc innec ver vent on. 'H 
ufTettel the reveiuie' ot the country. TIioreM.ns fill! of cifdonis 
.ui<l e\ei'»e. The ‘utiintion h.itl Uei-oine serioii*. The covurninent 
interviewed liiier.il 1 e uh'rs. 'i'ho liher.i}* and other interest* and 
p.irfie- hud opjiO'cd tlie indejiendenfc resolution of the Cotierc'* 
and it* civil dis'ihedienco coinp.uirn. Tliey tiid not vv.uit to 
icop.ardise the prosje^ets of the proposed Hound Tahiti Con- 
forcnco. They were afr.iul of ludia't. jiolitical .-ulvanec heinti 
p'')*tponed or even set h.iek in .such .i c.isc. Therefore they 
urped the ft.icing of an early date for the Round Tahk* Conference 
to di-ciiss the scheme of Dominion .Statu*. Lord Invin 
animunccd 1 : 2 th Xoveniher .a* the date, invited the 
people to the ways of peace and to dve up the civil dis- 
obedience movement. The . movement however nent on. 
The ('ovcniment declared the AVorkiii" Committee illegal on 
• 26 th August. 

Sapni and Jaijl-ar fail . — The LifaeraLs. Sapni and Jaya- 
k.ir, however, had undertaken peace negotiations in July for 
settling the difference.s belucen the Congress and the Govern- 
ment. The .Sapru-Jayakar negotiations however failed, as the 
Viceroy would not agree to the leadens’ demands— ( 1 ) the 
right of India to secede at will from the British Empire, ( 2 ) the 
grant of complete national government responsible to the’ people, 
ling the defence forces^ and economic control, and ( 3 ) the 
oo examine British, claims and concessions and the public 
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debt" of Indifi by an independent tribunal. He found them 
impossible. Consequently the stalemate continued. 

Ramsay Macdonald’s announcement .—The first Round 
Table Conference met in England from 12tli Januaiy, 1931. On 
the last day the Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald announc- 
ed the policy, procedure and intentions of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment in regard to (a) fidl responsibility at the centre, (b) transi- 
tory obligations and safeguards, (c) federation, and added that 
“ if in the meantime there is a response to '\'^icero 3 '’s appeal 
from those engaged at present in civil disobedience, steps will 
be taken to enlist their services.’’ 

• As a result Gandhi and a number of his colleagues were 
released unconditionally to consider the statement of the Prime 
Minister. 

GandM-Inoin Pact 1931.— Through the efforts of Messrs. 
Sapru, Sastri and Jayakar, Gandhi asked for an interview with 
the Viceroy for exploring the avenues of peace. It took place 
first on the 17th February, and a Gandhi-liwin pact was signed 
on tlie 5th of Marcli on the terms that civil disobedience was to 
be discontinued, that boycott of British goods as a political 
weapon was to cease, that Swadeshi propaganda, and peaceful 
and unaggressive picketting was to be permitted, that there 
was to be no organised defiance of laws, the question of police 
excesses was not to be pressed, that all ordinairces were to be 
withdrawn and the Government was to declare a general 
amnesty. As regards constitutional questions, the scope of future 
discussion was to be on the basis of Federation, Cerrtral 
responsibilit)’ and safeguards in the interests of India for 
such matters as defence, external affairs, minorities, financial 
credit and discharge of obligations. Steps were also to be taken 
for the participation of the representatives of the Congress in 
the scheme of constitutional reform. 

The Karachi Congress (March 1931) endorsed the pact or 
provisional setlement, but emphasized its goal of complete in- 
dependence. It appointed Gandhi as its representative to the 
second Round Table Conference to work with the objective of 
acquiring for the nation a control over the defence forces, 
external affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy, a scrutinj^ 
by an impartial tribunal of the financial transactions of the 
British government in India and an assessment of each other’s 
obligations, and a right of ending the partnership at will. 

Lord Irwin left India on the 18th April and Lord IVillingdon 
took charge.' The conditions of the truce were not being 
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o I'orvcd. Tlit'rt' ^^eI■e interferences, prosecutions ami impri- 
e > 1111 ; oil all over the country. There was tlie 
Bmloli li'i 1 revenue collection hy coercion. Maliatma Gandhi 
therefoie mformed the Viceroy (loth August. 1931) of his iu- 
.dnlitv r ) I r I London in view of the Governments haras.sineut, 
attitude au I .ictivities, infringing the terms and .spirit of the 
-eurlemcnt. The government also aecused the Congress of 
MiaiLir activities in contravention of the same aetCcinent. On 
the Lith .Vugu.st there was an interview hchveeu the Viceroy 
and Gandhi. Mattrers were stpiarcd up and Gandhi proceeded 
to London to attend the Conference on 29th August, 1931. 

Gait'Uii ill Enghn'h — At the same time the labour ministry 
fell in Eu'ilau 1. and a new Matioua! ilinistry under Jlactlonald 
was formed. The Con-ervatives dominated in it. Conse- 
quently the atmosphere, freedom and objectives of the Fir.st 
Conference disappeared. Lender Sir Samuel Hoare's Secretary- 
ship and initiative tlie spirit, inctliod.s and objectives of the 
cDiifercnce changed, and the British attitude stid'enccl towards 
safeguards. Gandhi was nob able to achieve anything exceirt 
putting forth plainly the case of the Congress and its demands. 
His arguments were based on " we contemplate a j)arfnor.ship,_ 
a partnership at will and a partnership on absolutely equal teinis. 
Failure of the Second Conference proved Gandhi's statement 
that libert}' could not be obtained by argumenta.tion or even 
by negotiation Avheu aims were different Congress , stood for 
liberty. The Second Conference ended on the 1st December and 
Gandhi returned to Bombay on the 28th December. 

Second Civil Disobedience movement. 1932. — The situation 
had not improved in the country dining his absence, expecially 
in the N. W. F. Province, tlie U. P. and Bengal. The govern- 
ment was in no mood for conciliation and was engaged in 
repression, and applying ordinances. The government refusing 
to yield or to reconsider their policy, the worldng committee 
set aside the constitutional issue, and called upon the nation 
to resume civil disobedience including non-payment of 
taxes. 

Thus began the second civil disobedience movement of 
1932. The Government had already prepared for it. Again the 
people responded in large numbers all over the country. But 
the Government prepared '35"’ ordinances of very drastic type 
and Hied to crush the movement with all the forces at its com- 
severe imnriV.®™^®^!^ fines, detentions, 
. ' c larges etc. were all Thousands of associations 
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were declared illegal and their properties confiscated when the 
ordinance period expired the}*' Avere renewed. Gandhi and other 
leaders A\-cre arrc-stcd and imprisoned. Tlie CA'ents of 1932-33 
proceeded in the same way as those of 1930-31. The fight 
seemed to be )noTe determined and more intense. The re- 
pression Avas Amry ruthless and the consequent snfi'ering A'ciy 
great. In spite of it, hoAA-CA-or, the Congress session of 1932 
(April) Avas held at Delhi and of 1933 (March) at Calcutta. 

The Poona Pad, 1932. — During his detention Gandhi got 
that portion of the Communal Award Achich Avas made in August, 
1932 and which granted the depressed classes separate electorates 
changed by his dctermin.ation to fast unto death. The Poona 
Pact accepted by the GoA'ernment xvas the result of negotiation 
ami compromise. It aboli.shcd the separate electorates for the 
depressed classes created by the Communal Award. Gandhi 
then started on 8th May, 1933 a self-purificatory fast of 21 days. 
But the GoA’crnmcnt relea.sed him. lie did not like it. He 
declared again.st tlie secret methods which the rnoA'ement had 
dcA'cloped under severe repression Avhich had coAved doAvn the 
people. They Avere demoralising the Therefore he 

adA’ised suspension of the moA'cinent for si.x weeks v.-ldch aaus 
done accordingly. Tlie Poona Conference of July. 1933 autho- 
rised Gandhi to seek an interview Avith the Viceroy “ Avith a 
aToav to explore Iho po.s.sibilitics of ijeace.’" Tire Viceroy reject- 
ed it, unless civil clisniicdicnce Avas giA'en up unconditionally. 
Therefore the siruggle Avas continued. Instead of mass civil 
disobedience only individnal civil disobeciience Avas approved. 
IMabatma Gandlii was again arrested on l.st Augu.st bofoie lie 
could start his march to the Aulinge of Has. Again hundreds 
of workers started the campaign of individual ci\'il disobedience 
in resjjonse to tlie call of the Congre.ss for freedom. 

Gandhi started fasting asiain. He aa-cs released howcA-er 
unconditionally on 23rd Augu.st bccau.so of his weak health. He 
thcre.after carried on a Avide Harijan tour in the country. 

iS’uspcn.sioa of Civil Disohalience, 1931. — ^.'Vn increasing num- 
ber of congrcs.smcn hoA\cver Inul begun to search for Avays ont 
of the stalemate noAv produced. One party under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Aiisari adopted a programme of entry into the Legis- 
lature.s and decided to roAUA-e the Ali-lndin SAvaraj Party, to 
get all rejiressive litAvs repealed and to nqcct the new con.stitu- 
tioii. Gandhi approved of it (bth Ajiril, 193-1). On the 7th 
April he i-sued a .statement adAn-siug all Congressmen to .suspend 
civil rc-i'fance for Swaraj as distlngtiidied from .specific grie- 
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' ,UKCS. It to be left to him alone. He foinid that the 
fiiimtry w.i-) not prepared for it. 

The Sw.ii.i] party approved of this. It met at Kanchi 
(ird M,i\ I’.i.tl). and laifl down its programme for securing the 
lepe.il ut all acts and regulatioirs of repression, for .“iceuring 
the release of political prisoners and for carrying out construclne 
programme. The A. 1. V. C. which met at Patna suspended 
the civil disobedience in May, 193*1. and approved of the forma- 
tion of a jiarliamentary board to run and control elections. 
The lian on Congress organii^aiions was lifted on 12th June. The 
White Paper was coiidenmcd by the Congress Working Commit- 
tee which professed the alternative of a constituent asscmbl} . 
It neither accepted nor rejected the Communal Award. There 
was however another group of young Congressmen who, while 
in jails, began to think in terms of socialism and the need of 
expanding the contents of the Congress programme and ideo- 
logy accordingly. The first ses;,ion of the Congre.s.s Socialist party 
was held at P.-’ina in 1931 under the presidentship of Achaija 
Xarenira Deva. It has now a number of branches in the 
country. It is against conncil-cntrj' programme or acceptance 
of offices. It is for mass contact and mass movement by 
organising peasants’ and workers' associations, 

Blrlh of SociaJisi Party . — Socialist movement has been 
started in India by the middle class intelligentsia in the 
interests of pe.acauts and workers, and lower middle class. It 
i.s directed against the grinding poverty of the people, insecuntj’ 
of employment, eviction from land, and indebtedness created 
by exploitation of foreign capitalist, and indigenous landholders, 
moneylenders, priests and privileged peojile. The resolution 
of the Karachi Congress (1931) relating to fundamental rights 
advocates the end of foreign exploitation both political and 
economic, the economic emancipation of the masses and the 
state ownership of key industries. 

Congress Socialist party was born in 1933 in jails where 
small groups of political prisoners discussed the need of a new 
orientation and a new ideology in Indian politics. They wanted 
to combine the twin forces of socialism and nationalism in their 
programme and work. Tliey aimed at complete independence 
and political freedom, at ending the exploitation of the masses 
done by imperial and feudal powers and giving them economic 
opportunity and freedom, and at widening the basis of the 

aggie. They are against private property and exploiting 
State is to abolish privileges and to* give equality of 
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status, opportunity and freedom to all. They have adopted 
the legitimate and peaceful methods of agitation. The 
Congress Socialist party stands for socialism but works with the 
Congress. It is actuated by socialistic ideals of economic 
equality and social freedom and by nationalistic ideals of poli- 
tical independence and national unity. They regard that though 
political problem is very important immediately, it is firstly 
a part of the- world problem of imperialism, and secondl}' nation- 
alism by itself offers no solution of the vast economic and social 
problems, that confront our country and the world of the ex- 
ploited. Thus a combination of these two outlooks has made 
them into a Jiarty with a policy and a programme. No doubt 
they worlqin cooperation with the Congress but they are also 
interested in awakening the masses, peasants and workers to a 
class consciousness and to a consciousness of their evils and 
wrongs and in making them assert themselves for their rights. 

Amongst Socialists, there is another group led by Mr. M. 
N. Roy which wants not to organise any party but to work 
with the Congress, develop its ideology, the contents of its 
policy and programme from within and present a united front 
in the political struggle. It asserts this to be its immediate 
aim. 

Though both the parties, namely, the Congress Parliamen- 
tary Party and the Congress Socialist Party are opposed to the 
new constitution which was finally framed by the Government 
in 1935 in spite of the Congress non-participation and opposi- 
tion, the first is for entry into the Legislatures, and accep- 
tance of offices and the other is for work outside them and for 
mass contact and organisation. Thus both the currents one 
of parliamentary action and reform, and the other of direct 
action and revolution are present in the body politic of the 
country. The Satyagraha Party at present has suspended its 
own civil disobedience, mass or individual activities. All the 
three parties which work in the Congress are for presenting a 
united front for achieving their chief political aim of Swaraj. 
The Parliamentary Party is now dominant and the Congress 
has accepted ministerial offices from 1st April, 1937, in seven 
out of eleven provinces, after knowing that no interference 
wdll be made by governors in their constitutional activities. 

Secession of Moderates, 1918. — On the issue of reforms the 
Moderates seceded from the Congress and held their first Con- 
ference in 1918. They adopted the old creed of the Congress 
which was ‘attaiimient by India of self-government on colonial 
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‘neasiires thi' party of ^^olence arose because constitutional 
agitation del not succeed. Their object tvas not s.n.y absence 
of order or government but a change of government. Instead 
of Bnn-!. rulers whom they considered selfish and detrimental 
to tlieiiioraK. material prosperity and geniusoflndia the}* wanted 
an independent Indian Swaraj. This school 'vas strong 
( hiefliv in Bengal and for a .short time in Maharastra ondng to 
the government's plague policy and treatment of Tilak and m 
the Punjab owing to Sir Ilichael O’Dwyer s liarsb rule. ItiJ 
followers were fully prepared to sacrifice their lives in the pur- 
suit of their methods. But the public as a whole did not see the 
e.vpeJiency of their methods and kept aloof from their activities. 
Their object to bring about a change in the system of govern- 
ment was also the obiect of other parties. . But their inetiicds 
were poles apart. It was generally believed that the violent 
methods resorted to by a few cannot shake the might of tkc 
British rulers and the faith in and strength of the established 
order. But some intensely passionate and patriotic young 
minds who were careless of their li\'es, liberty or property did 
not consider the personal consequences. They believed 
in giving some violent shocks or shakes to tlie existing fabric 
of government and its supporters. The Government was veiy 
well-armed in law and in fact against them. Tliey po.ssc.«sed 
extra-judicial power.s under old regulations of arrest, 
detention, trial and conviction. They used them very effec- 
tively. But still the revolutionaiy* party did not die orring to 
the existence of the political causes whicli gave rise to it. In 
the tussel betweeu it and the Govermuent a number of innocent 
people suffered. Wheu the IVar broke out Government macl^c 
u-se of its e.xtra powers under the Defence of India Act (191a) 
in rooting it out. The movement seems to be almost dead hut 
now and then it again rai.ses its head, the reason being that causes 
wliicli gave rise to it have not disappeared. Some of its mem- 
ber.'; left (jr e.scapetl from India and directed its activities from 
out.side by propaganda, and by sending secret help and litera- 
ture to India. Tliey tried to gain sympathy in foreign countries 
for their objects cspeci.ally in Europe .and America. Ghadr 
(mutiny) p.arty worked outside India largely in America and 
tried to influence the Sikh colonists, the Indian students or the 
Tetnniiug immigrants.' Government dealt strongly with 
even on mere suspicion of their association Avith Ghadr party, 
riiey were detained, or tried and deported hy speci.al trihunals 
' ler old ordmanccj; or the Defence of India Act (1915). On 
, whole this party had very little influence on the cjuictistie 
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and the constitutional attitude of Indian politicians and the 
public. In 1918 a Committee presided over by Sir. Justice 
Eowlatt was appointed to inquire into the extent of sedition 
in the country and to suggest measures to meet it. It issued a 
report called ‘ Sedition Committee report ’ (1918) giving the 
genesis of the revolutionary movement, its nature, character 
and extent at the time of the report, and ways to eradicate it. 
It pointed out the existence of a widespread rcvolutionaiy move- 
ment in India and foreign countries which wanted to subvert 
the government. Legislation was undertaken in accordance 
with the report and there were passed in 1918 Rowlatt Acts 
which introduced extra-judicial courts and procedure to deal 
with the cases of revolutionary nature. The members of the 
Assembly opposed them vehemently but they were passed. But 
the leaders carried on great agitation against tliem, which later 
on led to the rise of Satyagraha or non-violent non-coopeiation 
movement a,fter the Punjab massacres and atrocities of 1919 
and Khilafat discontent and exodus to Afghanistan. The 
Government has been arresting and detaining hundreds of 
persons in Bengal withotit trial under tlic old Regulation of 1818 
since the expiry of Rowlatt Acts and e-spcciolly since 1924. and 
letting them loose again after being .satisfied in each particular 
case, but the strength of the movement is now at its lowest ebb 
and is not likoh’ to ri.«e again in view of pulrlic o])inion and an 
advance of constitutional position. The goal of Swaraj is in 
sight. This is the general belief. 

OUR C05B1UXAL 3I0VEMERTS. 

Miisli»i communal moremait.—Thc Communal movement 
of the IMuslims ma}’ be traced to the policy of aloofness adopted 
by Sir Sayyad Ahmed (1817-1898). He believed in guarding 
the interests of his community by keeping aloof from Congre.ss 
politics and in promoting its intere.sts by .«preading education 
and other reforms. He e.stabli.dicd the Aligarh College in 1879. 
Though he recognised the importance of Hindus and Jluslims 
as being the two eyes of India, he devoted himself .«olely to 
communal interests and eschewed the advanced National Cong- 
ress politics. In the beginning there were a number of ^luslims 
who attended Congrc.s.s se.ssions but later the communal feeling 
being fostered, the Muslims began to think in terms of their 
communal interests and privileges and not in the intere.sts of 
the country as a whole. Only a few %vcre n.ational. Sir iSajyad 
Ahmad’s polic}- had born fruit in keeping Jluslims as a distinct 
and organised community from the Hindus and in making them 
enter into negotiations with the Govermnent or the Hindu.s for 
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is found that the League and the Congress met at the 
same place and began to co-operate and fraternise witli 
each other, and at the Congress of Lucknow in 1916 tlie League 
and tlie Congress agi'ced mutually on a pact as to the 
proportion of Sluslim representation on elected bodies in 
every province and in the central (lovernmenf. A Congiess 
League scheme in the nature of a joint demand was also drafted 
in 1917 and presented to Mr. Montagu for eon.tidcratum and 
adoption as the future constitution of India. The new reforms 
(1918) though they condemned communal rcpicscntction accept- 
ed the Lnclrnow pact and communal deflorate in 1919 in cider 
to avoid immediate discontent. 

During 1919 — 1922 the Mu.slini.s had pressed their 
Khilafat agitation and claims on the (Tovernment and had 
sought under Gandhi's l<>adersl ip the cooporadion and 
support of the Hindus in their ean.se of Khilafat. But 
after 1922 and especially from 1925 Hindu-Mnslim tension 
grow on various questions, such a proportionate share in the 
public services and local bodies, anil tbe music and cow cpiestion. 
The Khilafat was broken and partitioned. The .successful 
Turks themselves deposed the Kltalifa and separated state from 
religion. Therefore the Khilafat issue receded to the back- 
ground. The i\luslini Le.ague which was overshadowed by the 
Khilafat agitation again (192-1) ralliofl Muslim leaders to con- 
sider questions of interne! politics in which Muslims were in- 
terested. It was not in favour of non-cooperation and there- 
fore advocated council entry and the guarding of Muslim in- 
terests in the con.<titution of India. 

To-day there are two parties amongst them advocating 
two different jiroposals regarding the Jlnslim demands in the 
new constitution of India. One party is in favour of joint 
electorates but reservation of seals in provinces wliorever 
they are in a small minority accoriling to the population 
basis. The other party is for separa.,te electorates and 
reservation of seats in all provinces according to population 
basis in Muslim majority pro^^nccs and according to 
what they call an effective basis in minority provinces. 
They want weightage in representation. There are a few 
Muslims w'lio advocate general electorates and condemn sepa- 
rate or joint electorates with res.erved seats as dctiimental to 
democratic and national ideas. A large part of patriotic Mus- 
lims have accepted the Nehru Committee proposals (1928) 
of joint electorates on the condition of Sind a predominantly 
Muslim pro%dnce being seiiaratcd from the Bombay Presidency 
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« bit’ll is now done and on resendng a few seats according to 
I he popuLitiou to Muslims in addition to tlieir being allowed 
t ) stand in the general electorate. 

It'ii'fffiN : — Montagu report had condemned it as being 
ati.un't tlie principles of democracy, nationalism and responsible 
c.ivenuueiit. The report points out tliat it is opposed to the 
to.i ’hmg of hist iry tnat communal electorates are inevitable or 
the lK",t. that they perpetuate class dividons and by inducing 
,i false sense of security do not encourage education or advance. 
Tnere i^ no give and take of political life. The communal 
system stereotypes existing relations and fosters communal 
mentality, and is detrimental to national freedom, and unity 
and self-government, Muslim e.xbra-territorial outlook and 
desire for jiaii-lslamic federation of Asiatic states has often 
caused anxiety and trouble to the Government/ In a self- 
governing India where there arc seven crores of Muslims largely 
inhabiting the border provinces of IncUa — Sind, the Punjab, the 
N. W. F. province, and Kashmir, there is a great danger of such 
an outlook when the neighbouring states arc ‘\Iuslim. History 
had created political connections with them in the past. Some 
dynasties coming from those parts had ruled India. Therefore 
an independent India requires a thorouglily national outlook 
intense in its desire of national indepondoncc. This is another 
factor in the mentality of Mu.slinis which lias caused and main- 
tained a great distrust among the two rommunitie.s. 

Comnninal Au-ard of 1932. — In August 1932, the British 
Government published its Coinnumal Avard. The differences 
whieli separate communities in India are largely religions and 
social and are accentuated by fostering of conflicting historical 
tr.aditions, Iw political rivalries and by economic contrasts. 
There is no doubt that a mutual agreement between diffcicnt 
communities about their .share in political power i.s neccssaiy, 
before any democratic constitution can work. Congress 
tried its best to find out a settlement l)ut has failed before their 
intransigent altitude. The Communal Award of 1932 has re- 
tained connmmal clcctorate.s, allotted special reserved scats to 
the ilcprossod elasse.s. women and eortain other classes, and laid 
down tlic eomnnmal proportion and luimher of seats in legisl- 
atures. They can be modified onlv on the basis of a future 
agreement between the different commnnitic.s concerned. 

_ Ulndim sltinrlpoinl , — The ccntrirl idea in Muslim demands 

vliiii they call adequate and effective safcguard.s for their 

'inmiity in tnatters of religion, culture, education, franchise, 
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and representation in public services. They want- to unite for 
common nffaira, economic and political, but 1o keep sejiarate in 
respect of religion, education, and culture. Hence the}- claim 
certain fundamental rights or safeguard.s embodied in the 
con-stitution which no government or majority should override 
or take away. They also want to maintain tlieir political exis- 
tenee as a cominunify in India and thus try to secure separate 
and adilitional representation on eomnnmal grounds in political 
bodies and public services. If this attitmle is persi.stcd in for 
long and separate claims are made in jrolitical and economic 
matters there i.s no possibility of a new Indian nation being 
created. Then the (piestion will remain whicli conimimitv will 
bo strong enough to dominate the political de.stinies of India 
and hold its political and economic power. Pacts between 
.such separately organised oomnumities have iio permanent 
political value as they will not be la.sting. Their duration will 
depend on the strength of the commmtity at that particular 
time. There will always be a dc.-ire to dominate and to ac- 
quire additional political right.s at the cost of others. In 
tlii.s counection lot us compare the fate of the Lucknow 
Pact which was thrown overboard anil iidditional privilege.? 
favouring one community at the cost of the other have been 
given by the Communal Award. Thi.s mean.s organisation of 
two or more political entities in a .sovereign .state which is 
fundamentally a unitary conception. 

Kliiliifal parly , — The Khilafat Committee started in 1909, 
arose out of the resentment felt Ity Indian Sluslims at the dis- 
memberment of Turkey and the Christian rule in the holy places 
of .-\rabs (Jazirat-ul-Arah). In 1920 it adopted Swaraj for 
India as one of its objects and non-cooperation as its programme. 
Thus came into existence the Congre.ss-Khilafat alliance. 

During 1920 to 1924 the Khilafatists joined Gandhi's 
non-cooperation movement. Gandhi had advocated Ilindu- 
^luslim unit)^ and the restoration of Khilafat. But after Ids 
arrest and imprisonment in 1922 the Congress Khilafat partner- 
ship got weakened. Communal disturbances took place. The 
iluslim League was revived by Mr. Jimiah in 1924, and the 
partnership was dissolved. It was largely due to the abolition 
of Khilafat in 1924 by Kamal Pasha who had succeeded in 
establishing a new and powerful republican Turkey on secular 
foundations in spite of the Allies’ opposition. In 1927 it joined 
in the boycott of the Simon Commission, but iu 1928 it opposed 
the recommendations of the Kehru Eeport. It disagreed on 
the communal plan and the Dominion Status. Khilafatists 
19 
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It advocates joint electorates with the reservation of seats. It 
has an All-India Committee, a working committee, and piovin- 
cial committees. It claim.s tliat the vast majority of Ulemas 
or 'Mnslini divines belong to it. It has taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement and a number of its members, who arc 
about 20,000 suffered imprisonment. It has its own volunteer 
organisation. 

Standpoint of the Mxislim Leapne . — As agaimst this, the All- 
India Muslim League wiiich was revived in 1924 under j\Ir. 
Jiimah's leadershij) has developed the theory of fourteen points 
of the Muslims and the outlook of political separatism. It is not 
prepared to give up separate electorates, weightage in rcpiescn- 
tativc and public services. The All-Partie.s Muslim Conference 
(1928) was presided over by Aga Khan. It was able to pass an 
agreed resolution for communal electorates Iry excluding all 
reference to Dominion Status Independence and the Simon 
Commission . Thus it rejected the Nehru Report. It demand- 
ed a federal constitution. In 1930 its council adopted Jinnali’s 
fourteen points, rejected the Simon Report and welcomed the 
Bound Table Conference. 

Under the pressure of new public opinion and political 
envii'onnicnt it has however changed in 1937 at Lucknow its 
reed of 1913 into '‘the establishment in India of full independence 
on the form of federation of free democratic states in which 
itlie rights and interests of Mussahnans and other minorities arc 
adequately and effectively safeguarded in the constitution.” 
If the aim has changed, its attitude and activities are still 
of separatism. It is opposed to the Congress claim of being a 
national organisa.tion and is ho.stilc to its movement for contact 
with the iiluslim masses and for bringing them into the Congiess 
fold. It has raised the cry of Islam in danger. It accu.ses the 
Coiigiess of being pro-Hindu. Muslims at piesent, however, 
generally believe in a united India, and democratic government. 
They want responsibility with safeguards in the shape of certain 
fundamental cultural and religious rights and political weight- 
age in franchise and seats and reservations in public services. 

Problems facing Mxislims . — The problems which face the 
hluslims of India are not merely those of social reform, education, 
political ambition and religious aw.akening, but there are others 
such as those of Pan-Islamism, Indian Islamism, Nationalism, 
Western culture or modern knowledge, and tolerance. The 
idea of Pan-Isla,mism. though culturally and religiously wel- 
comed, is politically detrimental and dangerous to nationalism 
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of industrial classes aud workers. Tlicy formed a party known 
a.s the Justice or flic non-Brahinau party witli ‘ Justice ' news- 
paper as their principal organ, 'j'hesc classes did not include 
the untouchables in their association. They brought severe 
criticism as well as abuse to bear on the Brahman classes. They 
demandctl a separate representation or re.servation of scats in 
the couuciLs even though tlicy were in the majority as voters, 
and a proportionate .sliare in the public services irrespcclivo of 
merits. 'J'he over-representation and share of the Brahmans 
was to be curtailed. Numbers not merit, protection not open 
competition, were to be counted in the organi.satiou of Indian 
democracy. The one was based on tiic theory of ctpiality, and 
the otlier on that of inequality, minority interests, or backward 
interc.sts. There i.s no protest against the wealthy, or against 
the foreigner, but against a particular class in whom the per- 
centage of education, intelligence and merit happens to be 
liighcr. 

This party declared itself against Home Rule and supported 
the government policy. A South Indian People’s Association 
was formed in 1917. One of the tnembers said, “ would they 
prefer to be governed by a typical Englishman or a typical 
Brahman ? The Englishman was a selfish creature. He ts'as 
a mercantile being, but he had also ideals of freedom, justice 
and fairplay. So he would rather throw himself on the mercy of 
the liberty-loving Englishmen than that of an oligarchy which 
preyed upon the people aud their weakness. Their Home Rule 
meant anti-Foroign rule. He could not bring himself to thinlc that 
an Englishman was a common enemy. He might be an enemy 
of the Brahmans, but certainly he was not an enemy of thenon- 
Bralimans. Non-Brahmans did not look upon the government 
of Englishmen as enemies. High officials of the governmezit 
associated with them and patronised them. The movement 
has spread rapidly to the Deccan also. It considers all forward 
movements in politics, social reform and even religion are due 
to Brahmans and therefore it suspects tlicir motives and avoids 
them. In this attempt some of the non-Brahmans have taken 
to advocate anti-national causes under their Brahmanophobia. 
However there is a large class of non-Brahmans who take an- 
other view and are working for the welfare of their society as a 
whole. 

Its underlying idea . — Its underlying idea is however 
what they call social justice. It is based on tbe ideas of equality 
and freedom of units or groups not individuals. It wants to 
break the barriers and inequalities of caste and community. 
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aim is “to enable every unit of Indian society to develop 
Itself according to its genius, and thereby to form a strong ele- 
ment in the nationalism of India.” The movement received a 
great set-back during the civil disobedience movement. It is 
less reactionary to-day. Its leadership is changing and be- 
coming national. Its conservative outlook is jnelding under the 
protests of lower orders and castes. Its pro-government atti- 
tude is becoming a pro-Congress one. It has not become a 
mass movement and lias no support in \dllages, where the 
Congress has much greater influence. The Justice party in 
Madras and Satyasliodhak Samaj in Maharashtra are almost 
non-existent to-day. 

Sfai^d point of Hindu Mahasabha . — Hindu Maliasabha came 
into existence in 1916. Its aim has been to protect the interests 
of the Hindus in the politics of the country and to develop its 
solidarity and consolidate its various groups for a common 
national purpose and endeavour. It holds its session every 
year and considers the major problems whdeh affect its national 
rights, its unity and culture. Pandit Malaviya. Lala Lajpat 
Rai. Swami Sraddhanand, Dr. Munjc and Bhai Parmauand 
have contributed largely to its organisation and work. It 
believes in Shuddhi (re-conversion) and Sangathau (consolidation) 
to bring about the regeneration and unity of the Hindus. 
It is against untouchability and distinctions and inequalities of 
castes. It wants equal social and political rights for every 
Hindu. It advocates joint electorate.? and representation of 
communities on population basis. It demands the protection of 
culture, script and personal law of communities. It defines the 
term ‘ Hindu ' as a person professing any religion of Indian 
origin which includes Jains, Buddhists and Sikhs also. It 
is against the grant of any undue political privileges to any 
community and the splitting of India on communal lines. It 
accuses the Congress of pro-Muslim attitude. It condemns the 
Communal Award of 1932 in its over-weightage given to Muslims 
at the cost of the just rights of Hindus. It is not enamoured of 
communal unity at any cost. It does not want to give upi ts 
due share in the political power of the country. It aims at 
building up a strong and self-respecting civic community' of the 
Hindus and is prepared to co-operate on equal terms -with other 
communities. It has advocated the solution of the communal 
problem on the fines indicated by the League of Nations. 

The Congress does not approve of the Maha-Sabha acthd- 
tics, and considers them communal and anti-national. The 
Mahasabha accuses Congress as being anti-Hindu and pro- 
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Muslim in its t<'m1eutics whicli liavc encouraged ^lusliins to make 
more doniamls at llic cos) of otiier comninnities. It is for 
dominion status. 

Sikh stand point . — The Sikli as a coininunity .support the 
Congrcs.s policy hut not its pro-Muslim tendencie.s. They are 
prep.arcd to give up their deniand.s for re.servntion of seats, 
communal electoralc.s and all other safeguard.s in national in- 
terests if the con.stilution is ba.scd everywhere on a general elec- 
torate and no reservntion.s, ofhcrwi.se they are not prepared 
to .surrender their demand.s. They are against statutory majo- 
rity for any communiU' in the I’unjnh. Their .seventeen poir.ts 
include Sikh representation in provincial and central cabinets, 
services, army council and Icgi.slalures, supreme control of Indian 
and provincial aflairs to be in a responsible control government, 
and provisions for preservation of their script and culture. 

The nioinnncnt of untouchables . — The movement of untouch- 
ables against castemen, Brahmans and non-Brahmans, for social, 
and religious tights has gradually found expression in communal 
and separate elcctoratc.s for the deprc.«sed classes along the ]ine,s 
of Muslim electorates according to population basis. Ihey 
being not well organised nor historically influential could not 
secure any special rights. A few of them used to be neminated 
by government to .seals in legislative councils and local boards 
and municipalities^* They opposed tlic grant of Swaraj to 
India till they secured representation in the benefits of Swaraj 
according to population basis. 

Their demands— The chief organisations of these classes 
are the All-India Doj)resscd Classes Conference and the 
All-India Depressed Classes Federation. The ibiiner is older 
and larger and is led by Eao Bahadur M. C. Bajah. Tlio 
latter is founded by Dr. Ambcdkar and is more a.ssertivc 
and aggressive. Both are trying to get rights of cc|uality and 
freedom for their community in the religions, social and political 
life of India. The present dilTcrences within these organisations 
centre round the cjuestion whetlier the nnlouchablcs should 
develop outside or inside the Hindu Community. Eao Bahadur 
Rajah concluded a pact with Dr. Munje which is based on the 
principle of an undivided Hindu Coimmmily in the comstitnencies 
and an adequate number of seals in the legislatures reserved on 
a population bassis. hlahntma Gandhi fa.stecl for this view and 
brought about the Poona agreement of 1932. Dr. Amhedlcar 
asserts the other view of the separate interests of the community 
and ‘wants to promote its interests outside the Hindu fold if 
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uecf'jsar}'. He has accepted however the Poona settlement 
(1932). It ha-, ffiveii them adecpiate share in the legislatures of 
the country. They must however get a feeling of general secu- 
rity and of Mtcial equality and justice in the civiclife of the coun- 
try. ThiMs Dr. Ambedkar'sriew-point. For this purpose he has 
been advoiating separate representation in the legislatures and 
public services which alone he thinlcs will give them a sense of 
^elf-confidence and security and also political position to protect 
their interests. They believe in a united and self-governing 
Inlia with temporary safeguards for minorities. 

Commnml movements are anti-national and dangerous . — 
These are the main communal movements acting as cross- 
currents in the political advance of India. Unless a large part 
of their demands or ambitions are satisfied or the)’ are com'inc- 
cd of their equal and proper treatment under the new Swaraj^ 
constitution they will always check the political advance of 
India. There arc other minor movements amongst non-Brah- 
inans aDo in which different castes want special representation. 
The only solution for this \’icious trouble is the adoption of 
adult suffrage so that each community or caste has a fair chance 
to educate itself and to secure seats or a share in the political 
power according to its numbers and indi\’idual merits. Of 
course the question of share in the public ser\dces remains. But 
that cannot be made a communal question. Merit and efficiency 
must count if we a’-e to become and to remain a strong nation, 
ilontagu Report .says ; “ Any general extension of the com- 
munal system would encourage still further demands and would 
in our deliberate oi)inion be fatal to that development of re- 
presentation upon the national basis on which alone a system of 
responsible government can possible be rooted.’' It further 
says ” Division by creeds and classes means the creation of 
political camps organised against each other, and teaches men 
to think as partisans and not as citizens.'" Caste exclusiveness 
and religious intolerance or distrust must go in order to create 
a higher civic and national life. In sharing the joys and sorrows, 
wishes and wisdom of one another lies the hope of a united and 
greater India of the future holding her own in the world of 
different states. ITe must all work to that end and co-operate 
for that work. 

At Karachi (1931) and at Calcutta (1937) the Congress has 
declared the rights of minorities in the following terms : 

The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its 
policy in regard to the rights of the minorities in India and 
^ has stated that it coUsidera it its duty to protect these rights 
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to ciimirc the \riflcsl wopc for Hk- devclopinont of tliose 

Tiiinoritics and their parlirijwtion in the fullest mensiire in poli- 
tical. ccononiif and cultural life of the nation. The ohjcctive 
of the C-<)iigres.s is an imiepeiulont united India where no class 
or group or majority or minority may exploit another to its own 
advantage and where all oleinonth of the nation may co-operate 
tc’gether for the common good and advancement of the people 
of India. This o!>jeetive of nnitj-. mutual cooperation and 
common freedom doe.s not mean suppression in any way of the 
rich variety and cultural diversity of Indian life which has to be 
pro, served ia order to give freedom of opportunity to the indi- 
A'idnal as wrdl a.s to each group to develop unhindered according 
to his or its ca|)aeity and inclination. In view, however, of 
the attemjits being made to misinterpret the Congress policy 
in tl)i.s regard, the All-India ('ongre.s.s Commitleo de.sirc to re- 
iterate. this policy. The Congre.s.s included in il.s re.solnlion on 
tJic fnndamental rights fliat — 

(1) every citizen of India has a right to free exprc.s.sion of 
opinion, right to free a,s.sociation and combination and right 
to a.sscmble peacefully and without arm.s for a purpo.so not 
opposed to law or morality. 

(2) every citizen .shall enjoy freedom of conscience, the 
right to freely profc.ss and practice his religion subject to public 
order and morality, 

(.3) culture, language and script of the minoritic.s and of 
different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

{‘1) all citizens are equal before law, irrespeef ivc of religion, 
caste, creed or sox. 

(5) no disability attached to any citizen by reason of his or 
her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public emplo}’ment 
in an office of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade 
or calling. 

(6) all citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to 
wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort main- 
tained out of the State or local funds or dedicated by private 
persons for use of the general public. 

(7) the State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(8) the franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. 

(9) every citizen is free to move throughout India and stay 
and settle in any part thereof to acquire property and follow 
any trade or calling and to bo treated equally in India. 
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These clauses of the fundamental rights resolution made 
It clear that there should be no interference in matters of con- 
science. religion or culture and that a minority is entitled to 
keep it-> peisonal law without any change in this respect being 
imposed bv the majority. The position of the Congress in regard 
to the communal decision has been repeatedly made clear m 
Congress resolutions and finally in the election manifesto issued 
List year. The Congress opposed this decision as it is anti- 
national. anti-demoeratic and a barrier to Indian freedom and the 
development of Indian unity. Nevertheless the Congress has 
declared that a change in or supersession of the communal 
decision should only be brought about b}’’ mutual agreement 
among the parties concerned. The Congress has always wel- 
comed and is prepared to take advantage of any opportumty 
to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. In all 
matters affecting the minorities in India, the Congress nushes to 
proceed by their cooperation and through their good will in the 
common undertaking and for the realisation of tlie common aim 
which is freedom and the betterment of all the peoples of 
India. / 



CHAPTEE XII 


Our Civic Life. 

3. OUE CITIZENSHIP. 

“Political society exists for the sake of noble actions, and 
not of mere companionship^ 

“A citizen is who shares in governing and being governed. 
He differs under different forms of government, but in the best state 
he is one who is able and willing to be governed and to govern with 
a view to the life of virtue." — Aiislolle. 

Meaning of constitutional Constitutional gov- 

ernment accepts the rule of law and the sovereignty of the 
people through representative legislature and responsible execu- 
tive. It means working according to forms and spirit of law, and 
working through the normal institutions and conventions, pro- 
cedure and officers created and established by the normal law. 
It is the government of laws and not of men. It contemplates 
opposition to government by citizens if government adopts 
arbitrary and special powers and methods and proclaims 
arbitrary laws, that is, if it breaks normal laws of the state. 

No government, magistrate, prince or assembly has any 
inherent rights over the citizens. It is allotted duties and powers 
by the constitution to do certain functions of protection and 
welfare for the citizen. It must respect the rule of law, the 
sovereignty of the people and a general equality of all officers 
and citizens before the law. The government is subordinate to 
law — ivithin the ambit of law to the judiciary, beyond it to the 
legislature. Government is not the people. It is merely its legal 
authority. The people arc power and not authority. We must 
distinguish between power and authority, people and govern- 
ment. 

The Constitutional government has a real regard for the 
opinion of the people and gives a share to them in political autho- ' 
rity in the form of rights and responsibility. Therefore it is the 
citizens’ duty to fight for not only cml libert)’ but also to 
achieve and maintain constitutional government in the countr}'. 
Constitutionalism is the method of law as contrasted with force 
or self-will. 
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LcgaJ light . — A legal right lias been defined as “the range 
of action ai^igned to a particular will within the social order 
estabbshed by law.” There is no unlimited liberty of action 
possible or dc'^irable in a society. It must be limited in extent 
and dnectiou. A right is generally over persons or things,, 
over their actions, protection or possession. It is given to an 
mdivuhial over his own penson in the form of protection a,iid 
libertj'. and also over property in the form of its protection 
and use or enjor’uient. It is given against all others for him 
to assert and to enjoy. There is a similar right given to all as 
regards their own person or property, liberty or pursuit of happi- 
ness. But a right of one entails a duty on all others to avoid 
encroaching on his right as it is due toliim and recognised by the 
social order or state. Thus the rights which arc recognised in 
modern societies as enforceable b)' the state are many. State 
protects them on his behalf against others. But there is not onl)' 
this scheme of rights and duties between individuals but also 
between the government and the people. Tlie state which comes 
into existence to protect these rights continues to cany out its 
function through its machinery of government. Now if this 
executive body itself encroaches upon or infringes those rights 
and does not afford any protection to individuals or their volun- 
tary groups, then the very purpose of state is violated. In 
normal state the protection and obedience are reciprocal. There- 
fore it becomes necessary in a scheme of rights and duties sanc- 
tioned by the state not only to lay down spheres of liberty or 
restriction between individuals and groups but also between 
citizens and government. Every one of these rules is a sort of 
boundary laid down by the society in order that its members 
shall not collide with each other in their actions. 

We are not here going to deal with all the rights of indivi- 
duals against one other, but largely with the fundamental rights 
based upon personality in relation to authority manifested m 
various liberties and properties. 

Citizen, subject and alien . — A citizen is a member of an or- 
ganised political comnumity. He posse.'^ses certain rights as its 
member. They are not fully possessed by those who are not 
citizens such as aliens or slaves or subjects. An alien does not 
possess certain civil and political rights. A slave hardly po- 
ssesseg any ciril or political rights. A subject pos.«esses many 
civil rights but few if any political rights. Thus there is a full 
citizen, a partial citizen and a non-citizen in every state. At 
present however there is a gradual disappearance of the slave 
and the subject class tliroughout the world in self-governing 
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countries. The only distinction there remains is that of citi- 
zens and aliens. An alien is a citizen of a foreign state. Hence 
he camiot be a citizen of the state in which he resides because he 
has not, nor wants to acquire rights of citizenship by naturali- 
sation, that is, by giving up his allegiance to hi.s own state and 
giving it to the new state where he is residing. It is now onl}’ in 
subject countries that there are subjects and slaves wlio do not 
possess full citizen’s rights. 

NalionaJs . — Citizenship means full membership of a state. 
A citizen must be fully loyal to it which in turn must protect 
him fully. A full citizen is a national. All others are foreigners 
or aliens. The character of a national of a given state depends 
on perentage (Fus sarguinis) or place of birth (Jus soli) . The 
tie between a state and its nationals is permanent, unless changed. 
So long as it continues it exists whether the national is for the 
moment in the territory of his state or abroad. A state protects 
its natioirals in foreign countries. 

Aliens . — Aliens are generally allowed to trav-el, reside and 
trade in the country except in special cases. The}' arc however 
generally refused political rights as that of voting at elections, 
whether parliamentary or municipal, and of exercising public 
functions, civil or mihtary. Hall says ‘ it is not permissible 
to enrol aliens, e.xcept with their own consent, in a force 
intended to be used for ordinary national or political objects. 
They arc subject to taxation equally with nationals and in 
other rc.spccts their assimilation to the latter has made great 
progress. 

.7«s Soli . — Historically nationality arose out of allegiance 
It was on birth on the soil, 6'ob', that the character of a 
n.atural born subject primarily depended. Allegiance was due 
to the kinu from all persons born on land within his dominions, 
or on board the .ship. 

Jus Sanffninis.—Jiis iSnngnini.s (descent or parcnt.agc) 
was another source of allegiance. If the father was a national, 
lii.s issues would be. Sanguinis enlarged not the choice 
of the individual but the grasp of the state. 

In a conflict between ihese two principles the .sjime per'son 
may be. claimed by two countries, one on the ground of Jns So^i. 
and the other on the ground of Jzts Sanguinis. 

Brilish and Tndian mlionnlitg . — Tlie British Parliament has 
enacted the rules of n.ationality in force in India. The Indian 
Legislature i.s not empowered to change them. Briti.sh nationa- 
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Still their position is inneh hiplior from tlie point of eitizeii- 
ship than that of the Indians. Tlicre arc discriminalion.s made 
'•heir favour in public services, rights of .suffrage and repre- 
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or^.uii'-.vtiou. A i-t.iti' i-' uiily tux ;oi-ii!y of ll;c rvlio!.’ coti'.litu- 
iiily of till' jH'iipli-. Th.-r*- arc other tditrioufi atui c< otvot'-fir 
M'l'it'lii--;. I’lit till, character of (he -.Nork of she i-tnic h-riiig--' 
it itiio cntit.ii-t -aith every iiiilivi.iii.il »*' itt. piirjio'e i-. pr.itec- 
tiou of riti/eii^ ;;n<l ther.-fore sle-iir r.'ctikitioii. (■orirtliliation, 
cfintrol ntit! coercion fijr the jicacc nji,! oriler of .^i.ri.'ty oji the 
ha-.!-, of wiiich oths'r eoiniminal uetivilie* licpt'ntl aiiii pToerc'''. 
Blit ihc .--tatc ill rloitip' itt- political v.ork often ctiCroncliCe on 
other nspect.s nttd sjihcrc.'- of cniiijtinnn! life t-ncJi as rclicioii''. 
loor.ih economic or pcr>onnl r.ml iis‘c« its ^ov'in1ly Muietioiiir! 
politic.'il power to destroy or to lii^tiirb the liheriies of t.tlicr 
Krnnps or non-political aspect-, of life. It also triinsercs?r.s the 
purpose for wltieli it c.anie into existence -.md was oreauised. 
Instead of eivinp protection and safety to the individuals it 
ts-mnniscs over them wlio are the normal citizens .and takes 
nil their lihcrtie.s. jiolitieal. civil, social or Te!i"ions. It hccomes 
in such a case '"'hat^Ayj^'jStjti^iilIcd .a perverted form. In the 
past not only ha-, jt confiiv(.ri ,v function v;ith otliers but has 

'lervertcd their aims in n ' X’Selfisli interests. In modem 
Its o^vn - 
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times every state has gone beyond its real and original function 
and has assumed charge of other functions or has dominated 
the direction of those functions wliich are in the hands of other 
groups. Therefore in the interests of man and his community, 
his non-political life and personal freedom, a scheme of funda- 
mental rights declared to be untransgressable by the govern- 
ment are included in the political constitution of a country. It 
is a sort of written Dharma rvhicli cannot be broken. It forms 
the fundaurental basis of man’s communal life. It recognises 
the necessities vhicli make man social and therefore assures 
him liberties or rights wliich arc prime conditions of that life. 

Certain basic principles . — There are certain basic principles 
on the recognition of wliich by any system of law and govern- 
ment depends the e.xisteuce of civilised states. They are the 
principles of democracy in whatever form may it he organised. 
The first is that the political power, that is, law and govern- 
ment, originates from tlie people and its forms and institutions 
arranged in a constitution are sanctioned or created by thenr and 
the executive is responsible to legislature. The second is tliat 
the rule of law will always prev’ail and no arbitrary, or extra- 
legal and extra-judicial powers will be claimed or created by the 
c.xecutivc. The third is that all citizens are equal in tlie eye of 
law. There will be no racial, religious, or birth and wealth pii- 
mlegcs in public matters. The fourth is that the state is for the 
people and not the people for the .state. It has no iudependent 
aim higher than the interests of the people. It is a moans though 
an important means towards an end. And lastly the holders 
of povers-are just as amenable to the injunctions of ordinary law 
as the common citizens themsclve.s. There arc no extra pri- 
sdlcges or immunities assigned to them. They are liable for 
their act.s while in office or power. 

A docluratiou of these principles makes the people conscious 
of their power and position. lYc shall examine the position and 
jrrevaleiice of .some of these rights in India. We must remem- 
ber however tire every right claimed has also a duty or res- 
triction attached to it, namely, that it- .should not hurt others, 
infringe accepted standards of morality or public order, and 
must be of tiro nature of doing good or achieving the end. 

I nfringonent of civil rights in India . — ^^lanyof theciril riglits 
of a citizen arc laid down in the civil and the criminal laws of 
hi.s couiUiy. In India tlie exccirtive goverirment has imposed 
eertain restrictions or a.«sumcd eextain cxtra-lcga.l powers within 
or without those laws which axe notin the nature of .any regular 

20 
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priiu i[)U'i (ir iirucfiiiirc i)Ul in thnt of nicinl filmractcr nntl 
•irbil rariiii I'licv onrro;u'!i upon “oiiio of tlio fuiKUiinonlJii 
iitilst^ >>l iis rcoiirds liis jicr.-ojt. jjroporty or liberty, 

(i III ii-.i'-i ordiiiiUK'CS lUitl tei'iilntion''. old or licW; in 

uurm d 1 -. ucli as abnormal ttim-s wltitdi (rive it exocptionid 
ptweii 'file eovermiieiil Is not })ojiiil.ir and rc-spon-sible nn'^ 
Us meiliods of law iiiakinu are arbitrary and tinreeoj'ni.setl by 
tile p-iple. ttierefiire lilt* liberty of person is not well protected. 
Any p )'i can be aireUe i without any proper eanse hIiowh. and 
det uu'* I aiil iiiipris'ined without any regular judicial trial. 
Tiierc Is no Habeas (.'orjiti'' for India as a wliole. Government i.s 
brth tlie prose 'iit ir and tlie jnd"e. tsee Ke"nla(ions like tluit 
of 1818 (R-ealation 111 of Ik-ayal), and Governor-Generals 
extr.i irdmarv iiower.s of law or ordinance niakine. The Hliertv 
of free mivcment is cheeked even within tin* jJritish Lmpirc 
and als-i s'jinetime.s in India by .a mere o.'cecutive order. In the 
fir.st there is a racial, economic and political (jueslion ; in the 
other it is purely a political one. 

//’Vj'-r/y o/ cioisefcKCe ami irori>hi]). — There is a {(Cneral free- 
dom of conseienee ami worship. The .\ct of ISati did away with 
disahilities on the ehan<ie of lelioion. But there is an indnect 
pre.ssnrc felt in the compulsory attendance at religious clas.«es 
by non-Cliristians in missionary .s-eliools. There is no con- 
science elansG exempting .stmlenis fiom tlie.se classes. These 
seliools receive large government aids. 

li'icviUsin in i,<'n'icct. — Thoiich the Charter Act of 

1833 recognisetl the admissibility of all. incspcctive of religion, 
place of birth, descent or colour, to any public oflicc. still it has 
not. been full}' given scope to. Europeans are favoured and 
employed to a very laigo extent in higher posts. Merit and the 
right of Indians alone should really count. But the govern- 
mcat still employs public scrv.rnts on the princijilc of i-nce, per- 
centage and proportion. 

RighI of public meeting. — The Criminal Procedure Code 
(sec. 127 — ^132) lays down a number of restrictions on the hold- 
ing of public meeting in India. There is also the Seditions Meet- 
ings Act of 1911. It is in the h.ands of the executive power to use 
their provisions without any judicial check, to declare any public 
meeting as unlawful or to prohibit the holding of any meeting 
for a period of six months in any area. No reasons may be 
assigned forsuchaslep. No court can trv the legality ofthoorder. 

Right of (tssociation. — Similarly the Part 11 of the Criminal 
rj. "w Amendment Act (1908) gives the executive power to 
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declare auy association as imlan-ful. No proceedings can be 
iicld in a court of law about it. Punishments are awarded also 
by the executive. 

The 144 section of the Criminal Procedure Code gives an 
absolute power to the executive to prevent any act which it 
thinks is likely to disturb public tranquility. 

Taxation without reprcsentatioji. — All these and other ex- 
traordinary executive powers are supposed to be exercised for 
the safety, tranquility or interests of India. They have been 
used for levying taxes without the consent of the Legislature. 
Laud revenue is fixed, altered and collected by the executive 
alone. Civil courts cannot trj'- their legality. 

Punitive Police. — The imposition of punitive police by the 
executive on any locahty where innocents also suffer is too 
barbarous to be mentioned. There is no remedy against an 
unjust order in a court of law. 

Executive interference. — Then there are a niunber of res- 
trictions imposed by the administrative rules of various depart- 
ments, such as education and forest, on the liberty of the people 
in which the courts cannot interfere. In fact the separation 
of the judiciarj^ and the executive functions and the coirtrol 
of the judiciar}' in matters of liberties and rights over the exe- 
cutive have been the demands of the Indian National Congress 
and the public men from a very early period. But the govern- 
ment has turned a deaf ear to it. Even the new Eeforms did not 
make any changes in these most important constitutional liber- 
ties. 

Liberty of speech and writing. — The liberty of speech and 
writing is necessarily controlled by the laws of libel, slander or 
defamation (I. P. C. secs 499, , 502), sedition (sec. 124), and 
Press Acts. Liberty does not mean license or abuse, but then 
the restraint imposed must be reasonable. Then liberty of reli- 
gious practices or conscience is also checked by considerations 
of higher morality. Immoral or indecent practices are not 
allowed, nor the blasphemy of other religions (I. P. C. see. 298). 

Liberty of combination. — The liberty of combination or 
association is generally checked in the interests of the general 
stability of the state, by the law of sedition or the law of offences 
against the State (1. P. C. secs. 121 — 130), and by the law of 
offences against Public Tranquility (I. P. C. secs. 141 — 160). 
The provisions of these sections are severer in India than in 
other advanced countries because there is the feeling of suspi- 
cion and distrust between the rulers and the ruled. 
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in the pnst resisted (he snpremaey of the state and actindh' rc- 
bclletl in the interests of Idglicr principles of life., There axe 
also pacifists who arc agaiuf' any war and who refuse to agree 
to and who resi.st its law.s of compulsory conscription. 

Doctrine of resistance . — But in coiinl vies where there i.s an 
indigenou.s tyranu}' or a foreign rule and the government is au 
inesponsible auloeraey, or whcic there aic invidious di.stinctions 
between one class of citizens and others, the doctrine of 
re.sistanec has a great nior.il basis. Whether that resistance 
should be active or passive is a problem for inoinlists as well 
as politicians. It would depend upon certain princijrles of 
violence or non-violence in one case and on ceitairr ueccssitic.s 
of the situation in the other. But resistance will be advocated. 
In India the advocates of both the schools have been 
found : Jl.ahatnra Gandhi and revolutionaries who believed in 
their separate methods from the piont of view of certain prin- 
ciples, and the moderates as well as nationalists or swarajists 
who developed their policies from rrtilitarian or circumstarrtial 
considerations. Gandhi's passive re.sistanec movement in 
South Africa, and ci\dl disobedience movement in India w’ere 
advocated from higher points of \dcw, namely, the equality of 
human rights, arrd the people’s right to rule themselves. The 
state in India has not admitted any of these claims, but it com- 
pels conrpletc obedience to its laws whether the}' are consented 
to or recognised by the people or not. It rejoices in its foreign 
character and its superiority and advocates its right to rule 
India according to its own w'ishes. In India political coucUtions 
are abnormal. But in normal states the right of the state to 
obedience to its laws is based on the necessities of social order, 
and progress. Disobedience or resistance will destroy the public 
order and the habit of obedience on which largely the smooth 
working and welfare of the community ultimately depends. 

Habit of obedience . — There must be a general habit of obe- 
dience to the laws of the country. But. laws are to be changed 
by a constitutional agitation or education of the people. Revo- 
lution or resistance is an extreme medicine for a state. It should 
not become its daily bread. The balance of evil and disorder 
would be greater in a state habituated to (bsobodience or resis- 
tance. Therefore in the larger and idtimatc interests of 
social order and progress it is to be resorted to in extreme cases 
when every other remedy is tried and no other peaceful remedy 
is available. Resistance can never be legal but can be only 
moral. To the resistors the state is not the w'holc community 
and the law is not the wdiole morality. The}^ arc merely parts 
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(if thorn anil aro likely in many inst-ances to go against tke in- 
terests of the community and higher morality. Here arises what 
ts called a conllict of loyalties and it is very difiicult to decide in 
favour of one set of doctrines irrespective of the particular 
eircunist, luces of the conflict. 

Rujht to vote . — The riglit to vote is confined to very few at 
pre^ent in India. Only thirty five millions are entitled to vote 
all over the country. There was no direct election till 1920 
to the Central or Provincial Legislatures. It was only in the 
new Reform Act of 1019 that a direct electorate was created 
for all the bodies. Tire vote is confined to tax-payers of a 
certain amount in various provinces. Tlrcrc arc both riu'al 
and urban constituencies. Tliere is no right to universal suffrage. 
However there was a verypressing demand for it made before the 
Simon Commission of constitutional inquiry. Tlic responsible 
parties and their representatives in India liave also demanded it. 
At present there are communal separate electorates. Most of 
them arc willing to give it up in fiivour of a joint general elec- 
torate with a very few general safeguards if a scheme of uni- 
versal suffrage were adopted. Both males and females are to 
be allowed the right to vote after a certain age. This would ensure 
a sulhcient a representation for every important minority lu 
India. No representation in excess of their numbers or any 
weightage in representation is to he allowed. Population is to 
be the basis of representation. 

liedisiribulioti of pmdnccs and cnllnral aiitonoimj. — Mmo- 
rities are claiming certain other rights or adjustments in India 
and one of them is the right to cultural autonomy largely ex- 
pressed in the demand for the distribution of provinces linguis- 
tically. A general demand for redistribution of provinces has 
been going on from the time of the Partition of Bengal in 1905. 
Just as Bengal did not want its cultural homogeneity to be 
destroyed, so Behar and Orissa, each of them wanted to assert 
it in a separate pro^^nce for themselves. This cultural differen- 
tiation is a very broad fact of Indian life and is manifested in the 
separate languages, literatures, life, and history of the ten or 
twelve provinces of wliich India is composed. - Under this im- 
pulse Orissa, Karnatalta, Andhra, Maharastr.a, Sind and others 
arc claiming a unification of their divided parts and a creation 
of separate administrative proadnees on a linguistic basis. In 
the case of Sind the demand for separation came largely from 
Muslims and therefore it had a communal colouring, hut ulti- 

atel)' it could be traced to the feeling or desire for cultural 
•uomy or protection. There is publicly nobody’s religion 
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in danger in India except the harm caused by surrcptious or 
forcible attempts at conversion, but none of tliem are sanctioned 
by the state. Leading men of India Iiavc accepted tlie need of 
a redistribution of provinces on the following principles. The 
main considerations put forward are a regard for the wishc.s of 
the })eoplo and the linguistic uuit}'^ of the area concerned. 
Geographical, economic and financial considerations are also to 
be noted in dealing with this problem in order that the provin- 
ces may become self-supporting in matters of provincial ad- 
ministration. The present, distribution is not based on any 
principle but on historical accidents of conquest and contiguity. 
It is not oven an administrative measure of efficiency. I'lie 
adoption of the principle of a redistribution of provinces on a 
linguistic basis will make the working of democracy real when 
the public proceedings and public activity, higher education 
and culture uill be carried in the language of the people, and 
according to the wishes of a homogeneous community. Other- 
wise democrac}' in tlie real sense expressing the voice of the 
people will not be able to take a active part in the political affairs 
of their province. The Indian National Congress recognised this 
fact about eight years ago when Congress provinces were or- 
ganised on a linguistic basis. These provinces are not small. 
They contain a population varying from one crore to five or six 
orores each. It would be a t}Tanuy to impose a new language 
on them. Demoerac}* in such a case is an impossibility. The 
people arc not responsible for the maintenance of the present 
system of heterogeneous provinces. If there are more languages 
in one province it is due to a bad distribution of territory. 

Liberty of the Press am} its I'u/we.— -The liberty of the pre.ssis 
a great asset in modern states. It makes the working of democra- 
tic institutions possible by spreading knowledge about home and 
foreign public affairs, and by educating the people in various 
ways as citizens and individuals. Of course like every other 
human institution it. is liable to be misused. But the balance 
in its favour is far greater. It lias roused and maintained tlieir 
national consciousness and patriotism, broadened their sym- 
pathies and outlook and familiouised them vdth other countries 
in the world. In India its importance is greater when people 
have no democratic institutions whicli would really control 
governmental policy and measures. Therefore it becomes the 
duty of the press to criticise them and to expand the views 
and wishes of the people in connection with them. It is also a 
great necessity from the point of view of popular education and 
guidance. There cannot be any over-emphasis on the freedom 
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of t'il> pre^-, in Iniii.i. But in India flic ^wwor and position 
d* the pri,-.- iune been very restiicicd. Tlieic is no rcr.l free- 
diiiu ul t!u‘ Pui'. h is looked domi upon ^^itl! suspicion and 
dl'.t^U'^t !)\ fill {iuvernnient and is controlled in various ty’-js. 
The pre'^ i I India has played a Kieal part in evoldng national 
iiiii'a m-av. and spreading n.ational sentiment. Its grotvtli i> 
imh cheeked bv the fact of a large illiteracy in India. 

Midii'o on Fret PfC'-^und Foreign Rule . — Sir Thomas IMnnui 
in 182'2 in a. minute pointed out the ” Danger of a iree Press 
in India.” It \ias considered to be a serious danger to British 
rule. Muuro sat's British rule is not possible witli a free press 
as the ruled are not his own countrj’inen. A free press 
and the douuuion of the strangers are quite iiicompatiable and 
c.iunot long exist together. A free pi ess would sooner or later 
advocate deliveranec of the countr}' from foreign yoke. It 
would spread amongst the people principle.s of liberty. There- 
fore it could uot be left free with anv regard to the safety of the 
rulers. A licentious press would undermine all respect for 
European character and authority among the Lidians. Such 
were Muuio’s \'icws and he advocated restrictions on the press 
by having a censor and the power of deporting. Tlie Court of 
Directors accepted his views by stating that a free press was only 
proper in a country having a representative constitution. India 
has not and cannot have it. 

R'lji Ram Mohan Roy's views and representations . — On 
the contrary Raja Ram Molian Roy asserted that it was only 
the freedom of the press representing unredressed grievances or 
errors and injustice in an irresponsible svstem of government 
committed by its servants that can chock a sudden revolution 
and make a gradual reform possible. The grounds of discontent 
then do not go deep. He also emphasized the advantages of 
diffusion of knowledge amongst and consequent improve- 
ment of the people. He asserted that free press does not mean 
only bringing the government into contempt or hatred. It 
had valuable functions to perform of spreading enlightenment 
and desire for knowledge, order and peace, toleration a.nd good 
government. India cannot improve or progress without a free 
press. Therefore it must be maintained. 

Tne provisions of the Vernacular Piess Act of 1878 were 
ver}- severe. It required the printer or the publisher of a paper 
to enter into a bond not to print or publish anything likely to 
excite feelings of thsaffectlon towards the Government or anti- 
>' ' between, persons of different races, castes, religions or 
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sects and not to nsc sncli paper for extortion. Tlic amount of 
this bond was to be depo.sited in money or seourities at the order 
of the magi.sfrate. The deposit may be foifeited after a war- 
ning by the Executive. If any one submitted lii.s \niting to an 
officer appointed by the govcrninent before pui)]i<'a1ion no bond 
was demanried. The Act also cnipowcied tlie local government 
to seize seditious books, pampldct.s, etc., and to prohibit tl eir 
circulation. 

Kcpcal of the Art of 1878. — In this Act ever}- action was 
taken by the Executive, and no judicial court was allowed to 
try its legality. But there being strong opposition to the Act 
it was not miK:h enforced and in 1881 Lord Ripon gtit it repealed, 
stating that circumstances no longer ju.stified the Act. 
On the contrary Sir IVilliam Hunter ste.tcd on behalf of the 
government, “ For after all, it was the chief organ of represen- 
tation in India, and never l)ofore was so serious a desire evinced 
by the government to give representative institutions a fair trial. 
The Indian Pres.s wa.s a Parliament always in session, and to 
which every native was eligible who had anything to say that 
was worthy of being heard.” and ” now it could not be denied 
that the action of a Iri-ee Prc-ss among densely ignorant masses 
was attended with some peril. But the only true icmedy for 
the dangons of popular ignorance was the spread of popular 
education.” 

Statutory new restrictions. After the severe plague policy 

and Hand murder (1897) in Poona the government introduced 
changes in the law affecting the press in 1898. They amended 
the sections 124A and DOS of Indian Penal Code and introduced 
a new section 102 of Criminal Procedure Code. These related 
to sedition, enmity and disaffection, and personal securit)' 
proceedings. They aroused the greatest opposition in the 
public and in tlie Imperial Council. But no heed was paid to 
it. Porvers were given to District Jlagistrates and the Magis- 
trates of the first class which were foimely possessed only by 
Session Courts. Thus prosecutors became the real judges of the 
charges made. ” To bring or to attempt, to bring into liatred or 
contempt the Govermnent of India est.ablished by tlie law ” was 
made a crime by the amendment of 12‘IA. Securities for good 
behaviour were authorised for any seditious matter and any 
matter punishable imder 153 A (wliich related to hatred or en- 
mity between classes) and other matters. 

In 1908 came the Newspapers (Incitement to offences) 
Act. It was designed to prevent incitements to murder and 
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,r uil.i,. .•> ...nmuiiei! by ncwf-pitj-cri-.. It, sf-tiotioricil tU' 
!..ikiiiin- ..1 .1 On tin- ina-rii-'torial onit-r 

:.ituu- no Inn, iff (li'clunuion Itv liif ])rfs,s nilowd.^ IfiH 
[lU'cc (it !> ijinLitidii ciinu’ imniwliiitely aftiT tlu' r'-voltitionaiy 
uii‘iu|.t m till' MuzatTiujinr mnrdcr Tim Partition lisd 

led to i!i<' riM- of .in e-xtromist inovoiimnt, iiiul strong oxprrsnors*; 
ot |i>iuiial Opinions, Ijorii Miuto t-aiil Inilii’ is not ripe fof 
i:oni])ii’ti‘ fn'i'iiom of the pres.s. ’ lie poiuteil to the fle.sirahilil} 
of .1 }.',‘u(‘ral I’rc.ss .\i'f wiiieli was passed in 1910 hy Lord Jlar- 
dmue's government in the iiew Lonneiis under the Morle) 
Reforms. Though tlie peoplc'.s re[)jesentfitive spoke vehemen- 
tly .ig.iin.sl its provision.s they (e.veejil two} ijuietly voted lor the 
Bill. Lord Siiilm Imd piloted the Bill as the Law Meinhcr. If 
demanded a .seenrity to he deposited from everj- keejier of the 
presft. It was to he forfeited in casi- any of the ofl’enees mention- 
ed in section 4 of the Pre.ss Act waseomniitted. Tlie section tytts 
enormously wide and could make impossihle any free cxjires.siou 
of honest and re.isonahlo opinion or criticism ahont government- 
nuitter.s. It could bring under its force any matter or writing 
good, or bad, and call it incitcmciii to olTeiiees even by implica- 
tion against the government and its measures tiud .-ervants. 
Similar provisions were made again.st new.spapers. After tlio 
forfeiture, a fredi declaration and n fre.-.h seenrity were demand- 
ed, Even the printing jire.ss was forfeited. Some powers <>f 
control were akso given to Cnstnms ofiieei.sand Postal authorities. 


The orders under the Act were purely executive, dhere 
was no appeal against them. The Press ,{ct (lUlO) was very 
freely used till it- was repealed in the fiT«l Legislative A.s.sembiy 
in 1923 under the new reforms. 


Rrslnclions on ihc lilicriy of llic Prcn? in Indin . — The laws 
affecting the press and restiieting its activity and free printing 
.and expression of opinion are liowever still n’uuiy and coinjihen- 
ted. There arc ordinary law.s. .such as tliosc of .sedition, libel, 
blasphemy and contempt of court which also aflect the press. 
But there arc also special laws which are in operation against 
the press at the present moment and affect its svorking. They 
arc (1) The Indian Press (Emergency Power.s) Act of 1931 as 
amended by the Crimin.al Law (Ame'ndmont)Act of 1932, and 
the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1934 . (2) the 
States' Protection Act of 1934, (3) the Princes Protection Act 
of 1932 and (4) the Foreign Belations Act of 1932. 


^ The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 is an act 
i, "ide against the publication of matters inciting to or en- 

a 'i 
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coitraging murder on violence. The criminal Law (Amendinent) 
Act of 1932 however changed its scope to one for ‘ the better 
control of the pre-ss.’ This gave enormous power of control 
over the press to the excentive without any defined limits. 
It increased the .scope of oflences and added to their li.st and re- 
moved them from the ordinary law of the land, from tlie or- 
dinary courts and from the ordinarj’ legal procedure. The 
offences wore not to bo tried in the regular way in ordinar)’ cour.se 
under the ordinary legal procedure. Judicial procedure and 
judicial decision were sub.stituted by executive action. The 
States’ Protection Act (1934) also amended the Indian Prc.ss 
(Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 by creating new offences. It 
has made punishable the bringing into hatred or contempt of 
exciting disaffection towards the administration established in 
any state in India. It has also adopted special executive pro- 
cedure in place of ordinary judicial procedure. 

The Bengal Crimin.al Law (.\mendment) Act of 1934 has by 
its press clauses still further extended the li.st of offences. It 
prohibits the publication of certain news tending to excite sym- 
pathy with or secure adherents to the terrorist mrvement under 
the orders of local government. 

The Foreign Bclations Act of 1932 makes pm ishable the 
publication of any matter defamator}' of a ruler of a state outside 
or adjoining India or of the comsort or .son or principal minis- 
ter of such ruler and tending to prejudice the mainten.ance of’ 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s goveinment and the 
government of such state. 

The characteristics of the new Press laws are (1) takitig of 
security from a ne^\' press at the discretion of the magistrate, 
(2) substituting executive action for judicial decision in a long 
series of offences cre.atcd by the new special laws, (3) making the 
clauses too wide and thus rendering ai)penls largely infiuctuous, 
(4) depriving the High Court of its appellate light of jurisdiction 
in revising the order of the magi.strate in regard to the amount 
of the securities and (5) making punishments severe and forfei- 
tures drastic. 

As a consequence of these acts a strong censorship has result- 
ed on the proceedings of the law courts or legislative bodies 
being publi.shed in newspapers. Statements and speech c.s made 
there are not allowed to be published, and if made are punished 
at the instance of the executive. Thus there is no privilege given 
to the press in publishing these proceecbngs of the law courts 
and legislative asesemblies. In England no action is maintain- 
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i.nii til" otiit'r Is Ifki A n-liuino to im-itfincnt of di'-affeciirn 
(lificK'iit sections of vjirioiis f-nnnunnitics. Liii.cr 
I’iJ A. tin- (oivernmeiit is tlie judjzf n't to wlietlicr it is kronpit 
into routeiupt or ridicule. Tlien>fore the stroncer llif nynl.i- 
tion is for .«elf- 7 oven\iiicnt the creator is the numlier of 
tioTis for sedition and tlic arciiter tlte truth, tlie prec.ter the Inx’ 
for the jiurposp of sedition, and the more indliful n pcr.sonisin 
tlie statement of" iiri])ro])eruct.s of the Government, the pwater 
tlie penalty are incurred under section 121 A. Be.-Kie.s 
those restrictions on the press, there are the Sea Customs 
and the Po.st Office Acts which interfere in the ciicnlation <>1 
printed matter in the conntr,*. 


•1. OUlt 1.0C.-VL BKLF-GOVERNAIEKT. 

Its objects . — Local Self-Government ercates civic spnit and 
consciousness and votinp c.apacily. It. i.s a training in denio- 
cratic. forms of government. Consequently the Central or 
Provincial governments hav,* allocated some jiowers of adtninis- 
TTOtion to localities, sncli as villages, towns, citic.s. districts tuid 
suh-districts. so that the people in those loc.alities may learn to 
mansrge and to control some alhrirs of local .administration, and 
thus to acquire an c.vperience in the art of self-government to 
a limited e.vicnt, India posse...sed this svstem of local sclf- 
govermnent in viliuges and towns from very iuicieut times. 
Alany of the puhlic fnnction.s were managed bv them without 
any interference from the Centra! Govcriiinent*in their Grania- 
panchay.ats and iS'ag.rras.abhas. Since the British rule c.anic to 
Jie est.ablishoil a new form of self-government ba«ed on elective 
-c has been established in cities and townSj districts and 
icts, and now in villages. Alunicipalities and Local 
hav e come to be instituted in some places and later 
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oil tliese institutions liave been extended to other towns and 
localities. The system of government adopted in the beginning 
was more official and less popular, more or less as a state 
department. But gradually the powers have been handed over 
to the people. Villages which were deprived of their self- 
governing powers are now getting them back in accordance 
vnth the recommendations of the dlontagu Reforms in the 
form of new village panchayats. 

Lord Ripon's Resolution. — It was Lord Ripon in 1882 who 
laid down the principles of local self-government on the basis 
of decentralisation with the aim of creating a greater associa- 
tion of the people in the task.s and respoin.ibilities of a civilised 
administration and also of developing an instrument of political 
and poprdar education. These were to be the small beginnings 
of an independent political life in India, ^vliich while giving 
experience would result gradually in greater efficiency in 
administrative powers and tact. The Resolution .of Lord Ripon 
was embodied in Local Self-Government Acts of 1883-1885. But 
their provisions were drafted in a conservative or retrograde 
spirit by the Provincial govermnents. Official control in the 
shape of nominated or official chairmen and of large nominations 
of members remained. The Collector’s sanction was necessary 
in many matters. He could interfere in a number of them. 
The principle of election was however introduced. 

Becantralisalion Commission. — In 1910 the Decentralisation 
Commission recommnended a substantial elected majority 
and an elected chairman and the giving of more powers and more 
liberty hi their svork, because upfcil then the system had worked 
mainly as a state dep.artment. There was very little genuine 
popular interest created in these bodies because of the great 
official control. The Decentralisation Commission endorsed 
this fact. Later on Lord Hartlingc’s Government in 1915 
published a Resolution on Local Self-government. It recomm- 
mended elected majorities and non-official presidents and great- 
er freedom in regard to taxation, framing of budgets and control 
over establishments, etc. It was however left to the Montford 
report to make the bold recommendation that “ there should 
be as iar as possible complete popular control in local bodies 
and the largest possible independence for them of outside 
control.” 

Resolution of 1918. — A Resolution relating to Local Self- 
government was issued by the Government of India in 1918 
recoimncnding a gradual removal of all unnecessarj^ official 
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I’ort Trtist'. 

i;ai frafiK of. • The unit <if i-elf-eoVrrliJlU'i'i *'* 
uri>ati urt’.S'^ i- tiie !nuiiii’ij»,i!u y. The ftuporasitjn*^ of ifoutho}* 
C.ik-utia uU'i Mmtr.it- have b* tut ore.uiiM-i! e.U'h inuler a repnrute 
act :ui(! each ivitli it ' own tli'ilnite niu! [irivilcye''. Tityrt 

arv 72H luiKiieijj.ihtti'' iu Briti'-li Itaiia to ihiy. varynui in -‘•is’*’- 
(tcneraily .HpctiV.th'.' It ]i. e, of the urban jvij.niation 5 kii--'-' 0 -s 

miiiiifip.il fr.uiriiwf'. Then' i-.n(‘W!i !n.tit»ntyoft'lf'ptti]nKn4’"!'-. 

'Hie tnnnirijiul function'' may 
divnie i into (1) oh]io<ibiry anti (2) ojition.sl, i'hcy ndatc 
to public vdVty, iie.ihh. convcniciu r- ittui invlsnctifiii. Th'' ob- 
lin.ttorv runcliiHi'. are li'/ntin'j. \\.it«'rin" awi oh'ujnini; <'f public 

slrt'Cts, CKii’ijtni-iiiiu" htc^. water ''uppiy. renioviu*^ ob-tructiou. 

rcet-.ierim' birth'-' .iiul d-uth-.. public varriu.rtivtu. luu’.nlninjn? 
public htiipit-iK. and di-'pcn-virie--, punidiii" nn'ilicn! rcliel, 
ni.iintaiuing prim. try 'chool-. ptovidins: itpeii.tl niedic.Tl aid and 
ucconumHlatioij for the .'-irk in time of the oiilbreak of dituyeron'i 
ami ailoptimi me.iMUe', lo Mipprt >■ . anti previ'n! the r*'- 
eurrcm-e of (he div'a''C-., Optional functious relate to con^tn^<‘t- 
it)" ami lu.diilaiuine pnblie works ttardem. librariet). nmsenins, 
asylmm, ilinTniit'-hahi''. ruad'dde tree< etc. 

Mnmcip'il Fiauare.— -The hoiuees of nuuiicipal fiUaneo 
arc fourfold. (1) Ta.xe-t on trarle. such ai; octroi .iutiee, ter- 
minal taxes and tolls. ('2) Taxes on piopert v. Mieh ns lioti.so.s and 
their sites, (tl) Taxe.s on perrons, carrying on profe.ssions 
trades, and oailings, on pilgrims, menials, domestic servants, 
and (4) fees and licenser. Fees arc levied for specific ser'-iecs 
icudered. s’ach as scavenging fees tind for purposes of regulation 
such as licenses for music, vehicles, dogs and other animals. 

Tlie Provincial governments have the ultimate power of 
superseding, suspending or abolishing a municipality-. Tliev 
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can compel the appointment of health officers and engineers. 
They can also intervene in the administration if it affects human 
life, health, safety or public tranquillity. 

Cantonments , — Cantonments are areas outside municipal 
administrative limits. They are administered by elected can- 
tonment boards \vith official presidents and are imder the final 
control of the Army Department of the Government of India. 

District and Tahtk Boards . — District and Taluk Boards 
carry on similar work in rural areas. The majority of members 
are elected on a franchise which is 3.2 p. c. of the popidation. 
Communal electorates are also provided for Muhammadans. 
The government uses the power of nomination to secure repre- 
sentation for other minorities. They elect their own chairmen. 
Their functions are similar to those of municipalities and the 
government exercises similar powers of control and intervention. 

Taluk or circle boards exist in all provinces except in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. They are subordinate to 
district boards. They are mainly composed of elected members 
and as a rule elect their own chairmen. There are 207 district 
boards and 584 subordinate boards tliroughout British India. 
Their main source of income is a tax or cess on the annual 
value of the land. There are taxes on professional men and tolls 
on vehicles. There are also government gi'ants. Their princi- 
pal objects of expenditure are education, civil works, such as 
roads, bridges, tanks, and medical relief. 

Village PancJiayals . — The old autonomy of the \dllage 
disappeared owing to the establishment of local civil and crimi- 
nal courts, new revenue and political organisation, and rapid 
and easy means of communication. The village panchayats and 
their corporate spirit decayed in consequence of the policy of 
administrative centralisation. Instead of work for the common 
good there developed feuds and factiousness. The village 
functionaries, the headman, the accountant and the watchman, 
are now paid by and responsible to the central government. 

The Decentralisation Commission of 1910 recommended the 
creation of callage panchayats. The Government of India in 
1915 laid down certain guiding principles. The Eesolution 
on Local Self-government of 1918 laid special emphasis on the 
need of developing the corporate life of the \uUage as a step to 
the growth of self-governing institutions. New Village Pancha- 
yat Acts and village uplift movement have helped the village 
awakening. ViUage panchayats are set up imder special 
Village Panchayat Acts after 1919. The idllage panchayat or 
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rinm in>,ir.i i' an .ittempt to devplup s'^U'-government in Uic 
ili.iic If iia-- juristliclion over a village or a group of village?- 
It' < ’iii'i fuie ?ion IS to look after «uc!i nuitters as sanitation, 
.'.••IK iiiinwr ro.id.-'. schools, di-'pensiiries. In some provinces 
1 .h'l!- \!i'i pcTtv crimiiial and civil case.s, 

Kv ■■pt in tiie I'niteil Provinces their memher.s are ahnost 
t ! • t-‘ 1. But tlenr pro^reas K slow and not -sitisfactoiv'. because 
ulLsuc-, lo^t their old org.fiiic unity ntid vitality under 

t’c' pn--.'ure of the BritHh revenue, judici.'l and police itdminis- 
ir.iti./ii. There i^ aKo in some places niemal apathy, want ot 
< hanicter. iiitcilmeiice and literacy, and prc=ence of t-a.-sto and 
communal fcelinus and cla.-s jealotisies of powerful landlords. 
There K .a ureat protective, ctirafivo and constructive t’.'ork 
!>y government nceess.trv in villages for the success oi 
pauchayat-. 

Po't Z’rtt*./'-'. --The Port Trusts are managed by boards of 
e imim"ioners ami are controlled by the Grivernincnt of India, 

Coivhfioii of Loc-nl Govcrtioani' . — The progress of local self- 
government ha> iiot been satisfactory. 'J'hcre is no efficient 
and tr.aiued staff. There is alack of public spirit and active civic 
character amongst pe.)pie and elected members, and therefore 
a misuse of power for selfish <ir cornipt ptirposes. There arc 
alsj conimun'il and sectional difierence.*. Their resources are 
also limited. 

-r. IXDIAXIBATIOX OF PUBLIC SERVICES. 

-Ic; of 1P3.J and Piochnnahon of ISaS. Indianbation. of 
higher Public Services of fomp.ar.rtivoly superior responsibility 
aud emolumeum has been the cry of Iiidians for a verv* long time. 
The .Vet of 1833 renuivcd the bar of religion, place of birth, 
do.scent or colour, in the holding of .auv office or employment 
under the CVjinp.iny. The Act of 1 S-j, 3 and the Proclamation of 
18 -jS throv.- open all po^ts to British citizens of whatever race or 
creed. But the competitive elimination instituted in ISuS 
v,-h!ch w,as to qualify them for these Covenanted po^ts was held 
in England acrovding to the Indian Service Act of 1801. The 
posts were schetluled. ..Us a consequence till 1871 unit' one 
Indian had .=ucceeded in getting into the service. The condi- 
tions about age and tbe place of exaniiaatiou were risid. Thus 
though it was laid down that no Indian was to be excluded 
from any government- po=t in Indi.a still the higher posts were 
resert ed for those who competed under the above conditions, 
thus ' brealdne to the heart the words of promise uttered to the 
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ear ’ in the famous words of Lord Lytton (1878). The Act of 
1870 recognised the expedienc)' of creating “ additional facilities 
for the employment of natives of proved merit and ability ” in 
some of the posts reserved for the Covenanted Service. 

Slatulory Civil Service Jiegulations . — But the actual rules 
came into existence after much pressure in 1879 in the form of 
Statutory Civil Service Regulations. The appointments which 
were to be one-sixth were to be made for ten years. Candi- 
dates being recruited in India by nomination. It did not prove 
a success. The government was not serious and trustful about 
it. During 1879-1889 only 60 Indians were appointed. 

Aitclieson Commission . — In 1886 a Public Service Commission 
was appointed under the presidentship of Sir Charles Aitcheson. 
It recommended the division of services into Imperial, Provincial 
and Subordinate branches. To the Indian Civil Servdee were to be 
appointed by the Secretary of State only those who competed 
in the Civil Service Examination in England. The Commission 
refused to accept the suggestion of the holding of simultaneous 
examinations both in England and India. The one-sixth 
number of posts which were reserved for Statutory Civul Ser- 
vice according to 1879 Rules were to be filled from the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service posts in India by nomination and promo- 
tion. From the very first (1885) the Indian National Congress 
pressed for simultaneous examinations of the I. C. S. to be held 
in India, and the raising of the age of the candidate. Tlie 
House of Commons passed a resolution in 1893 recommend- 
ing the holding of simultaneous examinations. But the Govern- 
ment of India did not carry it out. The Aitcheson Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were put in force in 1895 and continued 
for a long time till 1912. Sir John Strachey wrote “ Let there 
be no hypocrisy about our intention to keep in the hands of our 
own people those executive posts and there are not very many 
of them, on which, and on our political and military power, 
our actual hold of the country depends.” Roughly there was 
one Indian for every ten Englishmen appointed for higher posts. 
This state was very unsatisfactory. On account of the increase 
of the work of administration in the shape of new functions 
and increased activities new services were created to administer 
specialised departments. They related to public works, agri- 
culture, education, posts and telegraphs, police, jails, public 
health, civil hospitals, forest, survey of India. These ser- 
vices are also divided in three grades, Imperial, Provdncial and 
Subordinate. 

21 
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I}-Itn(itoi> — lu 1912. II Fiililic Service Coniiiiis 

■vion tt.is ajipuiiued under tin; pTChident-'-liip of Lord Iplnijiton 
m -Mr U. K. Gokhalewas a member. It made its recom- 

ineudatiiiu's in 191.J. Imt the report was published in 1917 owing 
to the tite.ir War which .started in 1911. By that time its le- 
comineudations had lo^t their value and become obsolete owing 
to the new atino->phcre of political ideals and national demands. 
It had re<’oninK'nded three classes of services, and the reset' a- 
tion of certiiu Inghcr posts in security departments to Engli-di- 
metx .ind in the remaining services the jiercentage of Indians 
to be fived. Its assumption was that the British rc-sponsihiliU 
for India requires a prcpomleratiug jiroportion of British officers 
in the security service.-.. 

dion'/ord licjMrt. — But the Declaration of .August 191 <, 
and the Montford recommendations gave a nc'v turn to the 
qiie.stion of the Indiansation of public .services. It was declared 
that " policy of His .Afajc.sty’s government with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord is that of the increas- 
ing as.sociation of Indians in every branch of the administration, 
and the gradual development of .self-governing institutions, 
with a '"iew to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in India.” Excluding the appointment of one executive 
councillor in the Central Government and one each in the Pro- 
vincial Governments aftru dlorley Reforms in 1910, no oppior- 
tunities of dealing 'vith the diflicultica of administration and d.ay 
TO day details of business were given to ludi,ans Responsible 
government w’ouid be impossible witbotit people's taking a 
gre.ater part in the jmblic services. Tlierefore the diontford 
Report recommended an increasing proportion of Indians in 
the services which were to be substanrially Indian in personnel. 
The attempt was to be made to mamtain ‘‘ the qualities of 
courage, leadership, decision, fixity of pmqioae. detached judge- 
ment and integrity." But there was expiessed no desire to do 
away w'itli the British element in the services. In some ser'dees 
and even as a whole its pre.scnce was considered essential and 
desirable. But all distinctions based on race were to be re- 
moved from the service regul.ations. 33 per cent of the superior 
posts were to be recruited in India and this percentage was to 
be increased by II per cent annually till a new commission 
examined the problem again. A number of recommendations 
in favour of higher pay. pension, leave, expatriation allowances 
to European services were made. It was definitely stated “ we 
are no longer seeking to govern a subject race by means of 
set\ ices . we are seeking to make the Indian people self-govern- 
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ing. To tliis end we believe that tlie continued presence of the 
English olEcer is vital, and we intend to act on that belief.” 
A permanent Public Ser\’ice Commission of more than five 
persons was appointed to recruit and control the public services 
in India. The interests of Europeans in the Civil Services 
were regulated and protected in matter of service, pay and 
allowance, discipline and conduct by the Secretary of State. 

The government of India Act of 1919 enacted that every 
person in the Civil Service of the Cromi in India held office 
during His jMajesty’s pleasure and that no person might be 
dismissed by any authority subordinate to that by which he 
was appointed. Rights of redress and appeal were given to 
him. 

Lee Commission . — In 1924 the Lee Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the position and grievances of Indian Civil 
Servants after the Reforms. Its recommendations were op- . 
posed by the Legislative i\ssembly, b\it were carried out by the 
Government. It tried to protect their interests, recommended 
higher pays, allowances, pensions, travelling expenses and 
conditions of service. Tlie proportion of Indians and Europeans 
in the I. C. S. was fixed to be equal. The increase in pay and 
pensions amounted to one crore and a half. It also provided 
that the Secretar}^ of State in Council should continue to appoint 
and control the jUl-India officers of only four services, namely 
the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, the Irrigation 
Branch of the Indian Sermce of Engineers, and the Indian 
Forest Service (outside Bomba)’ and Burma), while as regards 
services like the Indian Educational, Agricultural, Veterinary, 
Forest aud Engineering (Roads and building branches), their 
recruitment on an .All-India basis .should be stopped and they 
should be made provincial aud placed under the control of 
ministers. 

As regards the Indian Medical Service the Royal Commi- • 
ssion on superior services in Indi.a recommended that every 
province should appoint in its medical department a certain 
number of officers lent from the medical department of the 
array in Lidia. 

The Indian Civil Service is to be half Indian aud half Briti.sh 
by 1939 and similarly the Indian Police Service by 1949. 

The I. G. S . — The Indian Civil Sendee consists of about 1,000 
men who are responsible for the general direction and control 
of the civil administration. A selected few become governors, 
or members of the Executive Councils, or secretaries to govern- 
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tkeui. British Indian *Vrmy and Naty are organised as a tving 
ur a part of the Imperial Jlilitary organisation. No doubt 
it is an cfliaeut organisation, but it has no place in a Swaraj 
governmem. Dominion Status involves a full control of the 
Dominion .Vrmy. It means an Indian Army officered by Indians 
and onlruilcd by the Dominion Government of India, Other- 
wi-,e self-government would be an unreality aud an impossibility, 
if the army which is one of the ciiief arms and bases of the state, 
wore to remain in foreign hands and under foreign control for a 
long time. 

Riylil of hulians iicgleclcd. — ^Tbc process of Indianisation 
of the army has been verj' much neglected. But now the pro- 
ces.s toward self-government has begun and therefore wc ex- 
pect a rapid indianisation of the Army and its control by the 
Dominion Government of India. Even now the control over 
the Indian Army consisting of the British and Indian .sections 
can be transferred to Indian Government and a new expert 
council or committee of defence be created for advice and 
guidance, attached to a Cabinet member representing the 
defence portfolio in the Central Government of India. The 
powers of the Indian Legislature in the matter of defence arc nil 
as regards e.xjionditnre, policy or organisation. The govern- 
ment has very reluctantly admitted the eight units .scheme. 
They liavc rejected the sound .and advanced jiropo.snls of the 
Sir Andrew Skeen Committee (1027) about rapid Indianisation. 
The government lioc.s not .seem to be scrion.s about Indianisa- 
tion, and on the other band wc want to be .self-contained 
in military matters. But it innst be made clear tlial the grant- 
or responsililo govermuent to the colonies did not depend in the 
past on the capacity of the doiniiuoim to maintain internal peace 
and order or to protect thcmselvca against foreign invasion. 
However India nui.st prepare henself (o take over the defence 
of the eonntry as early as possiltle. 

Iinp:ntd inli’r/i'rrncc ovd control. — There is a ceneral inter- 
ference made iiy the inilitary authorities in England. Tliey 
■ e.y. n-lnetant to give greater freedom to the (tovermnenf of 
hi Committee of 1019 ob'-erved ’"we are 
cW \ ' ' evidence of tlie continued reluctance of the 

e" ' y-’*‘ bmpiisii into the liand.s of the (tovernmeni of 

j '111 in the adininistratioii of the army, evi'ii 
'.'•onid 1»‘ done without comjiromi.sing the 
for -ss or conf r.ivcuinn liie sound 

j.iobleia of pinitv in military jiolicy. We arc ...trongly 
inctiem in its emo.r latitude sinnihl be allowed to tlm 
eoiupetit ive recruit mei 
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Governor-General in Council and the Commander-in-chief in 
India in matters affecting internal military Administration.'’ 
Sir Purshottamdas Thaknrdas who wa.s a niemher of Lord 
Inchoape’s Committee on Retrenchment of military expenditure 
in 1922 observed “ this interference of the Secretary of State 
is not confined to questions of Imperial interests or to bread 
lines of policy, but extends to such administrative details as the 
comforts of British soldiers or the emolumerrts of officers." 

Suhonlinaiion of ci\>U to military authorities — There is a 
sort of complete subordination of the civil to mrlitary authorities 
in India, and of both to the War office and the Cernmittee of 
Imperial Defence in England, while on the contrary we want the 
civil authority in India to dominate the military authorities. 
There .should be no outside intereferenee in our scheme of defence 
and nrilitary policy, iffontford Report clearly states the govern- 
ment’s ideas on the subject " the responsibility for India's 
defence is the ultimate biudcn which rests on the Government 
of India, and it is the last dut)* of all which can be committed 
to inexperienced or unskilful hands. So long as India depends 
for her internal and external security upon the army and nary 
of the United Kingdom, the measure of self-deterndnation which 
she enjoys must bo inevitabty lirrited. We cannot think that 
Parliament would consent to the employment of British 
arms in support of a policy over which it had no control and 
of which it nright disapprove. The defence of India is an im- 
perial question ; and for this reason the government of India 
must retain both the power and moans of clischargirrg its respon- 
sibilities for the defence of the country and to the Empire as a 
whole.” But who stands in the way of our acquiring experience 
and skill of military matters ? No attenrpt was made to train 
Indians till late to officer the Indian armies and now the attempt 
is very half-hearted and distrustful under a false plea of want 
of proper men. Skeen Committee of 1927 has shown the falsity 
of such allegations, but its sound recommendations of greater 
and rapid Indiani.sation have been obstinately rejected, and 
what it has condemned has been approved and followed. 

Preferential treatment of some classes and races. — Tliere 
was alwavs preference shown in the past in the arms’ rules to 
“ ever)' European or East Indian subject of His Majesty.” 
This was the privilege of possessing ordinar}' sporting arms and 
ammunition without a license. Then although there was no 
statutory prohibition on the enrolment of Indians in the volun- 
teer force, only a small number of Christian were admitted as 
members of the volunteer corps and other Indians were in prac- 
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tt<i- i;(.-n<Tal!v nut onrolk'd. Again Indians w<-rf‘ dtgikd lln- 
riLiiit ta bi'ur arms in dolVm-f of linrir country and <-xr!iidfd 
t'ri.m file ( 'Kuiiuvnnined rank*' of the army. A!i()i)t the ^re.-uioti 
of .1 citi/'a. ariiiv tlien* wa*: no tlntniiid till nrt'T the kJreat War. 
Now fo r. !s the Indian 'IVrritorinl Forei- Art iu Ii*2d. 

Brfor.- it i\a-> [itv^ed tin' Indian.s were fully tii^^arined by bh<’ 
Arms Alt of i^”f< under LytloiiA Vieeroyiilly. 

/a //!Aorw.(/.--Thi‘i new art is suppusorl to cteate a 
siH-otid hue of defence and a citizen ariny and evoke a hjiirit of 
j.elf defence and military life .inumgst the people. I'ntil now 
the "eneral nnmhood of the roumrt' has been n-fiised military 
twminrr. Tlie people who cniiK’ witii a citizen .spirit were 
disallowed. The nation ns a whole was eonipletcly di<aitnrd 
as stated above in 1878 when the crown assinned the title of 
Kaiaer-i-IIitul or th'- Emperor of India. Foreign commonitic'S. 
Anulo-Indians. Evir.isians. Chrislbiis and others because of their 
race, relitiion and anti-national outlook were freely given licenses 
to carry and to u^e arm.s as a ])rceaufion against any ri.sing of 
the people. The Indian portion of the army has been largely 
recruited from frontier tribes, from Nepal and from the I'tinjab. 
Tliey were oflicially called " martial racc.s.” The Indian soldier 
so reunited is not given education in higher military warfare, 
tacties and leadership as a commissioned officer, nor in patrio- 
tism or intelligent citizenship. He is earefnllv guarded from 
national .sjnnpathies. He has no cause to fight. He is a mere 
servant obeying a master without any other consciousness 
behind. 

India's right ov/I India's jieril. — Such soulless inercciiary 
army can not be a substitute for a national armv which is a 
necessity in a fully responsible India. It imi.st become a .self- 
contained and selhorgauised unit of the national goveinment. 
AH its wings from submarines to aeroplane.*; and methods of 
I'-arfare must be fully equipped by and known to Indian.s. 

a only our self-government will become a rwtiity. Britain 
ohr military initi.alive. It inu.st now hand it hack to 

by traiiring our defence forces rapidiv. This involves a 
.ansition period, but extreme slowness based on distrust or 
false ideas of people's incapacity cannot give us a real national 
army. The whole of xVsia is now nationally armed with a citi- 
zen spirit and with modern weapons and methods of warfare, 
manufactories of arms and munitions and schools and colleges 
for higher militarv- training and science. We alone in Asia are 
compelled to remain unarmed, unequipped, and unscientific 
in this atmosphere of a new Asia and a military Emropc. Even 
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llll,l■.tr,'tl•.Il Fruni l.sf.l iiu' iniUt-uy jniniilfcr of tlso Vifi-roy ^ 
.tiimil u , (. r.iluc! iiiro«{:li whom th<- Mipicnic control of 

''ll' L'i'.rr'i 'i' i! of iudiii over tlic troops vns twcrci^rd. 

j)o iili 1 . I I, II' niilitnrv (ioparliin'iif junl tie* con'.titntioii- 

i! i 111- o! (lie \ K ero\- on arniv qiicsiion-'. 'I'in' cotntiwiii'icr- 

"I V ,1 ' s'ln \|,,l^ rc-.pi)nsiltlc for ptoinotioii. discipline 
'iii.em"s( of troop- wiis ,ippoint<*,| us cv:t ruordinurv iiictnltcr 
o'* le I I lie il .ind s'l null'd u r.ink next lotiiut of the \ if croyntid 
■ 1 1- - ipi'iior to tiiiit of the iinlituiy nicnthcr. Tliis h'cl to 
.11 Milct let iveen the lutlit iry Hcerct.iriiil and the titiiiy h<‘ad- 
')iut<'rs. The ( I'li'ii indcr-iJi-i'liicf intd to liriiiir his jiroposal't 
t I the c ciiimI throiioli tiic luilit irv tnemher. an officet ol lotvcr 
ri’ih Lord Kitehtii'r u';:- ao.’imst tiiis yy.stcm, vthilc Jjord 
I supimrlcil It. for III' did not want to pivc np the f-tijito- 
lui y of (ivil power ami its treed of imlcpciidcnt military ad- 
Mt'c. The Fecrotary of Stale piopuscd a way out of tae 
difl’if'tilty Iry pl.ii iny imdei the coimol of a militaiy oflirer (wlio 
was to lie an ordinary nieniher of the f'onncil) eorttiin hraneltc.'t 
of .trtny administration, .stieh as provisions, clot hiiii.'. ordiiiiiiice. 
medical stores, lint the tippointinent of the ofiicer created diffi- 
enltiort and Lord Curzon re.strined in 19 ( 15 . 

All the defence force.s are tinder the coinnitiiulcr-in-chief 
who is also now the army inemher of the eovernor eeneral's exe- 
cutive council. 

In 1897 the army reserve .system was adopted. In 1921 the 
army was rcoreanisccl and .strengthened, and additions of air 
forces, mechanical transport, and manufactories of arms and 
munitions were made. The Indian Army Air Torco came 
into existence in 1922. The great demand of Indians is for the 
rapid indianisiition of eonnnissioned ranks of the regular army. 
There are two main categories of officers in the Indian army, 
one holding the Viceroy’s ('oinmissiou and the other the King’-s 
commission. Tlic former have a limited status and jiower of 
command. They are mostly promoted from the tanks. Indians 
are appointed to them. But before the war no Indians were 
appointed to the King’s commission. They are now (since 
1918) grouted to Indians who qualify themselves as cadets in 
the Boyal Military College at Sandliur.st. Woolwich and Cranwcll. 
An Indian nmst pass through Sandhurst in order to obtain a 
full miliary career on terms of absolute equality with the Bii- 
tish officers. Forty two vacancies in all arc now reserved for 
Indians. There has been a demand for an Indian Sandlmnst 
from the Legislative Assemblj-, The government appointed a 
committee in 1925 under Sir Andrew Skeen to inquire into 
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i'\ Ih.iiiii- (in S'-u lht‘ of Imlinu S»)U- 

.i'iiii'i i'l i ' * ■' -nuj til*' ojH'iDiit; *>{ till lirAivio'-i to holifr.^. ^ A-* 

I if-uii 1 .usir of slu' Uomid Tftlilo CoitfiTcin'o di'lii ni’tioiif- 

1 in n 111" ol liKiiiiiiisiiiiin w;i'« in wld'h :» 

'Kill lit irii"^ in till* iiuii.m army )<• 1j*' IiiiiifUii'-i’o s-nd tU’ 
111'.’, ■' uii.iki III iilini'i'.in till' military (‘(illfoc ill India v.ar {ixti! 
.it iiir!', Til*' {iiiii-ui military iKadt my v.a*- ojunud at iJiliia 
Duu m Ol tuiiiT I'.io'J ami o doini: lli<‘ niilil.'ity fiaijiing "frl: 
ii’ t'li .'i.u.iiliu't tvjn'. Sim-i' ili'-ii it i.i tnuniii!.' Indians as 
• 'liii IT' fur till' aniiy, 

Cl’js'niiraltni, ri/’/orcr-'. -The Indian Army ofio-iiay I'uiisistsof 
(I) rt'unlai iintish forms. (2) it’frtilnr Indiiin I'oKf.'J {!>) niixiiiniy 
fiiri'cs (oU unu) (•}) liuii.ui tcrritotinl form"- (22.f'(’-(>) (5) Inditiu 
Vrinv ri'->'r\T', anil (li) Imlian statu forci'.s and is divided 
lilt j <1 liuld Army ora.iui'i'd for foreign servitc. covoiiltp tioops 
for ni.amtainnm order on the frontier and internal fri'Ciirity 
troops whieh acted to a garrison. Tlie Auxiliary force and the 
Territorial force c.imc into existence in 1(121. Under the Incliitn 
Territorial Force Act Univei.sity Truiiiiny Corps were orpani*ed 
in vaiions parts of India to train the htudciit.s in the principles 
and practice of military .service aloii}: t\ith developing 
a sense of <lisciplinc and an improved phy.siqne. .Shea Conimit- 
teo of 1025 stated that the UniverMty Trainiii" Coips was to 
he considered as tlie foundation of the national army. It.® 
primary object was to he cdntaiion.al. It was not only to be a 
training school in elementary inilitrarv- matters, but al.so the 
rocojinisei.l recruiting ground for oflicers. non-commissioned 
officcr.s, and men of the Indian Territorial force, and later aUo 
as a potential source of .supply of candidates for eommissions in 
the regular Indian army. 

The army consists of Infantry. Cav.alry, Artillery, Air 
force, Tank corp.s and other departmenti!. There arc some 
schools for training officcr-s and units at dilTcrent places, such 
as the Prince of Widc.s Royal Alilitarr College at Debra Dun. 
The Roj’al Indian Navy is a branch of the Royal British Navy 
and controlled from Britain. From 1027 an independent 
Indian Navy unit is being rreated under a new Nasy Act (1027). 
It is called the Royal Indian Marine. A number of Indians 
ate recruited to it. and also in the Indian Air force. 

The amount spent on the army is roughly from 55 to 60 
croros of rupees every year, that is", a tliird of the revenues of 
India, central and provincial and a lialf of the central revenues. 
The Indian army must nationalise itself and be trained cfRcicnt- 
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tiit-' prop.vi.ktKin must be a tlioiisand times liurder and stronger 
t'uiu \M* shuv'. The selfishness, the letharg}'. the wnnt- 

of <ai(lur,uu (' auil tenacity which we show to-day can have no 
yd.ue or 'k.due in a country working for independence. The 
whole meut.dity .\nd morality of our politics and worldly life will 
ha\e to cluiiigo before we can set ourselves properly on the path 
ui uKlependencc. Dominion Status ensures the least disturbance 
of old mentahtv or morality. Independence expects a new 
tervour ,rud ardour with new” social and political values and 
itleaK. 

Imperial association and co-operation . — ^In the Colonial 
Conference of 1907 India was excluded from representation as 
an oipial member, but since the great war the British tried to 
associate India in tlie work and consultation of Imperial Con- 
ferences and Imperial War Cabinet (1917) on a footing similar 
though not equal to that of the self-governing dominions. 
Before tlic war from 1887 to 1911 there were five Imperial Con- 
ferences to discuss problems of imperial interests. But during 
war closer cooperation became necessary for war purposes on 
terms of equality. There arose a desire amongst Dominions 
to have a body for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common imperial concern. They demanded equal 
rights with Great Britain. General Smuts in 1917 put it “ we 
are a system of states — a number of nations and states almost 
sovereign, almost independent who govern themselves, called 
the British Commonwealth of Katious.’’ The suddenness of 
the war and the responsibilities and burdens it created on the 
sources, human and material, of the state forced the British, 
self-governing Colonies to claim a share in the direction and 
control of the foreign policy of the Empire as equal partners 
with Great Britain. Questions of foreign policy and decisions 
of peace, war and alliance were vital questions to a state, and 
if it did not possess power or control over them the state had 
little of pobtical freedom and status. Great Britain must there- 
fore t.ake them into her deliberation about these matters on a 
footing of equality. They suggested an Imperial Executive and 
Legislature responsible to all in dealing with these matters. This 
suggestion after a good deal of deliberations was not found 
feasible. The result has been that the Dominions have been 
.allowed more independence in matters of foreign poliev. The 
fact was recognised in the Imperial Conference of 1926. and 
by the Westminister Act of 1931. 

In 1919 along ivith other Dominions India signed by hcr- 

tlie Treaty of Tersailles, .and became an original member 
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of the League of Nations along with other sovereign and self- 
governing countries. 

India’s Imperial status — After the war five Imperial Con- 
ferences of 1921, 1923, 1926, 1931 and 1936 were held. Indian 
representatives attended them regularly. A number of inter- 
imperial and international problems were dealt with. In 
1931 the position of the dominions was defined. India however 
has not been included as she did^not come under the definition, 
so long as her form of government is not changed into a Domi- 
nion form. But India is expected to reach the dominion form 
as soon as her internal conflicts of communities and states 
are adjusted. The appointment of a High Commissioner is 
done on the model of Dominions. 

Dominion form of government is primarily of a federal and 
responsible or parliamentary type. There is not only a central 
federal government but also a local, state or provincial govern- 
ment. And in matters of government the executive is subor- 
dinate to the legislative and has full unlimited law-making 
powers. The British Parliament is legally sovereign and 
entitled to pass any law, but it has handed over all its powers 
to the Dominion Legislatures by acts embodying their 
whole constitution in them. The power of amendment of those 
constitutions is with the people, that is, the dominion legis- 
latures. They initiate amendments which are formally passed by 
the British Parliament. The Governor-General is a mere re- 
presentative of the Crown ivith powers of ygto oven legislation 
which are hardly exercised. 

League of Nations. Its objects . — The League of Nations 
came into existence in 1920 after the war according to the 
Covenant which was accepted as an integral part of the Treaty 
of Versailles (1920). It is a growing institution. Its mftin ob- 
ject is “ to promote international co-operation and tO secure 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obligations 
not to resort to war.” All disputes mu.st be submitted to the 
Court of Arbitration, and no nation must start a war until 
three months after the Court has issued its award ; any nation 
breaking this rule may be coerced by the economic pressive or 
armed intervention of other members of the League. The 
League has no force of its own to enforce its decisions. The 
League supports the theory of disarmament, but has been un- 
able to come to a definite resolution on the same. Therefore 
there was very little disarmament except that of Germany and 
other defeated powers who were compelled to disarm. 

22 
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dunnp the vwir in which (he new adn)ijii*>tr}ition and {;ovcrfiriieRt 
are ronsuiored a (ru'-t aiul are to be exerciicd in the interests 
of the ‘jocerned. Tliey were handed over to fieleettxl nations 
who were licld re->j)nnsdile to th*' Lengno for promoting the 
material and moral well-bcmg ami the social progresH of the 
inhabitants, 

I Is ttfldilional worf:.-~]x also deals with a number of other 

mattK-rs, such as fair and htintaue eonditious of la(>otir regard- 
ing unemployment, hours of work', children’s and womens 
labour cb'., trafiic in drugs and iminitious, and in wotncu and 
children, matters of internaf ional health and hygiene, uainch'i 
tlic prevention of disease aiul mitigation of MifTering through- 
out the world, and also commerce. 

//? tnrmhrrs atuf orgoniro/uoi. — At present it includes 
countries farmini' the llritish Conimonw.-altli. Indhi and all 
the States of the world excluding chiclly 1’. S. A., Germany, 
Japan and Italy. Its organisation is as follows: — 

1. The Council consist of Great Britain, I'mncc, 

Russia and nine olher.s chosen by the Assembly, It 
may deal with all inattens with which the iVssembly 
deals. Germany, Japan and Italy have now left it. 

2. The .\sspmbly is the general Imdy consisting of repre- 

sentatives of all the members of the League. All 
indepondont nations and self-governing dominions 
arc eligible. Each member is to have one vote. It 
may deal with any matter within its sphere or affect- 
ing the pe.aco of the world. 

In both the bodies there is to he generally a unanimity 
on any resolution. 

3. A permanent Court of International Justice consists 
Of eleven judges sitting at the Hague. Attendance 
before the court is voluntary. 

4r. A permanent Secretariate is located with its office at 
Geneva which is the official seat of the League, 

It advocates open treaties in order to prevent secret diplo- 
macy. All treaties between the members of the League arc to 
be registered in the office of the Le.ague, and no treaty is con- 
sidered to be binding until it has been so registered. The League 
of Nations creates a hope and a possibility of a citizenship of the 
world in. time to come. 
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India and the League . — India though she is an original 
member of the League and bears an unduly large share in its 
expence has no real sovereign standing in International La-vv, 
because she is not independent or even equal to self-governing 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. Its foreign policy 
just as its internal government is controlled by Great Britain. 
Therefore India’s representation in the League is anomalous. 
Indian representation is always^ed by Britishers. Even here 
Great Britain does not allow India to- enjoy the honour of her 
position. She has refused to accept the demand of the Indian 
legislature to allow Indians alone to lead and to compose the 
Indian representation. 



CmVPTER XIII 


Our Political Life 


1. POLICY OP OUR BRITISH EULERS. 


“ For there are two farts of good government, one tsthcaclua 
obedience of citizens to the laws, the other fart is the goodness of 
laws which they obey; they may obey bad laws as well os goo . 

“ But when citizens at large administer the sttrte for the 

common interest, the qovernment is called a constitution. 

..^Aristotle. 


General folicy of our rulers. — Against the inherent antithesis 
between a foreign autocracy and the native subjects the Lnt^ 
government followed a varied policy of keeping a strong, efli' 
cient and alert army, police and general executive ; of disarma- 
ment of the people ; of creating new vested commercial, landed, 
religious and service interests, foreign and native, attached to i s 
estab&bftd. 'ard.et and. \a%vs, Civdwg t\\ek powers &rrd privileges to 
it; of fostering a belief in the rulers' racial suporioiity and sense 
of justice and fairplay ; of moulding and directing th® 'a'hole 
educational aim, policy and system to strengthen this beliei, 
of keeping a large number of powers of an executi^’® nature 
in its hands to detain or to deport persons, to check presses, 
meetings, speeches; of following a severe repressive policy m 
case of opposition or agitation ; and lastly of partial conciliation 
by adopting some measures of reform. 

Control in their hands. — The army( reorganised after 1857), 
the police and the executive have been completely officered 
and controlled by the British. The people’s right to carry arms 
has been taken away since 1878. The European commercial and 
capital interests, public services’ interests, religious missionary 
interests, planters' interests, and the newly arisen orders and pro- 
fessions, the favoured classes and communities with tliehr interests 
have always upheld autocracy of the government. English 
literature and English institutions have created a favourable 
impression on the minds of Indian scholars or literateurs about 
the British sense of liberty and justice. The State system and 
control of Indian edneation, manned by European heads, pro- 
, r,! and directors have developed it to strengthen the British 

ind to meet the government wants. The various old 
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maintenance of religious neutrality and non-interference, equal 
and impartial protection of tlie law to all; protection of ancient 
rights, customs and usages of India, finally declaring, “ In their 
(subjects’) prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
our security and in their gratitude our best reward.” The policy 
stated in this document has been gradually and very slowly, 
blit with many lapses tried to be followed, though some 
Viceroys and Cml fServants have been opposed to it. 

Local Self-Government measures (1882). — Then came the local 
Self-Government measures of lord Eipon (1882) as regards Dis- 
trict and Taluk Boards and Municipalities. He meant them 
as a measure of political and popular education. But here 
again the devolution of responsibility on the elected represent- 
atives was verj’ slow. The official and the nominated elements 
dominated, and the powers and functions of the local bodies 
were few till a considerable advance took place under the 
impetus of Montford reforms. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892. — The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 introduced an elective element into the Legis- 
lature not by embodjdng the principle of election in the Act, 
but indirectly by regulations issued under the discretion of the 
Governor-General in Council. The principle of nomination 
of non-officials as additional members was already adopted by 
the Indian Council Act of 1861. The Indian National Congress 
since its inception in 1885 was every year (1885-1891) asking 
for representative institutions and legislatures with -wider func- 
tions so as to get greater and more regular opportunities to state 
their grievances, and their %new-points, to seek information, and 
to criticise and advise upon measures brought by Government. 
It also demanded thathaK themembers of each legislature should 
be regularly elected representatives, that the amiual budget 
should be regularly submitted to the legislatures and members 
should be allowed the right of interpellation. But not much 
heed was paid to these demands, and in the Act of 1892 very 
little was conceded. The Act enlarged the additional members, 
gave the right of interpellation and the right of discussing the 
annual financial statement, in which suggestions could be made. 
But the Councils, on the whole, were merely legislative commit- 
tees of the government. 

Indian Coundls Act of 1909. — ^Then came the Monto (Mor- 
ley-Minto) Beforms and the Indian Councils Act of 1909. This 
Act was due to the public agitation and demands made in India. 

^ "ongress had again asked for a further advance, and an on- 
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responsibility was given nor intended. The Executive domina- 
ted. Councils meant merely association of a number of people s 
representatives in the task of administration with the executive. 
Provincial Legislative Councils were in theory only an enlarge- 
ment of the executive government for the purpose of law-making. 
The constitutional position of Indians in the Government 
of India, and the position of India in the Imperial fabric of the 
British Commonwealth were not as yet settled and laid down nor 
even envisaged. Lord Morley assured that he had no ambition 
to set up any sort of parliamentarj' system in India. Similar 
was the utterance of Lord Dufferin during his viceroyalty. He 
■would liberalise reforms but there was to be no parliamentary 
system of Government. The President of the Congress (1906) 
had laid doivn Swaraj or self government as the goal of India 
on the same lines as Englishmen had in England. The Congress 
Resolution of 1906 asked that “ the system of government ob- 
taining in the self-governing British Colonies should be extended 
to India.” The Jluslim League had also adopted in 1912 the 
goal of self-government on colonial lines ^vithin the British 
Empire. 

Character of the Act . — But the Act of 1909 did not change 
the system of absolute government or autocracy in India. 
Indians were given merely opportunities to influence and to 
criticise but not to control. The people were to be associated 
with government in the decision of public questions more to 
ascertain the wants and feelings of the various communities for 
whose welfare it was responsible. One seat on the Governor 
General’s Executive Council and one on each of the Pro%dDcial 
Executive Councils were at this time given to Indians, though 
this was not actually laid down in the Act. There was no new 
policy enunciated in the Act. It was merely an expansion or 
enlargement of the early principles that the executive should 
decide all questions finally. The Government was reallv a law- 
making executive, that is, a legislature, executive and e%’en 
judicature in one. There was nothing of responsible institutions 
or separation of powers. But the Act of 1909 gave up the old 
conception of the Councils as mere legislative committees of 
the government and made them, as Montford report says, 
“• serve the purpose of an inquest into the doings of Govermnent 
by conceding the very important rights of discussino^ adminis- 
trative matters and of cross-examining the Governnmnt on its 
replies to questions.” Its franchises were however narrow and 
elections indirect (no connection between the primary voter and 
^e elected representative) and based on separate interests and 
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cstAblishiHl m London to look after commerci.'il and other 
ni.itter» on behalf. 

Goventni 'III' s uctuaJ poUcy . — The nationalist opinion in 
the countiy was not satisfied with the nature of these reforms 
and the irovernment’s repressive policy and legislation . The} 
a’auted eoinpletc responsible government, and agitated for it. 
The government’s mood and polic}' were also seen when it 
got passed two penal bills based on the recommendations of 
the Sedition Committee's Report (1918). They empowered 
•special tribunals to try political cases without any normal 
procedure of juries or even pleaders. The provincial govern- 
ments were given large powers of internment. Montagu’s re- 
forms were also whittled down by unsympathetic officials and a 
hostile parliament. The Punjab Martial Law and atrocities 
on unarmed peaceful people showed to what lengths repression 
on mere suspicion could go even when there was no pre-arranged 
mutiny or conspiracy. The government was elated with success 
in the great war and easily forgot the services which India had 
rendered. 

His Majesty^s message. 1921. — In 1921 on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the new central Legislature His Majesty’s 
message was delivered in order to concih’ate the disturbed 
public opinion. It stated that India had in the constitution the 
beginnings of Swaraj and the widest scope and ample opportunity 
for progress to the hberty which the other dominions enjoy. 
The Instrument of Instructions to the governor-general (1921) 
also directed “ above all things it is our will and pleasure that 
the plans made by oiu parliament for the progresave realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of our 
empire ma)' come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among om dominions,” 

Failure of Dyarchy . — The government however did not 
yield to the nationalist demand or change its pohey. The 
Congress boycotted the elections to the new legislatures. But 
after Gandhi’s imprisonment in 1922. The Swaraj party which 
came into existence entered the legislatures in 1924 under the 
leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru andC.R. Das either to mend 
them or to end them. It was a policy of constitutional obstruc- 
tion from within them. The machinar}- of dyarchy had begun 
to work. There was no effective popular control. Tire official 
executive councillors, the nominated legislature bloc, and the 
official control of finances, law and order and the conmiunal 
groups made the position of independent popular ministers 
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impossible nml their work inelTertive. The poveninient carried 
on the whole govcnmicut in its own way. Tims the experiment, 
and flev'elopmeiit- of <lyarc!iy cndc<l. 

In January 10- 1 a L;d»our Cabinet tinder Mr. Ilnnisa}- Mac- 
donald .came into ofiice. It nd.sed hopes of clmnge. The 
appointment of a Committee of inquiry under Sir j\. Muddimnn 
to e.xamine the working of Dyarcliy in 1921 was considered as 
preparatory to an early change in the constitution. The 
Commit tee'.s report was out when the Conservatives ngain came 
into power by the end of the year. Lord Birkenhead became 
llic Secrctarj’ of State for India. He did not like dyarchy. 
The Indian majority members held tlint dyarchy was unwork- 
able, But nothing was done. The Congre.ss for its part .spon- 
sored (15)25) a national demand movement for a Bound Table 
Conference whose business would be to draw up a constitu- 
tion based on full Dominion Status. 

Simon Commmsion 15)27. — In 15)27 Lord Birkenhead apiioin- 
ted the Statutory Commission under Sir John Simon to 
inquire intotho wurkingoftheconstilntion undcrtlic Government, 
of India Act (15)15)) and to suggest proposals for its amendment. 
He completely e.xcluded Indians from its personnel. This led 
to the boycott of the Commission liy Indians. 

Lord Invin'a Dcdnraltou. 1925). — In 15)29 a Labour ministry 
under Bamsay Dlacdonnld came ngain into olfice. It led to a 
new orientation in the British policy towards Indian demands. 
Lord Irwin, who was then the Viceroy and who had gone to 
England, came hack nuthori.sed to declare on behalf of His 
Majesty’s government and to state clearly that,' 'in their judgment, 
it is implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress, ns there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.” He also declared the holding 
of a Bound Table Conference in England and invited Indian 
rcprcsentative.s to meet there representatives of the British 
Parliament to discuss and evolve a scheme of a new constitu- 
tion for India. Tin's idea was previously suggested bj.^ Sir Jolin 
Simon in a letter (Oct. 1931) in the shape of some ‘.sort of Con- 
ference.’ 

Report and recommendations of Simon Commission, 1930. — 
The Simon Commission presented its report, containing 
a survey and proposals on constitutional reforms in May 1930. 
The Simon Beport wholl}' disregarded the depth and intensity 
of nationalist feeling. Its proposals were of a conservative 
character. Dyarchy was condemned but the provincial auto- 
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iioiny which was suggested was carefully safeguarded by the 
special powers of the governor. Federation was proposed at 
the centre m order to facilitate in future the development of an 
All-India federation ■when Indian States ■would agree to join it. 
But there was no proposal for grant of any responsibility at the 
centre. The legislatures were to be based on a wide firanchise 
and the official bloc was to disappear. Adequate safeguards for 
defence and peace, and for the interests of minorities were to be 
provided. But ovdng to the development of political events the 
report was shelved. 

First Round Table Conference 1931. — The first Round Table 
Conference was held in London under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Slinister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. It was attended 
by the representatives of the tluree British political parties, 
of Indian Princes, and of Indian pohtical parties and commu- 
nities. The Congress party however boycotted it. In the 
last plenary session of the Conference the Prime hlinister made 
a declaration on behalf of the British govermnent about the 
changes that were agreed to be proposed and to be introduced 
into the government of India. They were to the effect (1) that 
the responsibility for the government of India should be placed 
upon Legislatures, central and provincial, with reservations or 
safeguards during a period of transition to meet certain obli- 
gations and to protect the interests of minorities, (2) that the 
central government should be a federation of all India embracing 
both the Indian states and British provinces consisting of abi- 
cameral legislature, (3) that the principle of responsibility of the 
executive to the legislature in the central government was to be 
recognised, but that the subjects of defence and external affairs 
would be reserved to the governor-general who would also have 
emergency powers to maintain tranquility to protect minorities, 
to insure the fulfilment of financial obbgations incurred and to 
preserve unimpaired the financial stability and credit of India, 
(4) that provinces would be constituted on the basis of full res- 
ponsibihty, and the governor would be given minimum special 
powers to secure t^e presentation of tranquihty and to guarantee 
the rights of sendees and minorities, and (5) that there 

would be no ^ncrmiination against British mercantile commu- 
nity in Indifd 

Second §^^ind Table Conference. 1931. — ^After the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact (iffSl) the Congress accepted an All-India Federation, 
_ Central responsibility and safeguards in the interests of India 
the basis of the new constitution. Then Gandlii attended 
September, 1931 the Second Round Table Conference on 
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behalf of the Congress. But by tliis time the jS''ational Govern- 
ment contailung a hirgc element of Conservatives had come 
into power. It adoptcil a stiff and unyielding attitude towards 
Congress demands. Its polic}- wa.s not liberal. Therefore no 
definite and final conclusions were reached in this Conference, 
Its whole spirit and policy changed and no agreed .solution was 
arrived at. States and minoritie.s, feeling themselves encouraged 
became irreconcilable and demanded .special j)rotcction and privi- 
leges. Hence in 11)32 the prime mini.stcr published his ‘ communal 
award ’ a.s the communities failed to come to any agreement 
about communal claims. The part relating to the representa- 
tion of depressed classes was however modified from a separate 
electorate basis to a joint electorate basis at the instance of 
Gandhi. 

.A-ftcr the second Conference the Congress carried on a 
civil disobedience movement. It did not take any further part 
in conferences oi constdtative committees for constitution- 
making. 

Third Round Table Conference 1932.' — The Third Bound 
Table Conference met in November 1932. It considered the 
rcimrts of the variou.s sub-committees and formulated its own 
proposals, and dispersed. His Majesty’s government only 
agreed to give full consideration to the opinions expressed in 
the conference and to present to parliament their own definite 
proposals for constitutional reform in India. 

The While Pajjcr 1933. — In 1933 March the British govern- 
ment proposals wore publLshod in the form of a ‘ White Paper ’ 
and submitted to Pnrh'ament wliich set up a Joint Select Com- 
mittee to consider these proposals in consultation with Indian 
representatives. On its report the draft of the Government of 
India Bill was made. It was p.assed as the Government of Lidia 
Act in 1935. In all these later stages of constitution-making 
stricter pro^^sion was made for safeguards regarding imperial, 
commercial, financial and comimmal interests and less attention 
was paid to the grant of responsibility to legislatures. There- 
was no attempt made after the Congress withdrawal to win 
Indian support or interest. There was no concession made to 
Indian demands for some control in matters of military and civtil 
services. Tile British government was more interested in ap- 
peasing the conservative and commercial opinion in England 
and completely disregarded the Indian opinion during the later 
stages, and decided many points against its advice and 
protests. 
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Its proposals . — Tiic White j’aper propo'-vJils inrludcci nn 
All-Imha Federation — a union between Governor’s mitonoinovis 
provinces, conumssioner’.s provinces unci Indian States acced- 
ing to the Federation by a formal instrument of accc'ssion and 
the separation of Burma. 

The Govcnunent of India Act 1935.— The Joint Scclcct 
Committee approved of this scheme and jiresented its report la 
October 1934. It einphasiKcd still more the necessity of safe- 
guards, Thus was evolved the Govcnimcnt of India Act of 1935. 
The government apologists say that the government was right in 
pursuing what had always been the dual policy of maintaining 
law and order and of building a progressive constitution. 

Lord Zetland say.s that the Conference was not a consti- 
tuent body charged with the task of drafting a con-stitution, but- 
a g.ithering of Indians and Englishmen called into consulation 
with the object of seeking the grentc.st possible measure of agree- 
ment on the proposal which the govermnent would eventually 
have to lay before parbament. It was merely the question of 
ascertaining and noting the general sense of the conference. 

Us main principles . — Three problems arose before the 
conference. lu the first place, how were the autocratically 
governed Indian States to form a part of the democratic federa- 
tion and their internal powers safegu.orded ? In the second, 
how were the interests and claims of minorities to be safeguarded 
and adjusted in a democratic government "? In the tluTd, how 
were the sovereignty of the British Parbament, and the British 
financial obligations and conunercial interests to be safe-guarded 
and maintained in a system of resjjonsible government 1 Re- 
servations, safeguards, special or emergency powers were all 
meant to meet these important questions. It was thought 
necessary that a strong and stable government should be in con- 
trol at the centre and that adjustments and safeguards should 
be laid down for dispelbug the fears and securing the coopern-' 
tion of the Indian States, commimal minorities and British, 
pobtical, commercial and financial interests before a full system 
of responsible government coidd be made to work hi India. 

Safeguards were intended to secure the stabibty of the 
Federation, internally and extemaUy, during its .early years,, 
the protection of the interests and demands of minorities which 
distrusted the working of rigid democracy, and the guarantee 
of British connection and the British vested interests acquired 
and babilities incurred in India, which feared the nationabst 
opposition acquiring power and expropriating them, and the 
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assurance of Indian States’ internal sovereignty and British 
parainountey. 

Therefore the fundamental problems of defence and foreign 
affairs wereleftinthehandsofthe Vicero}’. Tlie paramount cy over 
the Indian States was to remain in the Crown. Their internal 
sovereignty was to be a.ssuredl)}' an instrument of arcession. The 
governnor-general anrl governors were to be given wide emer- 
gency powers and special resjjonsibilities in connection with 
maintenance of peace and order, and safeguarding the rights of 
minorities under communal award and British commercial and 
financial interests by prev'enting commercial discrimination or 
financial repudiation. 

Aims of British policy.— IBw Brilisli policy in India since 
the national awakening is claimed In’ them to be the mainte- 
nance of law and order which iin'olved repression of radical and 
revolutionaiy movements and the promotion of constitutional 
and administrative reforms whieli involved conciliation of 
moderate and communal opinion. Bepression has often result- 
ed in the promulgation of drastic ordinances as during the civil 
dLsobedience movement (1931-1934) which have rej)laced the 
ordinary processes of law, legal procedure and courts in dealing 
with political agitation. Conciliation has given us a number of 
British Commissions and Committees, and three Round Table 
Conferences which have created the present Government of 
India Act (1935). 

New ordinances or old regulations bar the jurisdiction of 
ordinary judicial authority and jrrocesses, and supersede the 
civic laws of the country. The close alhance of the police and 
magistracy is dangerous to the civic liberty of the jreople en- 
gaged in political work. Tlie legislatures have no final control 
over the executive or the services. The press is largely muzzled. 
There is no complete rule of law and tlierefore no protection of 
ci\’ic rights and liberties. 

Two British conceptions control or debar the grant of full 
responsible government to India. One is that India must re- 
main an integral part of the British Empire. The other is that 
she is unable to defend herself and to rule herself because she is 
inexperienced and incapable. Therefore it follows as a corol- 
lary that her defence and order must be in the hands of the 
British Parliament and its representatives. They are imperial 
responsibilities. Therefore the measiure of responsible govern- 
ment in India must be limited and controlled. Indians protest 
against both these propositions and do not accept them. 

23 
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2. POLICY OF OUR INDIAN EULERS. 


Indian States have been brought within tlie constitutional 
and political orbit and structure of a new and united India. 
They will take a proper place in the federal India. The whole 
attempt of the Indian history has been to create a united India 
pohtically, though local jurisdictions and autonomies were 
allowed. The allegiance was to be to one tlirone. 'The British 
people succeeded in establishing this legal sovereignty over the 
whole of India including the Indian states. Most of the present 
Indian states are creations of conquests or are due to encroach- 
ments in the 18th and 19th century after the decline of the 
Marathas andMoghuls. ludiaisreaUy onewholeinfactandin law. 

Their interests common with the rest of India . — These states 
are spread throughout and intermixed with other parts in India. 
Their extent and members are large, forming nearly one-half of 
the country and one-fourth of t' " population (about eight crores). 
Their people are culturally. Hngually. ethnically, historically, 
economically and religiously the same as in the neighbouring 
provinces of British India. Their systems of govenmient though 
here and there are modified to suit the new Indian environment 
are still personal and irresponsible despotisms, benevolent and 
malevolent. There is no such tiling as a constitution and respect 
for forms of law. Very few of them arc enlightened in their 
conceptions of people’s welfare. But the new forces, economic, 
cultural, political and educational have forged new bonds bet- 
ween the various parts of India as a whole. The new ideals 
democratic, national, and international liave created new sym- 
pathies and desires for new political systems. If the people’s 
wishes are to dominate in the now coiistitution of India, the 
Indian states must come under the federation of India. The 
government of British India being autocratic and in the hands 
of the Governor-General Indian states did not raise the question 
of sharing in the control and regulation of matters common 
to the whole cornitr)*, they themselves being controlled politi- 
cally by the Governor-General himself, but now when there 
seems to be a possibility of the control in these matters being 
transferred to the people’s representatives in British Indi.a in 
adew of the coming changes in the constitution of India, the 
Indian states have mised a number of claims and questions 
regarding their relations to British India which are of every great 
constitutional importance to the future of India as a whole. 

Indian Stales and British Croiz-n.— The relations of the 
-state:, as a whole with the British Crown are very difficult to 
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define. TJiey have various elements in their composifion, such 
as feudal, imperial and protective. In practice the British 
Crown possesses tlic right of suzerainty over all of them. An 
inherent right of interference and an unlimited riglit of autho- 
rity are claimed and asserted by it. The States iiave no con- 
federal right of secession nor a federal right of an appeal in dis- 
puted cases of jurisdiction or interferenee to an independent 
judiciary or sujirenie court. States can not be called feudal 
because many existed before the growth of the British Power 
and only contracted alliances or^treatics with it on an equal but 
bilateral protective basis. But- tlie military strength and 
SUCCC.SS everywhere of the British, tlicit distrust of the remain- 
ing states which were nut conquered, and their desire for the 
political security of their Empire in India made them encroach 
on the powers of the states on one pretext or another and bring 
about new changes or concessions based on new agi-cements. 
At present the relations can only be described vaguely as 
imperial. There is no single idea except that of British supxe- 
maej' and douiinnncc which regulates them. Tlie old treaties 
or alliances have been partly super-seded by a numerous growth 
of new customs and controls in their later relations with the 
British. All the rights and privileges of states were not direct- 
ly derived from the British power in the beginning. Montford 
Report says that “ the policy of the British Government towards 
the states has changed from time to time, passing from the 
original plan of non-intervention in all matters beyond its 
own ring-fence to the policy of ‘ subordinate isolation ’ initiat- 
ed by Lord Hustings ; which in its own turn gave way before the 
existing conception of the relation between the states and the 
government of India, which may be described as one of union 
and co-operation on their part with the paramount power. 
In spite of tlie varieties and complexities of treaties, 
engagements, and sanads, tlie general position as regards 
the rights and abilities of the Native States can bo 
summed iqi in a few words. The States are guaranteed 
security from without; t)ie paramount poiver acts for tliem in 
relation to foreign powers and, other states, and it intervenes 
when the internal peace of the territories is seriously threatened. 
On the other hand the states’ relations to foreign powers are 
those of the paramount power; they share the obligation for 
the common defence, and thej' arc under a general responsi- 
bility for the good government and welfare of their territories.” 

Proclamation o/1858. — The policy of absorption and annexa- 
tion of Indian States was given up after the year 1858 ivhen in 
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the Proclamation it was stated, we desire no extension of our 

present territorial possession; we shall respect the rights, 

digmty and honour of Native Princes as our own.’" 

Indian states which are 562 in all can be classified as 
foUoub . — 

Indian states classified. — 1. Tliose possessing full and ab- 
solute sovereignty within their states according to treaties under 
the policy of subsidiary alliance. The treaties were of mutual 
friendship and reciprocal obligation. 

2. Those over whom there is a superidsory jurisdiction 
111 civil and criminal matters and legislative power exercised 
according to treaties. There is a right of interference. - The 
treaties are of suborcbnate co-operation. 

3. Those who owe their rights and privileges to imperial 
grants or sanads. 

All these states are legally prohibited from private wars, 
and foreign lolations,. and have their armaments limited. Lord 
Reading in 1926 stated that it was the right and privilege of 
the paramount power to decide all disputes that may arise bet- 
ween states or between one of the states and itself, and also to 
interfere in internal matters, in matters of imperial interests or 
the general welfare of the people, and to take remedial actions. 

There have been often stated some points in favour of the 
e.xistence of these states. They are as follows ; — 

(1) That they are the only self-governing portions of India 
with some military powers and that there has been a number of 
good rulers and administrators who had opportunities to exer- 
cise and to show to the utmost of their ability their political 
powers. 

(2) That they have preserved and promoted the educa- 
tional,' cultural and artistic interests of India. 

(3) That old forms of local self-government and adminis- 
tration have been maintained by them. 

These points are not very creditable as they look. In many 
states there is no constitution or constitutional rule. There is 
no fixed law and procedure, chil or criminal. In all the ruler’s 
will still dominates. Consequently there is no stability of public 
law or sanctity of public opinion. The Montford Report says 
“They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, feudal, or 
more advanced, while in a few states are found the bemnninvs 
of representative institutions. ” 
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Th-iT rc''// f/iiimr/rr*— TIio rjiarncf (‘ri.slio fcnltno^ of nil 
of t1 ivin, ItowcviT. inoliuJiuo tin- tno^t iuivaiu-od, nje the j in-- 
Mtn.il ml'* of till- l*rinct- iiiui lu.*; rontmt over If-pi.slaticn aii<i (lie 
jidininhtnttion of jii-tico." Tin* jii-opif have harilh- aiiv (•iinre 
or ri'pre.-entAtioii in llic povcriuncnr, jnncli ic.'.-.s luiy roiiirol over 
tln' fxi-i-ntivc. Vcrv fi-v Pnnt-f't Ijnvc intn'diio'd inivif-orv 
roiincil-i liiif, (hoti their ‘-tiffc.'.vor.s’ sanction can 
not be pnnrantccd. RnlcrH aji'-nii its tmicli inonoy ns ilicv lihc 
and tlicrc ii% no spirit of roforin acinatin}: tlicni. 'Die fonns of 
local wlf-povcrnnicjii «ro nominal. Tin' c.xcrntac aill. ctntrol 
and infcrfcrcnrc dominate. Many of tiip fninons ptiinc niini.s- 
Icr.H or other onicers have conn* from Hrili.'-li India. Stiitc.s 
iiavc not Served in any way n.a a innilcl in modern limc.s either 
by way of j'ooii rnle nr promotion and protection of Indian 
culture and art. 

On (ho contrary the whole almo.sjdiere i.s one of .stagnation 
in mo.-it ease.s. Past and jire.sent instanee.s of niler.s of great 
states kIkhv that Prince.s indulge in e.vtreme fortni- of luxury 
which are anything Inif moral and us(> all the pnhlir wealth 
and power of tlie state in satisfying personal wliims and vices, 
and not in tin: promotion of people’s interest. 

The riilerA and the ruled. — The British (.Jovernmonl liaviug 
assured them persoiud protection from within and from without, 
the old bond lietwecn the people and the prince of mutual 
dependence for loyalty and protection has di.snppearcd. A 
bad ruler i.s now not afraid of tlic revolt of liis subjects and hi.s 
eonsequent deposition. If he pleases the British 3k'.sident 
or the I’olitieal Depart ment, he enn never lose his throne. 
Tlierc i.s no fear of tlie people in hi.s mind. He can oppress them 
as long as the suzerain power does not feel itself called on to 
intervene in tlic interests of the ruled. He treats his state 
as an estate. Tlic ruled liavc no rights guarnnlccd citlicr 
liy flic ruler or the paramount power. There arc no 
such things ns citizen’s rights recognised by law and 
enforced by courl^s. But the greatest objections agaiu.st 
the states arc firstly that they arc not alive to tlic spirit 
of democracy and parliamentary system of government and 
secondly that they are an obstacle in the path of India’.s develop- 
ing as an united and .self-governing unit with a well-laid federal 
type of con.stilulion. To them the ideas of Indiiiu nationalism 
and responsible government do not appeal. But the world 
influences and forces are against thoni. Their omi people 
arc awakening to political conscionsuc.ss and demanding re- 
pre.sentativc and responsible institutions and the surrounding 
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piit5 are full of these experiments partial and advanced. The 
1 . nuinon bonds of the people, their common, culture and as- 
pirations have been strengthened by an increase in communi- 
cations and intercourse and a common system of education. 

Their intimate relations until British India and British 
Empire — -Inchan States came in to a greater contact and associa- 
tion with the British India and the British Empire since the 
War The old political isolation was broken down in face of 
common need for a common effort. They supplied arms and 
ammumtion, men and materials to fight in the war. Many 
borrowings of ideas, laws, officers, systems, financial, educational 
and techmcal advice were, however, constantly taking place 
before. Some matters relating to customs, tariffs, posts, rail- 
wai’s, commerce, were jointly arranged but there was no such 
pohtical endeavour of India as a whole to pursue a common 
policy in the past. This led to a desire to have a common policy 
as regards those items, such as defence, tariffs, exchange, opium, 
salt, railways, posts, telegraphs, in which Indian States were 
also interested. In matters of peace, order and defence there 
is an identity of interests which is recognised by the Princes. 
The result has been the evolution of a Chamber of Princes 
(1921) under the scheme of Montford Report which meets now 
and then to deal with these and other matters. In 1917 their 
claim for representation in the meeting of the Imperial Con- 
ference and the War Cabinet, but only as representating India 
and not themselves, was recognised and allowed. They went 
as representatives and put forward a joint view-point in con- 
nection Avith Indian matters. 

Character of old Treaties. — ^Treaties with Indian States 
before 1813 were treaties of defensive alliance such as with 
Hyderabad. Treaties of 1813 were treaties of feudatory nature 
or subordinate isolation in which ruler’s powers were much 
curtailed. After 1857 all the States were declared to be the 
“ protected feudatories to the Crown of England ” which was 
proclaimed to be the paramount power in all India. There 
was to be no annexation, but only interference for the sake of 
good government. Lord Mayo stated that if we support you 
in your power, we expect in return good government, justice 
and order, property, person and people to be secure, and bene- 
ficent activities to be carried on.” Legally the British Crown 
inherits the rights of the Company which were ultimatelv 
its own and after 1857 those of the Moghul Emperor. In 1876 
it assumed the title of Kaiser-i-Hind and made all the Princes 
to acknowledge it at the Darbar of 1877, in spite of Nizam’s 
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and otliers’ protests. Thus even the Treaty States have now 
no rights against the paramount power. They owe them to it 
or derive them from it. Thus they have become an integral 
part of India and have no right of independence, secession or 
isolation. Nepal and Afghanistan refused to come to the 
Darbar of 1877, and they are now independent states recognised 
by other sovereign states. Afghanistan has her own foreign 
policy and embassy. 

The uneasiness of ihe Princes . — The uneasiness of the Indian 
rulers is based on the uncertainty of their position. This is due 
to two facts. Firstly, the rights of trusteeship and interference 
claimed and adopted by the British government do not assure 
them of the rights of sovereignty or independence in full which 
some of them thinlc they possess under the treaties. But the 
interpretation of treaties has been changed under subsequent 
and different conditions. And new forces and new' interpre- 
tations have created a body of case law' and political practice 
around the treaties, imposing new' restrictions, sanctioning ncw' 
interferences and establishing new' practices. The Princes fear 
that these new' customs, conventions and precedents will ul- 
timately crrrtail their rights, and they do not know' their exact 
position even to-day. The Gevemment in order to steady their 
rmeasiness and to renrove their fears established a Chamber of 
Princes where many of the matters relating to Princes are con- 
sidered and adjusted so that they possess now' an assurance 
that they w'ill be consulted in the futrrre about their interests 
and rights. Secondly, the progress of Indians in their political 
aspirations tow'ards Swaraj, their adoption of the principles of 
responsible or parliamentary government, their agitation and 
perseverance in suffering for it, the statutory Simon Commis- 
sion (1928) and a further instalment of reforms in t)ie nature 
of Federation and Dominion status, and consequently the fear 
of the loss of their privileges or rights, the uncertainty of tlicir 
future inside their states because of their own people’s aw'aken- 
ing and outside their states in relation to British India and 
British Government have all contributed to their awakening and 
they are getting examined and restated their position in the 
British Empire and in India in relation to the Central Govern- 
ment. The Butler Committee (1927) before which a large 
number of Princes stated their case examined the nature of their 
claims and demands and the constitutional position betw'een 
them and the Government of India, and stated its findings. 

Paramount poicer.— -According to them the Paramount 
power means the Cro^vn acting through the Secretary of State 
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for Iiidui .iiidthe Govenior-Geiieralia Council wlioare responsible 
to the Biitish Parliament. It is based upon treaties, engage- 
ments and san.uls supplemented by usage and sufferance and by 
decisions of the government of India and the Secretary of 
State embodied m political practice. 

The o.Kistmg conception of the relation between the states 
and the goveinment of India is one of union and co-operation 
witli the Paramount Power. *’ The validity of , the treaties and 
engagements made with them and the maintenance of their 
ngiits, pmnleges and dignities have been asserted and observed 
by the Paramount Power. Still it has had of necessity to make 
decisions and exercise the functions of paramountcy beyond 
the terms of the treaties in accordance with changing political, 
social and economic conditions. The Indian government has 
been compelled to interfere as they could not remain “ in- 
different spectators of the disorder and misrule ” in the states 
whose authority they protected. It was necessary to interfere 
in order to secure good government to their subjects. With the 
acceptance of the necessity of intervention modern political 
practice was really begun. 

Thus Paramountcy involves (1) the doctrine of the supre- 
macy or suzerainty of the British government over Indian 
States unlimited by any contractual relationship, (2) its 
duty of managing states’ foreign relations and of protecting their 
internal and external security, and (3) its right or prerogative of 
intervening in their internal administration in cases of gross 
misrule. This paramount supremacy was created partly by 
conquest, partly by treaty, and partly by usage. As a result 
the sovereignty of the states is limited by their duties and obli- 
gations alike to the British government and to their subjects. 
The paramount power has the right of control over their 
external affairs, defence and protection and the duty of inter- 
vention in the interests of the princes’ authority, the peoples’ 
welfare and the 'maintenance of law and good order and econo- 
mic good of India as a whole. 

Atlitiidc of rulers. —In the First Round Table Conference 
(1930) the representatives of Princes declared themselves in 
favour of an AU-India Federation and central responsibility 
with safeguards for internal State sovereignty. They also 
stood solid for the British connection and the paramountcy of 
the British government in non-fcderal matters in order to main- 
' tain their treaty rights relating to their internal sovereignty 
and external security. They further wanted inquiry into and 
settlement of the financial and economic relations between 
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British India and the states. They insisted that entry into 
the federation should be at the discretion of each individual 
state, after examining the safeguards and the Instrument of 
Accession. They wanted all matters affecting the rulers 
personally or their dynasties should be reserved for decision by 
Viceroy as agent of the British Crown. 

The Chamber of Princes in 1931 endorsed this action taken 
by its representatives and authorised them to carry on negotia- 
tions “ with due regard to the interests of the States and sub- 
ject to the final confirmation and ratification by the Chamber 
and each individual state.” 

An Indian Prince firstly wants to protect the British con- 
nection and supremacy and iiis loyalt}' to it in order that there 
may be peace and order in the country and security of his rule. 
Secondly, he wants to remain a part and parcel of Indian nation 
and therefore is prepared to enter the All-India Federation for 
safeguarding common interests and to support the achieve- 
ment of responsible government. Thirdly, he is anxious to pre- 
serve his dynastic heritage and trust, Ins throne and his people 
and therefore wants to .safeguard its internal sovereignty and is 
against any intervention in the internal affairs of the state. 
Lastly, he wants to co-operate in preserving the interests of his 
order. 

They accepted the doctrine of paramountcy of the British 
Crown but wanted its scope to be defined and restricted, especial- 
ly in the case of intervention, as a preliminary to federation. 
They also wanted to know the powers to be ceded to the federa- 
tion. the method of their representation in the legislatures, 
the nature of responsibility and legislative powers, the consti- 
tution and jurisdiction of the federal court, in short, the whole 
federal structure before they would agree to accede to the federa- 
tion. They would like to know the new government of India 
and the Instrument of Accession before they would agree to 
enter into it. 

States’ peoples’ demands. — People’s of Indian States have 
demanded that : — 

1. Paramountcy should not be di'^'ided and should ulti- 

mately vest in the central federal government. 

2. Princes should establish responsible government in the 

states. 

3. States should be admitted into the federation only on 

condition that the standard of government in them is 
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of the same type as prevailing in those of British 
Indian units. 

4. The states should be represented in the Federation 

onlv through the elected representives of the people 
and not through the nominees of the princes. 

5. Federal laws relating to federal subjects must directly 

be operative in the states. Administration of federal 
subjects must be entrusted to the Federal Executive. 
Any violation of Federal laws or any vagaries in the 
administration, of Federal subjects committed vuthin 
the hmits of Indian States must be cognisable by 
the Federal Supreme Court. 

6. Until responsible government is established in the 

states and until independent judiciary comes into 
existence, and until rule of law prevails in the states, 
the judiciary in the states must be linked to the 
Federal Supreme Court. 

7. The declaration of fundamental rights of the people 

mxist be embodied in the federal constitution and 
these rights must be guaranteed to the State’s people 
and the infringement of the same must be cognisable 
by the federal Supreme Court. 

Princes’ desires. — ^The Princes want their absolute rights based 
on the old treaties restored. They want to do away with new 
political practices and interpretations or encroachments forced 
on them. They do not want any interference from the British 
India under the Federation. They are willingto associate in matters 
of common concern. They however assert their equality to and 
independence of British India. The publicists and responsible 
Congress politicians in India have kept aloof uptil now from 
expressing any views on the future of Indian States in the 
Swaraj scheme of government. It was a politic position as the 
problem had not become urgent. But times and policies have 
now changed. The Princes, the Government of India, and the 
people of India are all anxious to come to a certain understanding 
and arrangement and each one is examining and stating his 
position from the ideal which each one has in view. The Princes’ 
main object is their own safety and independence, that of the 
British Government is the imperial point of view of its future 
righte and obligations in India, and that of the people is to 
obtain Swaraj of a federal type to suit India’s conditions in the 
form of Dominion Status or Independence with the whole of 
India welded into one form of government, leaving autonomous 
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powers to states under certain safeguards and certain federal 
powers in association with other provinces. 

There have been some British Viceroys as well as some 
Indian people who have advocated the policy of annexation and 
absorption of these states into British India in order to do away 
with these relics of feudalism. Everywhere else in the world these 
medieval potentates have disappeared in a revolution or othcr- 
udse. But in view of the changes in the mentality of some 
princes and their amenability to progress, these extreme reme- 
dies are not advocated in responsible quarters. To-day the 
position is to draw a distinction between the real self-governing 
princes who ought to be treated on a higher footing and the 
feudatory chiefs whose position and powers ought to be separa- 
tely treated, reviewed and adjusted. Montford report sug- 
gested such differentiation and made consequent proposals on 
that basis for a permanent council of Princes. 

Chamber of princes . — It was to be consulted in matters 
(1) which affect the states generally, (2) which are of 
common concern to the Empire as a whole, or to the Bri- 
tish India and the States in common and (3) which relate to later 
custom and usage. It was also to hold an inquiry into disputes 
or differences between two or more states, or between a state and 
a local government or the government of India, or into cases 
of misconduct. 

This Council or Chamber was to meet regularly and was 
generally to be presided over by the Viceroy. This is the present 
Chamber of Princes which is working on those lines since its es- 
tablishment. It does not however interfere in the internal in- 
dependence of the state or with its direct relations with the 
Government of India. Montford report also suggested that all 
important states should be placed in direct political relations 
with the Central Government and that there should be joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest between the Govern- 
ment of India and States. It also indicated that the future posi- 
tion of the states was to be in a federal India within the British 
Empire. In 1920 the scheme for a Chamber of Princes or 
Narendra Mandal was accepted by the Government of India and 
the Princes and in 1921 it was opened by Duke of Connaught. 
The chief task of the Chamber was laid dovm to be the discussion 
of the subjects of common concern to all states, and also to states 
and British Indian Government. There was to be no discussion 
of the internal affairs of a state or the acts of a ruler. A Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber is elected by the Princes. There is a 
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-i.iuiliiiu < umimtii-f of .-iN ii> niiiiis/f iil! iiiliiUH. It** 

'i'l lint liiii'l tin- I'riiK'Cf. ns n lioily or individiitilly. 

Tilt- ii'ir. Tlif Imiian ‘Im-. !i«t now n'ivi/rat'' 

fiiliiT tli«' jnilu'v of iion-intcrfoK-in'c or <if titmnxtitioii. If 
<'m|iltn‘'i‘'<‘s ntul hi'lds tlii* view tlint flit* liidinti Ftnto.-, tniisl fnll 
into ilii’ ‘•clii'iiu' of a l)omiiii<ni Status and J'lalcrutioti for 
the ttliolt' of jiidin is lit and nnist strive for. It ""ill not Urten 
to and admit the stiftizeslion that tlte Slates siionld lie rlircetly 
related to and fontrolled l>v the Uritish Govcrntncnt, anil 
separated from British India. It insists on the rif-'ht of the 
eeutral federal jrovermni-iit to deal with tlie.ii! nmtter.s and it 
.suiiiie.st.s an iiulependenl Snprenie Cotirt to decide in ntattersof 
dispute or difference. It proeeeds on the ha.si.s of the eorn- 
nuinity of intere.sfs and not on the diflercnee.s of ])re.sent artifu’ial 
form.s anil aeeidents of history. It rests on the historical jaisi* 
tion of the Government of India to control the intcre.st.s of Imlta 
and to ]ire,servc jtenee and ftood onler tliroufthnnt India ns .stated 
hy Lonl Rending. It doo.s not admit that tlie Crown i.s free to 
take away thi.s control or duty from the Governmciit of India 
when it hccoines a rcspimsihlo one of the Dominion tt^te and to 
e.'ccrcisc it in a difl'erent way i»y creating a new agency and force 
in India. The Government of India when it becomc.s a Domi- 
nion does not loose the cliaracter of being the King’s government, 
and n function wliich it has been discharging since its constitu- 
tion cannot be taken awn}- from its legal sueccs.sor the Dominion 
form of Government. Therefore considering that the States, 
specially the larger ones, arc going to last longer as they are not 
to be forced to give up their rights nor are they willing to give 
them up and that they must form a part of the federated India, 
it becomes necettsary to insist upon thoiradoptingarepresentative 
and responsible form of government vitliin their states. Some 
have already started on this princijtle, but other states are too 
medieval and autocratic iu their form of government and the 
sooner they are advised or pressed by the public opinion and 
the paramount power to take to modern democratic ways the 
better for their and India’s future. 

Even to-day the British India and Indian States form one 
polity known as the Indian Empire through wliich one writ of 
, the King-Emperor resigns .supreme. There is only one power, 
one sovereign state which is recognised in international and 
foreign dealings. They took part in Imperial conferences and 
at the Peace conferences as representing India. The Indian 
States have no rights of secession or supreme rule. They arc 
bound. There is an agreement or alliance peimanent and 
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uiibre,akable. This federal tie has to develop fully in the 
future so as to assume a normal federal form in the shape of a 
federal government where all the component parts will be 
conscious units sharing in the central power and carrying 
on local administrations. 

Thus the problem of the States has been dealt herewith from 
the point of view of India’s united future, that is, their position 
under Swaraj, their own rights and powers, and the rights and 
liberties of their subjects. 



CH.U^TER XIV. 


Our Political Life. 

Our Government. 

■■ The consliliilion is in fact the government.' 

“ For, if a conslilnlion is to be permanent , all classes of the 
stale must wish that it should ea'ist a7id he jnaintariwil. ’ 

— Aristotle. 


1. DISTRICT ADMIXISTRATION. 

The unit of .idministration in India is the district. There 
are about 270 districts in British India. Tliey vary in size 
and in popuh.^Kni. 

Collector.- -lii'ioh district is under the cliarge of an officer 
called collector or deputy commissioner. He is generally a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. He has a two-lbkl func- 
tion. As the principal revenue officer, he is known as the 
collector, and as such deals with the settlement and collection 
of laud revenue and other matters relating to the condition 
and prosperity of the peasants. His revenue organisation 
deals with the registration, alteration and partition of landhold- 
ings, the settlement of land disputes, loans to agiiculturists and 
famine relief. 

Magistrate . — As the chief magisterial officer he is the dis- 
trict magistrate, and as such he supervises the criminal courts, 
the police work, and maintains peace and order in the district. 
He possesses first class magisteri.al powers. The district super- 
inteudent of police is liis -assistant for police purposes, works 
under his direction and control, and is responsible for all matters 
relating to the internal management and the discipline of the 
district police. 

Other district officers. -—'Besides these two. there arc other 
district officers such as the district and sessions judge, the civil 
surgeon, the conservator of forests, the e.vecutive engmeer. 
They are under their own provincial departmental chiefs and 
manage affairs l 3 dng within their jurisdiction. Still the collec- 
tor-magistrate has to be informed of all acthdties in all these 
departments, because they touch or affect the working and effi- 
ciency of the general admiaistration of the district. He has 
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to concern himself with police, jails, education, municipal and 
local boards, roads, sanitation, co-operation, medical dispen- 
saries and local, pro^dncial and central taxation. He is ex- 
■pected to keep himself acquainted with every aspect of people’s 
political activity and economic welfare. Each district is divid- 
ed for administrative pmposes into three or four sub-divisions. 
Each sub-division is under a sub-divisional officer,' called an 
assistant collector belonging to the Indian Civil Service or a 
deputy collector belonging to the Provmcial Civil Service. He 
is in general charge of the executive and magisterial work of the 
sub-division. He possesses fir.st class administrative powers, 
and superrdses. land revenue administration in his area. Each 
sub-division consists of three or four taluks or tahsils. Each 
of them is in charge of a tahsildar or mamlatdar. He is also a 
revenue and magisterial officer. He belongs to the subordinate 
provincial service and possesses first or second class magisterial 
powers. He is responsible for all affairs of his unit. There are 
other taluka officers, such as the inspector of police, the ins- 
pector of excise, the overseer, and the medical officer. 

Village officials . — Every taluka or tahsil contains a large 
number of villages. A village is the lowest unit of adminis- 
tration. It is in charge of a headman. In Bombay, Berar 
and Madras where ho is generally hereditarj' the patel or kar- 
nam collects the land revenue and looks after the maintenance of 
law and order in the village. He also acts as a petty magistrate. 
In the Punjab and the U. P. the lambardars and muldiias who 
are representatives of the landlords of villages have to do the 
same kind of work. In the C. P. the muquaddams or headmen 
are elected representatives of landlords. They collect land reve- 
mie and maintain order. They turn out bad characters and 
report to the police all crimes and disputes. They attend to 
the needs of officials on tour. Ther' record births and deaths, 
and are responsible for health and sanitation. In short, tliej^ arc 
responsible for everything of public interest and peace or order. 
All government orders are communicated througii them. 

The other village official is the accountant, called patwari, 
talati or kulkarni. He keeps village accounts, registers of 
holdings, and in general all records connected with land reve- 
nue. 

Every village has a watchman or chowkidar who acts as a 
rural policeman who helps in the detection and prevention of 
crime. All these officials are under the control of the district 
officer. 
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< 'ini I isMO/'trs. — In all major provinces except Madras 
rliue are coninub^ioners in charge of divisions containing four 
to eight dntrRtj.. They have the power of general superinten- 
tance over the division and act as a court of appeal in revenue 
I ,'e, Thet have also other specific duties assigned to them. 

In all provinces except Bombay there is a Board of Eeve- 
mte, or a financial commissioner between the commissioner and 
tlie provincial government. It is the chief revenue authority 
ot the province and also forms an appellate court in revenue cases. 

The district officer is the centre of all district administra- 
tion. Ho is the chief representative and agent of the govern- 
ment. He forms an essential link between it and-the rural popu- 
lation and watches and controls their activities. He possesses 
very large powers, patronage and influence and is thus the 
pivot of all district life. 

Revenue Department . — At the headquarters of the provdnee 
the government has a Secretariat in wliich the Bevenue Depart- 
ment looks after the land revenue administration of the pro- 
vince. It used to be in charge of a revenue member and 
was a reserved department before 1935 Act. How it is in charge 
of a minister responsible to the provincial legislature. 

Executive and J itdieiarij . — Though all the civil judicial work 
and most of the higher ciiminal judicial work is not in the 
hands of the executive officers, still a number of criminal 
cases are tried by officers who exercise both executive and 
revenue functions. This is considered derogatory to the in- 
depcndance of judiciary and security of civil liberty, and im- 
partial justice. The govermnent is, however, of opinion that 
if the judicial powers arc taken away from the executive officers 
their authority and prestige would get weakened and thej^ 
would not be able to deal with the work of prevention of crime 
or any serious danger to peace which depends on them. It is also 
stated that the separation asked for will lead to an increase in 
expenditure. 

2. L-W AHD ORDER. 

Lriw and order . — Law and order are the two most essential 
elements for the happy and harmonious life of citizens. Law 
embodies the legal duties aud rights of citizens. Order involves 
peace or absence of disturbance in their daily life aud preserva- 
tion of ecjuilibrium in their social actirities and relations 
according to the laws of the country. "Without order no society 
can enjoy normal life or make any progress. It involves absence 
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of restminl on tlic peiiotfu], tJie good, iuul the law-abiding citi- 
zens. and use of restraint, and piinisliinent of the wicked, the 
criininnl ,and law-breaking elements in the society. 

Finirlinn ofr/ooil govenwicnf .— ’The c.ssential function of good 
government is the pre.servation of law and order which gives 
the security of life and property to tlie peojde. It means the 
prevention and detection of crime. It is the chief function of 
the executive organ r)f government, and it is done through the 
agency of police. Tiiey arc for the protection of person — his 
life, liberty and property according to law. Their duty is 
to prevent conflict and breach of order and peace, todetect crime, 
and to arrest criniin.als. Tliey Inivc to .see tlnat law and order 
are preserved .and to guard j)nblie .security, peace and -welfare. 
Therefore there is a, great need for having police forces of high 
efiicioncy and lofty morale in \'iew of ailvanee in crimin.ars 
methods and temptat.iou for corruption 

Police orgnnmtlion . — In 18(10 the government of India 
-appointed a commission to inquire into the whole subject of 
police administral.ion. It recommended the “ esi ahlishmont 
of a well organised and purely civil constabidnry, supervised 
by Euroircan officers and capable of c.arrying out all ordinary 
civil dutie.s, including the provision of guards, and escorts.” 
The village police was to be retained .and brought into direct 
relationship with the general constabulary. The Police Act 
of 1801 gave effect to t.hcse recommendations. According to it 
the 2 )olice S 3 'stem in different provinces was organised. The 
Police Commission of 1902 recommended a new branch, called 
the Criminal Investigation Dcirartmcnt, to be created. It was 
established in 1901. Though at first tlic system of nomination 
prevailed tlie system of open comiretition was introduced since 
1893. The police sr’-stein however remained full of abuses be- 
cause it contained untrained, uneducated, comipland irres- 
ponsible i>cop]e and officers who showed A'^ery little sympathy 
and contact with the public. Therefore in 1902 the govern- 
ment of India appointed a Commission to inquire into the state 
of police administration. Its recommendations were given effect 
to in all provinces and resulted in the improvement of pay and 
prospects of the police officers and in the growth of their num- 
bers. But still the system requires reform. It requires to he 
made more efficient and conducive to the real interests of the 
people. The officers and their subordinates should be better 
trained and educated, more efficient and less corrupt. They 
should be servants of the public and not their masters, and keep 
cordial relations and slrow courteous behaviour. 

24 
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The piilicc forces arc highly centralised organisations in 
hiiha. Tlii-v tiumlter 198,000 of all rnnk.s. Kacli of the pro- 
vinces ha> Its (inn force and pays it. Only three provincial 
m.uitiiuc I .ipitais - Madras. Bombay, and Calcutta — have 
separ.Uc pulu o orgaiii.sations but they arc paid from provincial 
funds, 'fiicrc are iio police forces paid or controlled by local 
aii<l luuiucipal boards. 

Ivifli proviuce has an inspector-general of police at the 
head oi the organisation. Next to him arc dcputy-inspec- 
Uir-geiierals for divisions or circles. Next to them are di.strict 
.superintendents of police over districts. They arc members 
of tlie Indian Police Service. Below the district superintendent 
there are a.ssistaut superintendents, dcptity-superinlendents, 
in-spectors, sub-inspectors, bead constables and constables. The 
gratles from deput}* snperintondeiit downwards belong to pro- 
vineial services. The sub-inspector is tbc bend officer of each 
police station or thana. The village watchmen is not considered 
a policeman. His duty is to report crime and to give general 
assistance to the regular police, to keep a watch over bad cha- 
racters and to supply local information. 

There is a distinction between armed police and the civil 
police. The armed poilice is a reserve at the head quarters of 
each district. It is a body which furnishes men for escort and 
guard duty aud is used in emergencies. The civil police do the 
ordinary duties unarmed. In order to improve the character 
and calibre of police officers and constables, colleges and schools 
have been started for their training. 

Besides normal crimes there are serious breaches of peace 
and religious fanaticism, economic discontent, political unrest, 
and hooligan incentive. Police have to j^revent, detect and 
deal with them also. 


3. LAW AND JUSTICE. 

Character oj J udges . — ^The spirit of obedience to law deve- 
lops amongst citizens when its principles and procedure are 
based on a sense of equality, equity and justice. In order that 
courts may do their work impartially and honestly, the judges 
must he honest, ind%>endent and secure in their tenure of 
office. The laws they^ administer, the procedure they adopt, 
and the decisions thpy pvc. must be open, fair and legal. There 
must not be any arbitrariness and executive interference in them. 
Then only a sense of s&KJrity and trust develops amongst citi- 
zens. Special tribunals, fecial laws, special procedure and 
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special punisbinents deteriorate tlieir sense of obedience and 
faith in law and justice. 

Function of the Judiciary . — The function of the judiciary is 
to interprete and to apply the law in concrete cases where a 
criminal offence or a chdl wrong takes place, and thus to guard 
the legal rights of citizens and government servants. In 
doing this it must be actuated by a sense of justice and equity, 
fairness and humanity. 

Organisation of Courts . — In 1861 the Indian High Courts 
Act was passed, and there were established High Courts in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras. Each of them was to consist of 
a chief justice and not more than 15 judges, of whom not less 
than one-third including the chief justice were to be members of 
the English Bar and not less than one-tliird were to be members 
of the covenanted Civil Service. All the judges were to be ap- 
pointed by and to liold office during the pleasure of the Crown. 
The High Courts were given power to superintend and to frame 
rules of practice for all the courts subject to their appellate 
jurisdiction. The Ci%dl Courts Acts established a generally 
uniform system of civil courts in provinces, and the Criminal 
Procedure Code Act of 1872 made tiic system of criminal courts 
uniform. In 1911 the Indian High Courts Act raised the maxi- 
mum number of judges to twenty and gave power to cstabhsh 
new High Courts. Thus came the High Courts at Patna, Lahore 
and Nagpur to i)e established. 

At present there is no Supreme Court of Judicature for the 
whole of India. Appeals from the Indian High Courts go to the 
court of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Councilin England. 

Civil Courts . — Below the High Courts there are .subordinate 
courts, civil and criminal. In each district there is a district 
judge who has control over all the ciril courts in that district, 
and his court has the a\ithority to receive all .appeals from 
all of them. Below him .are subordinate judges of the fir.st class 
with smaller jurisdiction, and muusilfs or subordinate judges 
of the scrond class are still below them. There are also small 
c.ause.s courts which exercise final jurisdiction in petty cases in 
pre.sidoncy towns and other important places. , 

Criminal Courts . — For administering criminal justice a pro- 
vince is divided into sc.ssions diri.sion.s. Each of fliem lia.s a 
court of sc.ssions pre.siJcd over by a sc.ssions judge. He is gene- 
r.illy the districr judge himself c.xercising crimin.al jurisdiction. 
He is often assisted by additional, joint or ayrist.ant sessions 
judge.s. 
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'' ■ • I’.' ( .1 - . .Ill try all c-riininal casts conniiiticd to tliem 

.. 'll 1 ^'- ’ .! < . 111(1 can inflict any pnnishinciii antliorised 

O'. i'.]' ' ' r I till' conlinnation of flic liipli court in cases of 

I jilt l! !■'. 

11 1 i.i til.' sc'i^ions court arc coiirt.s of magistrates of three 
'll'-.'-, i-’i I -t cl.V'% nciiiistratcs’ courts can line upto Rs. 1,000/- 
.tii'l . Ill ji.iss a sentence of two \'o.‘irs’ rigorous iinprisonineut- 
S>- oil 1 ( Ill'S lUiigi.siratcs' courts c.an iinjtosc a fine npto 
its. ‘i'a' - .uul a sentence of .six months' rigorous imprisonment. 
Third class magistrates’ court.s c.an inflict a fine upto Rs. 50/- 
.ind one months' rigorou.s imprisonment. 

Besides these there arc pre.sidcncy magistrates in presidency 
towns .ind city magistral.e.s in large cities to tr}' criminal 
e.ises and to commit more important ones to the high court.s 
or sessions Court. There are .also honorary magi.stratc.s and 
justices of peace appointed in big towns. 

Rcoeiuf'. Cnurls. — Revenue courts deal with matters relating 
to the settling and collection of land revenue and dispute.s about 
it. Tlicv ace presided over by collectors, diiputy or assistant 
collectors and tabsildiirs. Their appeals go to commissioners 
or the member for revenue. 

Fc'leral Courl . — The Act of 1935 which created a Federal 
Government in India iit the centre introduced a Federal Court 
to settle disputes arising between federating units or between 
them and the central government relating to their powers, func- 
tions and jurisdictions under the constitution. 

The Federal Court was form.alR- started in 1937. It con- 
sists of three judge at present. Tlie Act provides for one Chief 
justice and not more than six jniisne judges. They are to be 
appointed by His Majc-sty and can hold office until they attain 
the age of 65. A judge can be removed from office b}^ His 
^Majesty on the ground of misbehaviour or infirmity of mind or 
body if the Prhy Council reports to that effect. The Federal 
Court has exclusive jurisdiction in original matters in any dis- 
pute between anj' two or more of the provinces or states, or 
between them and the Federal government regarding their legal 
rights. It has appellate power from the judgement of a high 
court in British India if the latter certifies that the case involves 
a substantial question of law as to the iuterpretation of the 
Act of 1935 or any order in Council made thereunder. 

The Federal Legislature is empowered to proidde that in 
certain civil cases where the amount involved in dispute is not 
less than Es. 50,000/- anappeal wiUlie totheFederal Court from 
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tlie High courts in British India. In such cases direct appeals 
to the Pri\y Council will he abolished. 

There will lie an appeal to the Privy Council from the 
judgement of the Pederal Court given in the exercise of its ori- 
ginal jurisdiction ; and there will also lie an appeal in any other 
case when leave is given b\’ the Federal Court or the Privy 
Council. 

Trial by Jury . — Trial Ity jury is an English judicial device. 
In India criminal cases of oertaiji classes and in certain areas 
are tried with the help of jurors or assessors. The jury is 
employed in a high court or a court of sessions. Its opinion 
is advisory and not binding on judges. IVhen there are cases of 
disagreement between the sessions judge and jury they are 
referred to the high court. 

Appeals are allowed in civil and criminal cases, from a sub- 
ordinate court to the next higher court, and then to the High 
court. Finally they may be allowed to the Privj- Council under 
certain circumstances, not on points of fact but on points of 
law with the permission of the High court. 

Racial discriminalion . — In India justice has suffered from 
racial discrimination in matter of public services and in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. In 1836 the distinctions of 
race were abolished in civil cases. But in criminal cases 
Europeans could be tried only by European magistrates and 
judges. This was felt an insult and disgrace by Indians. 
Europeans escaped from proper punishment or conviction. 
The Ilbert Bill of 1884 which wanted to invest Indian 
magistrates and judges with the power of trying European 
British subjects failed because of European opposition. The 
Act III of 1884 provided that European subjects might 
be tried by district magistrates or sassions judges, whether 
Indian or European, but they could in every case claim to be 
tried by a jury of which not less than half the number .should be 
Europeans. Indians could make no such claim. Hence dis- 
crimination remained. 

Under the new political atmosphere of 1919 reforms and 
the pressure of public opinion after 1921 the government of 
India at the initiative of Lord Reading appointed a “ Racial 
Distinctions Committee ” to inquire into this matter. It re- 
commended the removal of some of the racial distinctions. The 
Act which embodied its proposals gave all first class magistrates 
power to try European British subjects and abolished all res- 
trictions regarding jurisdiction of additional and assistant sessions 
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prison industries. In 192G Aiuljiinans wa.s to be given up ns .a 
convict settlement and prison-liousc, but in 1935 it was again 
adopted as sncli. 

Tlie new provincial ministries of 1937 are trying to reform 
jail administration and the moral and economic capacit}' of 
prisoners. 

4. PUBLIC WORKS. 

Types of public ivories . — Public works consist of military 
works, railways, irrigation and general civil works, especially 
roads and buildings. Lord Dalliousie created in 1854 a central 
public W'orks department (ogctlicr with subordinate provincial 
departments. From 1905 a separ.ato Railway Board controls 
railways and is represented by the member for commerce and 
industry which was also created in 1905. 

liailiray managcmenl. — In 1921 the Ac^vorth Commission 
recommended that the government should undertake the direct 
management of railways after the expiry of contracts with the 
railwa}'- companies. Tiicy carried awa}’^ profits to the amount 
of one crore a year out of India and their boards in England 
did not remove the grievances of Intlian passengers, and Indian 
producers, manufacturers and tniders who paid for their rail- 
ways and profits. There were public complaints against them 
for a long time. The government therefore began to undertake 
the direct management of railways from 1925. 

Railway Board . — The Railway administration is now under 
the Railway Board. It carries on the administrative work and 
the government of India holds the final decision in regard to 
the preparation of the railway programme and the larger question 
of railway policy and finance which affect all lines. The Board 
was reconstructed according to the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee. As at present constituted it consists of 
the chief commissioner, a financial commissioner, and three 
members, and is assisted by five directors expert in civil engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, trafllc, finance and establish- 
ment, and labor. Their function is to relieve the Board of 
routine work by disposing of all detailed or techninical matters. 

There are also the Rates Advisory Committee formed in 1926, 
and the Central Publicity Bureau of the Railway Board in 1927. 

According to the recommendations of the Actworth Com- 
mittee railway finances were separated in 1924. 

Federal Statutory Railway Authority . — Under the Government 
of India Act of 1935 the actual administration of railways wdll 
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•’ e ; HI ili(' h ^u(U of a Federal Statutory Eaihvay Authority. 
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Thi'ic is a cry for Indianisation of higher railway services 

I il for hcrter thud class accomodation on behalf of the public. 

On/ani^ation of Public Works Deparluient. — In 1905 the 
< 'entral Public Works Department was made a joint charge with 
the Deprrtment of Revenue and Agriculture. The Department 

II IS powers of snper\nsion over the provincial departments. As 
regards buildings and roads powers were delegated to provincial 
govoniments and local bodies even before 1920. At the head 
of the provincial works department are two chief engineers, one 
for the irrigation branch under the revenue minister and- the 
other for buildings and roads under the local-self-goveniment 
minister. Under the chief engineer are superintending engin- 
eers in charge of a dimsion or circle, and executive eugineers in 
charge of a district. Below them are assistant engineers and a 
subordinate staff. Local self-governing bodies maintain and 
manage their own local public works. 

Roads. — Owing to the growth of motor transport and traffic^ 
maintainence and construction of the most important roads 
became a matter of all-India concern wliich the provincial 
governments had not the financial strength to deal with un- 
aided. A spe.ual rviad development committee was appointed 
in 1927 to deal with road problems. It recommended a com- 
prehensive road policy and a central coordination of local pro- 
grammes. and liberal financial outlay and assistance. There 
was formed in 1930 a Standing Committee on roatls of the 
central legislature. There is a periodic all-India roads’ confeicne, 
of provincial representatives held to secure co-ordination 
in road matters. 

Irrigation ^cork^. — Schemes of irrigation are very impoitant 
for agriculture where rainfall is little or uncertain and uneven 
in distribution or liable to failure. Frequent famines in India 
make them very necessary. The Famine Commission of 1S80 
gave importance to works of irrigation. An Irrigation CV/in- 
mission was appointed by Lord Curzon in 1901. It submitted 
its report in 1903, and gave impetus to them. Irrigation has 
now become a provincial subject after the reforms. The local 
governments arc responsible for constnicting and nmintaining 
‘ , .i^tion works sucli as caiwls, rc.servoiis, wells, tube-wcllsv 
‘‘t-irrigation from rivers and dams for holding up flood water. 
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Pos! and Telagraph. — Post and Telegraph Department 
n*as organised in 191*!. It is controlled hv the Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs under the Department of Indnstiics 
and Labour of the Government of India. It looks after ako 
telephones, ndrolcss radio and aerial post. 

5. OUR CONSTITUTION. 

Its wiitanj character »r the pant. — India i.s a part of tlic Bri- 
tisli Empire. Her constitution lias been made and amended, 
and her administration has been conducted and controlled bj* 
and on behalf of the British Parliament. Her government 
in the past therefore has been a unitaiy one. the Secietaiy of 
State lor Indi.a being chiefly re.sponsible for it. The governor- 
general and govcrnor.s being his agents caiiied on the afl'aiis 
of administration in India under lus superintendence, control 
and gnidance. They verc responsible to him for their actions. 
Since 1919 a rela.xation of Secretary of State’s powers in rela- 
tion to bransserred subjects in provinces took jrlace. and the ics- 
ponsibilit}' for their administration was made over to provin- 
cial legislatures. In other reserved subjects — provincial and 
central — the final responsibility remained with the Secretar}' 
of State and his agents. 

Its federal character in the future. — The Act of 1935 goes a 
step further and gives responsibility in all provincial subjects 
to provincial legislatures and ministers responsible to them and 
it recognises the principle of re-spousibilitj" at the centre with 
certain reservations and safeguards under a federal form of 
government wherein British Indian provinces and Indian 
states are to be joined together. 

The new Act therefore malces a transition from a unitary 
form of government to a federal form, recognises the principle 
of resporrsibilit}^ in the prordnees and also at the centre with 
certain reservations and safeguards and contenrplatcs finally a 
Doirrinion Status for the country within the Empire. The 
government of Iirdia will therefore have under the rrew Act nn 
imperial, a federal and a state or provincial aspect. 

The preamble to the Act of 1919 has not been repealed and 
therefore it indicates the ultimate form which the Indian con- 
stitution is expected to develop. It is stated, according to the 
declaration of Lord Irwirr (1929), to be that of a self-governing 
dominion in the British Commonwealth of natroirs. 
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IMl'l.Hlvl, (HOME) GOA^RNMENT OF IKDTA. 

lii it-. aspect it controls the making and amend- 

m_ ot th-" tun-.ntutioii, the organisation of defence, the con- 
<i lit 111 1 11 1,1 in affairs, the recruitment and rights of all-India 

."f! . ■ ill rights and responsibilities of paramountcy in regard 

ti) Indian states and of sovereignt}’- in regard to Indian provinces, 

T/n ('imm. its po«/ion. — The Crown of Britain assumed the 
lii'n iniiient of India in 1858. In the British system of govern- 
Uiciit the most important acts of administration are carried 
out in the name of the Crown, laws are made by the Crown 
HI parliament, and pisticc is administered on behalf of the 
C'rouu. No change in roj-al title accompanied the assumption 
of direct rule by the Crown in 1858. In 1876 however the Eo}'al 
titles Act gave power to alter the title in India of the sovereign, 
and on January 1st 1877 Queen Victoria was proclaimed as 
Queen Empress and in 1903 and 1911 similar action was taken 
as regards her successors. 

The Crown serves the essential function of the link which 
maintains the unity of the British Empire. Before 1919 the 
British Empire was but a single unit. From the Peace Confe- 
rence of 1919 the Dominions and Lidia began to have an inter- 
national personality. The Statute of Westminister (1931) re- 
cognised the constitutional autonomy of self-governing Domi- 
nions. Now British ministers cannot advise the king in regard to 
their internal affairs. This is known as the Dominion Status. 
But for the rest of the Empire including India they still 
emain the effective advisors without limitation in the case of 
nternational relations, and in internal affairs limited only to 
che ejctent to which a measure of responsible government is 
granted under definite reservations, restrictions or safeguards. 

These reservations with regard to India are in connection 
with defence, foreign policy, Indian princes, minorities, finance, 
British economic interests, and maintenance of ultimate British 
sovereignty, peace and order in the country. 

The relations of the Indian Princes .are now direct with the 
king and the rights of paramountcy are to be exercised with 
his approbation through the Viceroy as the king’s independent 
representative. In all non-federal matters the states are to 
maintain direct relations with the Croivn. This change took 
place in 1858. The Grown became the Emperor after the de- 
position of the last emperor of Delhi, a completely sovereign 
power predominant over all others and claiming their allegiance. 
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I >u 1 _ d .til HI tur India and control its admiuistialion. 

I c li ' t s \ .-t enquired dominion status. But to tlic ex- 
t ,i r<' 1 ,!i u C'piimiljility is tiamsieired to Indian legislainies 
'o r < \i t-. nt l‘Jl9 and 1935 parliament's control lias been ro- 
le > i .111 1 T II' decretal V of State does not inteiferc in subjects or 
ii. ’i-!' t IhuH under it. In othcr.s the control of parliament 
t'aiiuih the Secretary of State is still tkeie and is directly ex- 
eoiseii 'i\ izovernm -general and governors. 

//oil 1 / IS exercised . — Parliament iema.ins tlie sole judge of 
the tune and tbe degree of each constitutional advance "which 
ludi.i may he allowed to make. It has accepted the ideal of 
re-poiiMble government for India to be realised in gradual stages. 
But there is no time limit provided for the fin.al achievement. 

The Act of 1919 gave partial responsibility in transferred 
subjects to provincial legislatures and thus created dyarchy 
which was found unworkable, but no responsibility in the cen- 
tral government. The Act of 1935 has given responsibility in 
provincial subjects which is called provincial aiitononi}^ and some 
responsibility in the central government t\ith resorvatioirs. 
In both spheres certain safeguards have been created and 
special responsibilities have been entrusted to the executive 
heads to be exercised according to their individual judgement. 
Thus in the subjects which are transferred or not reserved Par- 
liament has delegated all control over tliem to Indian legisla- 
tures. In others there is no relaxation of Secretary of State’s 
authority. However in matters of purely Indian interest a con- 
vention has been created that when the Indian executive and 
legi.riature are in agreement, the Secretary of State and Par- 
liament "iivould not ordinaril}- interfere with the decisions arriv- 
ed at in India. This convention was adopted in fiscal matters 
and policy. Birt the difficulty lay in the usual lack of a.grce- 
nient between the Indian executive and the Indian legislature. 
There was drfficulty also about the interpretation of the words 
‘ purely Indian interests.’ Tlien Legi.riatrircs rvere not wholly 
elected and contained official blocs. 


The nature of parliamentary control over Indian affairs 
after the Act of 1935 carrirot be judged properly at present. 
The Joint Parliaincntarj' Committee however stated in 1934 
that with the passing of the Act the existing convention will 
lapse and that the federal le^slafure tvill enjoy complete fiscal 
and economre freedom. But they suggested that any discrimi- 
nation or iirjury to British trade should be prevented by m r.king 
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it a definite item in the special responsibilities of the governor- 
general and also including it in the Instrument of Instructions. 
It has been done so by the Act of 1935. Thus there is no ab- 
solute or unrestricted fiscal autononi}" given to India as in the 
case of Dominions. It is linked up with the doctrine of reci- 
procity with Britain. 

In matters of special responsibilities wherever the execu- 
tive head has to act in the exercise of his individual judgement, 
he will be under the general control and direction of the Secre- 
tar}’ of State. It is not however possible that any of these heads 
will play the role of the fiinil judge iudetrendeiitly and impar- 
tialh: as it is stated to be. 

The Secretary of Stale for India, his position . — The ofiice 
of the Secretary of State for India arose in 1858. The Crown 
and Parliament act tlirough him in exercising their authority 
in relation to the goveriuuent of India. He performs all duties 
and exercises all powers with regard to it. He is a member of ' 
Parliament and sits cither in the House of Lords or Commons. 
He is a member of the British Cabinet which is completely 
responsible to Parliament. He is responsible to his immediate 
colleagues. He must keep them well informed about his new 
lines of policy and action and take their assent and supirort for 
all important changes. The Cabiirct is collectively responsible 
for the poliejd If a serious difl'ereircc arises then he resigns Iris 
ofiice. He is completeh' subordinate to Parhament. and has to 
supply all iriformatioir and give satisfactory explairatious. He 
is liable to dismissal by its adverse vote. He comes into office 
with his party which is in nrajority and goes out with it, wheit 
Parliament is dissolved or the cabiiret lose.s tlie confidence o4’ 
Parliament. 

How he worlcs . — He has two Under-Secretaries, one Parlia- 
mentary and the other Permanent. The Par]iomento.ry Under- 
secretary is a member of Parliamcirt and of the party in power. 

Ho forms a part of the minkstry but not of the cabinet. He ex- 
plains the polic}' and actions of governmerrt to Parlianreirt aird 
does all the work assigned to him by the Secretary of State. 

The Permarrent Under-Secretary is a civil servant and cannot 
be a member of Parliament, He guides and controls all the 
secretariate staff and administrative work. 

India Office . — The Secretary of State's office is known as the 
India Office. Its secretariate service runs the administrative 
machinery and looks after its efficiency. All the expenditure 
and salaries incurred were till 1919 paid out of the revenues of 
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Iiielia. Sincp 1919 the salary of the Secretary of State is paid by 
the British treasury. As regards other expenses it makes an 
annual grant of £ 150,000 and the rest is charged on the revenues 
of India. The Act of 1935 provides for the payment of the 
salary of the Secretary of State and the expenses of his depart- 
ment out of the money provided bj' Parliament. But at the 
same time it gives the power to the Secretary^ of State to 
charge on the revenues of India expenses for performing duties 
on behalf of the Federation. 

His powers and functions . — ^According to the Act of 1919 
his powers and functions are to superintend, direct and control 
all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government 
and the revenues of India. All grants of salaries, gratuities and 
allowances, and all other payments and charges out of or on the 
revenues of India require his' sanction. 

The Act of 1935 omits the section relating to his power of 
superintendence, direction and control, as the principle of res- 
ponsibility is introduced into the central government under some 
safeguards. The Secretary of State will exercise general con- 
trol and direction only in cases where the governor-general or 
the governor is required to act in his discretion or to exercise 
his individual judgment. These matters are of defence, political 
relations with foreign states and Indian states^, the I. 0. S. 
and the I. P. S.. the Federal Railway Authority, the Reserve 
Bank of India and the special responsibilities of the governor- 
general and the governors. 

India Council .—The Secretary of State had a Council given 
•by the Act of 1858 for assisting hun in fidfilling his duties and 
functions, in superintending the policies and the details of the 
Indi an administration. It was composed of persons who had 
experience of long service in responsible positions in India. It 
was an advisory body. The Secretary of State could set aside 
its advice. Its authority was obbgatory only in makiug rules 
and regulations for the services in regard to their recruitment, 
conditions of service, pay and allowances, conduct and discip- 
bne. Indians condemned this council and its bureaucratic 
composition, as its influence was exercised against liberal reforms 
and grant of self-government. Its constitution was altered 
from time to time. Half of its members were at least from 
amongst those who had long residence or service in India and who 
had left India only recently. Under the Act of 1919 it was 
to consist of eight to twelve members, appointed for a terra 
of five years. Since 1907 there have been two Indian members 
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on fche council. It was divided into committees for transacting 
business. The questions which required a majority of votes 
-at a meeting of the council were, (1) grants or appropriations of 
any part of the revenues of India, (2) the maldng of contracts 
for the purpose of the Act and (3) the maldng of rules regula- 
ting matters connected with civil servdee. Outside this the Sec- 
retary of State had full powers to decide matters according to 
iiis own opinion. 

Secretary of Stale’s Advisors . — The Act of 1935 has abolished 
the India Council from 1 April, 1937. In its place a new body 
called the Secretary of State's Advirors has .been cicated. 
At present their number is nine, but the Act provides only from 
three to six. Their duty wilt be to advise the Secretar}" of 
State on any matter relating to India on which he raa}' desire 
their advice. They will hold office for a term of five years only. 
They will be paid out of money proffided by Parliament. It is 
entirely in Secretary of State's discretion to consult them or not. 
He is at liberty to accept or reject their advice. Their ophiion 
is only binding in matters concerning the superior services in 
India. 

• The Secretar}^ of State being the agent of the Crown and 
Parliament he is invested with supreme authority over the 
Indian government, and he is responsible to Parliament for all 
his actions. He forms the linlv between the British Parliament 
and the Indian bureaucracy. The governor-general in council 
is required by law to pay due obedience to his orders. But the 
governor-general being the man on tlie sjiot and the direct head 
ofa vast governmental machineh.asa large degree of independence 
and great powers in order that he may maintain peace and order 
and conduct the complex administrative macluncry of the 
government of India. 

High Commissioner . — Tlic post of the High Commis- 
sioner was ncAvly created b}’ the Act of 1919. His duties arc 
largely commercial, very little political. Formerly thi.s work 
was done by the Secretary of Slate. This was undesiralde be- 
cause of his national prejudice.s and interests, which often were 
in conflict with Indian intcrc'-ts. He preferred to ptirchase 
English goods, and thus caused soinctiruc.s financial loss to 
India. 

The High Commis,sioncr i.s apptrinted by the governor-geijc- 
ral in council and i.s paid out of Indian revcnne.s. H^^ efiicc 
is in London. His tenure is five years. He has to jterfoim 
all the agency functions for the government of Indie. His 
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selecting his executive councillors. He can also exercise the 
exceptional power of overriding the decisions of his council. 

Moreover he possesses Large powers in the matter of legis- 
lation and in relation to the legislature. He nui.st give his assent 
before, atn* legislation affecting the public debt or revenues of 
India, religious rites and usages of people, discipline of the army 
andnavy% foreign relations, provincial subjects and laws can 
be brought in any legislature. He has power to stop the 
legislature if he thinks that tiiey affect the safet)’ or tranquillity 
of the country. He can send bills back for reconsideration to 
the legiislaturc. Before a bill can have the force of law his assent 
is necessary. 

Eis powers of certification. — He possesses o.xtraordinary pow- 
ers of certification of a bill as an act of the legislature. Where 
either chamber refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass in a 
form recommended by the governor-general a 113 ’ bilk the gover- 
nor-general ma}' certif 3 " that the passsage of the lull is essen- 
tial for the safet}’, tranquillitv or interests of British India. 

His cmcrgcncAj powers.— tie also possesses the eraergenc}^ 
powers of issuing ordinances for a period of six months for main- 
taining peace and good government on his own responsibility. 
They have the force of law as .acts of legislature. They can be 
renewed for a further period of six months. 

His (h'scrctionanj powers. — ^He has got the right to address 
both the Houses of Legislature. The power of summoning, pro- 
roguing and dissolving is entrusted to him. He can extend the 
period of legislatures betmnd the normal period of their tenure. 
He has the duty of fixing dates and places of elections to and 
sessions of Houses of Legiskature. 

His ropaJ prerogative poieers. — ^He is also the Wicero}- or re- 
presentative of the Crown and enjo^’s within certain limitfitions 
the dignit}', powers and privileges of ro 3 ’al position in India. 
Therefore he exercises the royal prerogative of merer' aird 
pardorr. He receives the homage of Indian princes and carrie.s 
on dealings with foreign princes. He is the cerernoirial centre 
of the central govermneirt and holds receptions and darbars 
and proclamation parades. He thus possesses very great impor- 
tance, influerree and status in the government of the cormtr}'. 

His Executive Council. — The Act of 1919 does irot fix the 
rrumber of the members of his executive cormcil. It is how- 
ever eight at present. They are appointed b}’- the king by 
w.arrant under the Eoy<al Sign Manual. At least three of them 
must be those who have been for not less thair ten years in 
25 
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gi)\i>ninieiit -service iii India. One must be a barrister or ad- 
vo.,'itP m a pliMder of not lc.ss than ten years standing. The 
trr'^t Indian \\\%^ appointed in 1909. Now there are three 
Indians in it from 1921. Their period of tenure of their ofBce 
IS five years. 

The governor-general is the president of the Executive 
Cbuncil He nominates a vice-president to preside in his ab- 
sense. He is responsible for distribution of work amongst its 
members and makes rules of procedure for its guidance. Its 
worlc is carried on according to the port-folio system adopted 
by Lord Canning. There arc eight portfolios and eight members 
in charge of them. The A'iceroy is in charge of foreign and 
political departments ; the commander-in-chief, of anny and 
defence ; the home member, of matters affecting the all-India 
services, Indian politics, police, jails, law and justice; the finance 
member, of finance; the law member, of the legislative depart- 
ment ; the member for communications, the member for edu- 
cation, health and lands, and the member for industries and 
labour in charge of their respective departments. 

Exocuttvo member’s position and poivers. — Each member 
has the final voice in the ordinar}' matters of his own depart- 
ment. blatters of special importance are those in which provin- 
cial governments differ and those in which two or more depart- 
ments are concerned go to the governor-general. The council 
meets once a week and decides matters ordinarily by a majority. 
In exceptional cases the governor-general has the power of veto. 

The secretary of the department. — The member is assisted by 
a secretary who holds charge of the departmental office. The 
secretary has also to attend on the governor-general once a week 
and to inform him of all important matters happening in his 
department. He holds office usually for three years. 

The 2’oiaers of the governor-general in Council. — The gover- 
nor-general in Council has all the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control of the civil and military government of 
India. Provincial governments- have been subordinate to it and 
had to carry out its orders and keep him infonned of all im- 
portant matters. Only in certain subjects mentioned by the 
act they are not interfered with. It cannot declare war or 
begin liostilities or make treaties without an express sanction 
of the Secretary of State who is supreme over it. It however 
exercises powers, when expressly given, of making treaties or 
understandings, of jurisdiction or influence, cession or acquisi- 
tion, in the neighbouring foreign territories. 
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The Central Legislature— The Act of 1919 created a bica- 
meral legislature at the centre. The iipper house is called the 
Council of State and the lower house, the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council of State.-The Council of State consists of 60 
members out of which 33 are elected and 27 nominated. Among 
the nominated 20 are to be officials. 

Each province is allotted a certain number of seats on the 
basis of population and area and has its own scheme of franchise 
The Coimcil of State consists of representatives of rich ^ested 
inlerests in the country. It is e.vpccted to perform the func- 
tion of a revising chamber as its members are conservative 
or moderate and not radical or extremist. In cases of 
^nffict vdth the lower chamber which is more democratic 
n Vs sided with the executive. The government has used it 
L its ofvl purposes rvheuevet the lower cl, umber proved to bo 
antagonistic to its demands. , , , 

Its franchise is based on high qualifications of wealth, learn- 
ina public ser%dce or social status.^ Its oligarchical character 
checks extremism or progress in the interests of vested privileges. 

Its president is not elected but nominated by the governor- 
,0 JS." Its teuure “"J^irTLe bKX pSt 
o7p.STng°r3'ilioiis, ot asking interpellations 

ment I,i financial matters it has not equal 

S thThe lower chamber which is the originating chamber. 
?|e v^i o grliTts in the budget takes place in the lower 
cl amber and the financial bill in which proposals for taxation 
are” ated is also voted there first. The upper chamber then 

• inrc it like anv other legislative bill. It maj pass it or 

«r. Arne'S ‘o ‘''b"”"'" 

'chamber. It there is a deadlock the governor-gcuorul .na; 
refer the matter to a joint sitting of both chambers 

The upper chamber has however the right of general dis- 

• rtt the budget and the financial policy underlying it. But 

cussion ot the Uiioger auu ,n„ftcrs It cannot vole 

IV-hcfor'Sr Kbm rostesse.- 

co-ordinate powers. ^ 

„,c ypis«rc “’'ih'; eSS 

■ Iwrillu'Umity 
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t! • .f - I ii ficd and •}] nomninlcd. Out of tl.c 
’ i ii.in 'J.') aiP to i)(‘ ofiicials. Each province 

'll • . ' I • r ‘if M-at'. allotted to it on tlic baf'is of popu- 
i ’ • - ... !'-> •■Icrtonite is wider ch its francliise tjuali- 

.V ^ ■■ )■ The nature of franchise varies in diffeient- 

' ' ]■ 1' property and residential cjualification. based 

' p.i.iaj and other capacities. 

!f' jif '1 h-iit .!!id deputy-picsident are elected and its tenure 
'iioi- .Mr- Till- pre.-ident regulates the proceedings of the 
'•lu'ii/ .I'liirdtng to ndcs laid down anrl aive.s ntlings on dis- 
}■ r-d point-i. .iiid niaintains tlie privileges of the house. "When 
’ie re i,' .in eijUidity of votes he has the jtower to give lii.s c.csting 

hi h'gi.dative pov.'cr.s arc eo-ordinate wdth those of the 
upper chatnher. A hill heconies an act when it passe.s hoth 
hoiive-, of lerrldature and receives the assent of the goveinor- 
cetivral. The lower chaniher has tlic power of passing rcso- 
htnoti'-. iutroducin" adjonrnincnt ntotions. and moving vote.s 
of want rif confideneo agtiinst the o.xeeul.ive. It. pos.«esses the 
power of asking interpidlatioas and .supplementfny questions. 

It is the originatitig chamber in financial ntatters. The 
financial budget is pre.sented to it. It votes rui grants and 
wavs and moans of revenue. It imt«t pass the financial 
bill to become an act unless the governor-genorai certifies it. 

Both the chambers liar-ing co-ordinate powers and equal 
status conflicts may arise in matters of legislation, when amend- 
ments or rejection of the one tire not acceptable to the other. The 
Act pro\'ides a joint sitting, as stated .alsove, to solve the dead- 
lock. There may be a joint cominittce at an earlier stage, at 
the time of the eoinmittee stage, or a joint conference to 
remove the difference of opinion. In the joint sitting the ma- 
jority of votes of the members present decide the provisions of 
the bill finally and then it becomes an act with the assent of the 
governor-general. If however the governor-general does not 
agree with the bill in the amended form as passed bv hoth the 
chambers he has the power of certification of the bill as ori- 
ginally proposed or along with the amendments with which he 
agrees. If the Assembly does not pass a measure in the form re- 
commended by the governor-general he has the power of sendiim 
it up to the Council of State, and certifying it, in spite of the 
opposition of the Assembly. 

The relation of the executive io the legislature .— in the' 
-entral Government theexecutive is not responsible to the legis- 
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laturc and tlie Jegislature is a non-sovereign body limited in its 
legislative and financial poiveis by the executive. The governor- 
general is supreme and dominates both in the executive and 
legi.slature. The executi^•c is irresponsible and irremovable by 
the legislature. Itisnota parlianicntaiy executive like the English 
Cabinet. No vote of censure can remove its members from office. 
No vote can afiect their tenure of office, tlieir salaries and pri- 
vileges. It is in short the permanent executive or bureaucracy 
which directly rules India. It is not bound to accept the recom- 
niendations or resolutions of the legislature affecting its policy 
or administration. In India the executive is the government. 
The legislature is idtimatcl}’- purel}' an advisory and deli- 
beratiro bod)'. Whatever responsibility the executive owes, 
is to the British Parliament and the Secretary of the State for 
India. Of course the government may become responsible to 
the popular opinion inside or out.sidc the legislature but it is 
not resiionsible to it. The legislature’s power of passing reso- 
lutions. moving adjournments, asking interpellations, of dis- 
cussing budgets, voting grants, and passing the financial bill 
and other hills exercises indirectly a good deal of inhueuce on 
the policy of government and its methods of administration. 
Its representative character adds weight to its deliberations 
and recommendations. But the natiu-e of this indirect influence 
is imperceptible, uncertain and not easily measurable. In 
most important affairs and problems the advice of the assemb- 
ly has not been accepted, especially in .matters of military ex- 
penditure, exchange policy, tariff policy and Indianisation of 
services. 

The budget . — The budget presented to the legislature is an 
annual estimate of revenue and expenditure made by the fi- 
nance member. This financial statement contains the proposals 
of the government for expenditure or appropriation of revenues 
and also those for ways and means of income or proposals of 
taxation. The items in budget are divided into two parts — 
votable and non-votable. Items which are not votable by 
the legislature (unless the governor-general otherwise directs) 
concern expenditure relating to defence and higher services, 
and under heads eecelesiastical and political. They cover 
about 85 per cent of the total expenditure. 

The items which are votable are put before the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the form of demands for grants. It has the 
power to vote or to reject or to reduce them. But the governor- 
general has the power, in case of refusal or reduction, to restore 
them if he thinlrs that they are absolutely necessary for the 
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di- of his respon&ibilities. The Council of State does 

luu ^hare this power of voting demands for grants. It can 
only as'.eiit to or amend or reject the Finance Bill sent up 
by the Legislatn e Assembly. Whatever may be the power which 
the Legislative Assembly possess, there is a standing finance 
committee appointed by it to examine the proposals for new 
votable expenditure, to approve of allotments out of lump sum 
grants, to find out retrenchment and economy in expenditure, 
and to advice the Finance Department if consulted bn any such 
matters. The committee of public accounts consisting of not 
more than twelve members scrutinises the audit and appropria- 
tion of accounts and sees whether the expenditure is properly 
done. The legislature has however the power to discuss the 
budget as a whole and criticise its policy, financial, political 
and administrative. It has the power to reduce or reject but 
not increase the amount demanded by the executive. The 
grants are generally demanded in groups under each department 
of government. 

The Central Government wider the 1935 Act . — The Act of 
1935 has made important changes in the form and structure of 
the central government. It has changed it from a unitary form 
into a federal one and included both Indian States and British 
Indian Provinces in its federal structure. Under the unitary 
form the government of India was finally responsible in all 
matters. It had merely devolved and delegated some powers 
and subjects to provincial governments. 

Character of the map of India. — India’s wide geographical 
extent, her historical divisions into provinces and tlieir separate 
character and languages, the necessity of devolution of powers 
and functions from the point of view of real democracy and 
different needs, and the ambitions of these provinces from the 
point of view of culture and homogeneity and the presence of 
Indian States, have led finally to a federal form of government 
and not a unitary one. But the federal form in India has to be 
centripetal with discretionary and residuary powers left to the 
central goveniment and with only definite functions and sub- 
jects allotted to provincial or state governments. Centralisa- 
tion of common essentials so as to stop the disintegrating and 
centrifugal tendencies of the provinces and states, and a common 
controlling, co-ordinating and coercive authority at the centre 
are absolutely necessary. His Majesty^’s Declaration in 1911 
and the explicit statements in the Montford Beport fully adopt- 
ed this position of a Federal India. 

V 
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Ad of I8.53. -T!i(» Jiist/uiml fvoiitiion (if l!ic« rclutions! of 
tlic Pri'iviiiec'S mul {Viitr.il fJovornmcnt iii's l)('(>n from J83:5 to 
Htlll on the liiK's of n fodcn'i cinj'-titiifion. There lin« been more 
Hiid more devolution of jiowers to provinces and a sepanition of 
provincial IniictionN and tinances tiiroujilnnit l!mf liisloiy. 
Tiinnith in 18.‘5.‘5 the poivi-r of flie prc'-idencies to make laws or 
regulations rva** taken away, and tin' whole jiower to legislate 
was eoilccntruted in tin' hands of tlie tlovernment of India, still 
the power of ifie local (Ji»vcrnmeni to correspond with the 
Court of Dins'tors ns before was continued. It was necc'.ssary 
in the future homogeneous growth of India (hat a centralisation 
of powi'r.s .should have taken place at that time. It merged all 
local diiTerencea and eonfliiUing juri.sdiction.s and claims of in.- 
dependonce. Tiie creation of a tlovenior-General of India with 
full power and authority to .stiperinlciid, diree,t and control 
tlie Presidency governments in all points relating to tlio civil 
and military administration was ii very important step. At 
first was iiecess.ary a cent ralisaf ion and subordination in the 
.separatist eircuinstanees of Indian Jiistory and in tlic interest of 
India’s unity during a period of the ever ehanging political map 
of India, and then was to come devolution and decentralisation 
to satisfy local needs, peculiarities and rc.sponsiiiilities. The 
question of war and peace, and diplomatic relations and nego- 
tiations with Indian States were to bo decided and conducted 
by tiie supreme government. The Law Conimission (1833) 
codified and simplified the laws. TJie independence of Presi- 
dencies had to be curtailed in the.se matters in order to create 
a unified and simplified s^^stom and control in matters of defence 
and foreign policy, and in matters of common or constitutional 
interests. In the Act of 18315 the N. W. Provinces were separated 
from Bengal and put under a Lieutenant-Governor. In tlie 
Charter Act of 1853 Bengal got a separate Governor, In 1854, 
Chief Commissioners were appointed for smaller and backwarii 
provinces, sucli as Oudh, A.s.sani, Central Provinces, Burma, 
Bcrar, Baluchistan, Coorg etc. Some of tliem ivere made later into 
Lieutenant-Governors. , 

Acl 0/1853. — In the Act of 1863 to the Governor- 
General’s Council in its Icgi-slative capacity were added four 
official representative from four presidencies (Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras and Agra) to bring local knowledge to bear on the making 
of laws and two judgc.s from the Supreme Court of Calcutta. In 
tins measure there was a recognition of tlie interests of pro- 
vinces and a representation of provinces. 
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r,..a -i (■('nlrali^ation tciicU'iicy- 

.ar. ^^fionona in r.rWition to 

th,. v.l.M.,«,>ut assent ot ,ouncil.s of >TaJras 

that of the (lovernor. a^^n .? ...p v,ncs. A legislatne 

.ml Baal, .IV s\cro expanded o'^ Provinro.s (lSS()),andtlvc 

couuedfor Beuea-UlSOl). for t he ^ • Ijo ^gOl) 

PaujahllbllT) were also the iurisdietion 

there nv.is not made an> feder.al conatitn- 

of the central and local Le"ih • legislate f^ 

tionv The vij5;i„l Council for the' whole 

the whale of India and the Iro Ko doubt these 

provinro with the Governor- for the purpose of 

legislative councils were mere .j^ccutive obtained advice 
law-making. Through Government of India 

and assistance in their leipslatio - ^ the surround- 

kept defence, diplomatic I— of Indian. St.ate.s 

ing Asi.ttic powers, "’f the administration of 

as its sole concern. «ls” ^ ^tilic debt, post office 

tariffs, the currency and effect the whole coun- 

and railways, audit and " '"^„tters it shared the respon- 

try. in its onm hands. V^o.incon. There 

sibihty m a greater or less demarcating functions cf 

was no further advance in dehmng authorities were 

the central and local . ^^^tral power from the time of 

considered as f^e Decentralisation Commission (1910) 

the Act of 1833. Ho ' r jp{\nin'' the exact limits beDveen 

pointed out the of Aefimu. intereference 

a just control ^^d petty, directors. It is therefore of 

was reoognised hy e relations between the Govern- 

paramount miportanc Governments should be readily 

ment of India and the conditions and should not he 

adaptable to new and ^ rigid constitution.” 
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Imowledge made administrative devolution in ordinal}' times 
a necessity. Thus the siipreme Government dealt with some 
matters at first hand and retained as regards others a super- 
vising and appellate authorit}'-. On this principle or necessity 
some differentiation of functions and powers took place in 
practice if not in theory. In theory the right of entry into all 
spheres of actirdty remained unquestioned. Jails, police, civil 
medical service, law and justice, courts, land revenue, forests, 
■agriculture, famine and public works, iriigation. .stamps, incrme- 
tax, commerce, factories, fisheries, salt, excise, education, local 
self-government, sanitation and so forth were primarily tlie 
concerns of local government. Gradually the provincial govern- 
ments came to have a greater liberty of action. The cential 
government merely laid down general principles and watched 
their application and effect. The entire governmental system 
horvever was “ One indivisible whole and amendable to Parlia- 
ment” according to law. 

Dccentralisadon Coinmission. 1910. — But the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission (1910) came to the view that a strong sense 
of responsibility should be created amongst the subordinate 
agents and local sentiments and traditions should be given 
sufficient weight. It advocated that ‘‘ future policy should he 
directed to steadily enlarging the spheres of detailed adminis- 
tration entrusted to provmcial govenmients and the aulhoii- • 
ties subordinate to them and of recognising that they must 
definitely dispose of an increasing sliare of the ordinary rvork of 
government.” But in 1910 Lord Crewe stated the unitary 
principle again," there is for India one system of acministir.ticn 
and one alone.” The Government of India in theory ccntioL’cd 
completely the subordinate govenmients. The Gor’cinmcnt of 
India Act (1915) laj-s down in section 33 : — 

‘‘ The superintendence, direction and control of the civil 
and military government of India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council.” 

Fimitcinl devolution . — In financial matters also tlioiigh 
the theory rvas that provnnciai governments have no inherent 
legal right to the revenue which they raised, and all revenues 
were treated a.s one and originally went to the central trea.suiy. 
the exigencies of financial administration created the system 
of ‘ dimded heads.' 

Ixrrd Jlayo’s govenimont arranged to give a fixed gnmt 
to prervincinl governments for lire upkeep of definite scnu'ces 
and to liold them re.«ponsible for the managen ent of Irrfi 
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fiuiaces. la orJor to euciirage and 

them to dcvebp the revenues collected ^ the 

tJ meet their growing needs by ^ of lesser interference 

aovernment of India realised the necessity J^l^^ Lytton’s time 

m the details of provincial finances naiture upon all 

provuuial governments got control o grants 

?he ordinary provincial f’^'^^'^^’^ cified heads of revenue 
th^v were givcu the whole or por -fip^rjon of revenue heirde 
t, rneet tlrerr cWos. Tlrus the ctotot.on of « 

made (1) Mian, P) . P'o'I'X'co ”,d dJvlp 
heads were made proanncial ^hic excise, income- 

carefnl provincial management, quinquennial pre- 
tax, stamps, registration, etc. -ovjnces as regards finan- 

vincial settlements were made ^i^h pr ^ quasi-perma- 

cial arrangements. In 1904 came a province were 

nent settlements. The revenues assigned t^ J 
definitely fixed and were stated to be was “to 

the Government of India. ludenendent position and a 

give the local governments ^ the management of 

more substantial and enduring irrterest i „ ^he local 

their sources than had been ^ffirucial pohey. 

government could now have a c 

The Decentralisation Commission (1 settlements 

In 1912, Lord Hardinge’s was that they were 

permanent. The principle un er ^ revenues. Ah-lndia 

based on provincial needs no on P no power to levy 

revenueswere for all-India nee ®' , ^ g central government. 

-- “ *” r"of losisMion r 

Legislative devolution. ‘jg^g^yres had powers under 

Jlontagu Reforms the local „ govern- 

certain restrictions to “"^'^gg^S govmnment had also po^rB 
meat of the province.^ T*‘® ^ggg°t, and of concurrent legis 
of previous consultation, > ^ provinces got legis 

lation. It had already ^ on all important pro- 

SSli” S'r^Mon C.m„.is.ion e„.ph»,»d 

c;t 
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Forces leading to devolxilion . — But the pressure of local 
varieties, needs and complexities compelled the government 
to devolve and decentralise some powers and functions in mat- 
ters of finance, administration, and legislation, though the 
unitary theory of central government’s supremacy was not 
given up. This unitary position could not be long continued 
when popular opinion began to press from below. In the con- 
test of the theory of full British Parliamentary control on one 
side, and the fact of local needs and of the pressure of public 
opinion on the other side lay the germs of the rising necessity of 
a federal conception of government in India. In balancing the 
two fprees the ruler’s sovereign rights and people’s just vishes, 
separate fields of functions and responsibility had to be gra- 
dually marked out and fixed. The new federal conception of pro- 
vincial autonomy was stated by His Jlajesty in 1911. Thus 
the facts whicli compelled to cause a devolution of powers and 
a decentralisation of functions and to introduce the con- 
ception were ; — 

1. A variety of local conditions and needs. 

2. A variety of local sentiments, traditions and grievances. 

3. The huge extent of the country. 

4. Historical and cultural differences. 

5. The force of people’s wishes, natural affinities and 

homogeneity. 

G. The needs of a representative and responsible system 
of government. 

7. The problem of Indian States. 

But the last trvo causes have become more dominant after 
the Declaration of August, 20, 1917, when under the influence 
of popular opinion on the government, a partial control of the 
representative legislature over the executive was admitted and 
a promise was held out for full re.sponsible government in the 
future. This has led to a separation of the spheres of functions 
into reserved and transferred, provincial and central, and also 
into a complete division of the heads of revenue. Formerly 
the central government used to assign or allot a fixed sum an- 
nually in addition to divided heatls. Now a fixed contribution 
is made by each province to the central government which again 
is finally to be stopped, 

T/ic inevilahility of a federal const itiition . — The Montagu 
Report states that granted the announcement of August 20, 
we cannot at the present time en-visage its complete fulfilment 
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lu ii>y t'lUii dUht Ilian thal «if ii coi)j;i’rias nl pclf-'iovcriiUij.' 
Iri.iiaii |)i<n i(n I s a-jMiciiiteil for cc-rtain piirposi’i inulfT tt 
rf-^piiii'-il'l' i‘rn!ii>‘nt of Indii*. ■, wifli pfiK'-ibly ulift nri' no\\ 
X.itiv.' ii of liiiha f'mallv I'mlioinfv] in tin* 

'-oiiu' rchti-in which wo will not attempt to (lofiiH*. Tor such 
an ora ini' u ion the Eiiftiish hinpiaee ha" tm word hut 
■ I'l'ilcial " The woiil ‘ tVdcral ’ contpin'- an eleinont of pact. 
Thouah ihcic is no such ])acf between the ])ro\’inces, the Truliaii 
slater 101(1 tlic ocniral cnvernmeiil ami tiierofore in origin tho 
1 oii-'titution i^ not fcder.il. the new constitution of Imlia hi's 
iicioinc federal in t!io sense in whicii other federel constitu- 
tions are m nature or chenwter fedoral. Provinee.s Iiave no 
lunate powers of their own end are mere ngeneie.s, hut new 
eonstit'Ution ha= given them n federal character along with the 
Indian States which will he later on embodied in it. Only this 
federation must have re.-iduaty e~nd sovereign eooreivc 3?owcr.s 
placed in the central government like the Dominion of Canada, 
ilorc and more devolution and demarention of ]>owor.'- and 
fiinciion.s and rc-nrrangement of provinee.s and stulo.s nin.st be 
done to reaeli a real • federal type in the future. Professor 
'Newtou says “ .A. federal state is a perpetual union of reveral 
sovereign states, based first upon a treaty between tho'C states 
or upon some historical .status common to them all, and 
secondly upon a federal constitution aeccjited by their citizens. 
The central govcniinent acts not only upon the as.sociatcd 
states, but also directly upon their citizens. Botli the 
internal and e.vternal sovereignty is impaired and the federal 
union in most cases alone enters into international relations.’" 
Thus federation is a state as well as an association of states or 
federating units. A federal union in law means an irrevocable 
surrender. 

XJmUj in diversity. — The federation recognises the essential 
unity of India, political, economic and cultural, and its common 
interests and aspirations. But the different units or groups 
which are contained within it, namely, the provinces, .states and 
communities, m.ske it necessary to recognise their local, cul- 
tural and liistorical differences and their desire for complete in- 
terned autonomy and freedom. 

jLltitudc (iy}d demand of Iiidiau Slates. — Uloreover, Indian 
States have been distrustful of the rapid advance of domociatic 
ideas and forms of government in the Indian provinces and of 
the ultimate development of responsible government at the 
centre, both of which went against their desire for complete 
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autocracy aud autonomj’- within their own states. Therefore 
they felt the political necessity of joining the federation by in- 
sisting on a share in federal government and on a system of safe- 
guards to protect their political pii\'ileges and power and eco- 
nomic interests and independence to be prom'cled in the new 
constitution and the instrument of accession uhen tliej" would 
decide to join the Indian Federation. The stand they took for 
the safeguarding of their political rights and powers was based 
on their old treaties and engagements made with the Paramount 
power in the past or sanads issued by it. Their demands took 
the form of (1) an equal share of power in AlMiictia Federation, 
(2) maintenance of direct connection vilh the Biitish Crown in 
non-federal subjects, (3) elimination of ii terferenee by thepaia- 
mount pover in internal state matters., and confining that inter- 
ference in other matters only to those mentioned in their old 
treaties or engagement'-’ and (1) abolition of all new political 
practice in contra vention of them. They agi'eed to enter the 
federation if they felt that the new Act and tlic instrument of 
accession satisfied their demands and dispelled their fears about 
the enoroaolimeiits on their internal sovereignly and political 
status. Whatever control they welcome will be that of the 
British Crown and not of the Indian Federal government. 

Altitude of the Tndinn public — The Indian public opinion 
is against those special rights aud po-sition assured to the Indian 
States ill the new constitution of India and the instrument of 
accession. These, they fear, will strengthen the separati.stic 
and autocratic tendoucies pre.sent in the country, prevent the 
development of a system of real integrated democratic govern- 
ment and a democratic eitisenship in India and stereotype a 
hybrid system of government under the name of government 
established by law and obstruct real constitutional progress for 
a long time to come. Such a federation will weaken both the 
democratic and national currents in India. It will strengthen 
separatistic teudcncios. Its weakness will lie in a lack of real 
power in central subjects of defence- and foreign policy, control 
of which alone would create a desire of national unity and asso-' 
ciation, and in want of a common citizenship throughout India 
which is a sine qua non in any .system of common government. 
Indian provinces will tend to imitate and aspire fow in- 
ternal autonomy on tlie model of Indian states rather than 
create ties of common nationhood and citizenship in India. 
Indian States will not like to accept a status of equality with 
Indian proAunces and of subordination to common central 
government. 
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Pinto*-, till* nd'-ti- of V, Ilk'll nrt- <>iitill<‘d to d.i o>'t' t.t { k.'i. ll t ii 
52 r!n’mbi'r« of tin* (Anmcil of Siiito. nnd tlif fiiito-^, the nysJic- 
UUti’ pojnilntioii of wliicli fttnnint'-' to nt k io?! oiio li.'df of tlif total 
])(>j)iii;)tit>n of tilt- Malt'S, liavi* nci-oik'd to tlio Ftidi-irlion. Tin* 
toriiis on wkii'li tlioy will nprct’ to ont^-r tin- Frdi'tatit.n ate to i'o 
eiidiodid in llie iu'-tniinont of iicrossion. Afirr a slate iiccetles 
to the Federal ion there is iiori^ht i>f seee*-sion left witli if. 

AVhcn the nhove conditions me fidfdled. ITisiVlejesty on nn 
addres*- presented by both JIiin«i's of Periinnient will der-late 
b)’ proclanintion that there slinll bo united in n federation tinder 
the Crown, by the name of the Federation of India, the gover- 
nor’.s provinces and the Imlinn .states which lini'e neceded. The 
tinio-liinit. fixed for their accession i.s twenty years after the 
establishment of the Federation. After tlml the temnining 
states will be admitted only after the Federal legislature 
•approves of their admission. 

Thrcp limits of subjects. — The Act of lfl3D lias laid down three 
lists of snbieets—onc exclusively for the Federation, the second 
e.xclnsivcly for the provinces and the third conctirrenfly for 
both. The residuary powers, instead of being kept with the 
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central goverun'ient, are retained with the governor-general who 
can empower either the federal or the provincial legislatures to 
enact laws with regard to matters not contained in the central, 
provincial and concurrent lists. 

Federal executive . — The governor-general will be at the 
head of the federal executive. The central subjects are divi- 
ded into reserved and transferred subjects. The first contain 
defence, external affairs, ecclesia-stical affairs arrd tribal areas. 
The second include the remaining central subjects. The old 
exeerrtive couircil of the governor-general will be abolished. 

Plural executive : counsellors and ministers . — In case of 
reserved subjects the governor-general will carry on the ad- 
ministratiorr with the advice of counsellors who do not form a 
council and are not responsible to the legislature. They are to 
be appointed bj' the governor-general and are not to be more 
than three in number, and their salaries and conditions of ser- 
vice are to be determined by His Majesty-in-Council. In the 
case of transferred subjects the governor-general will adminis- 
ter 'them with the advice of a council of ministers. They will 
be chosen from amoirgst the members of the federal legislature 
by the governor-general and will be dismissed by him. They 
are to be responsible to the federal legislature. The council 
is to act with collective responsibility. There is also to be a 
financial adviser appointed % the governor-general to assist 
him in the discharge of his special responsibility for safeguarding 
the financial stability and credit of the federal government. He 
is different from the finance minister who will be the head 
of the finance dejrartment and who will remain responsible to 
the federal legislature. Thus there is no unitary but plural or 
dyarchical executive at the centre. Then the federal executive 
is only partially responsible to the legislature. Each part of the 
executive has its duties and responsibilities separate, though 
joint meetings are to be held for mutual consultation and deli- 
beration. 

SjJecial -responsibilities. — ^iMoreover, besides the reserved 
subjects a number of special responsibilities are newly created 
and entrusted to the governor-general. They pervade and viti- 
ate thewhole scheme of administration and responsibility intro- 
duced at the centre or in the promnees. Their exercise depends 
finally on the interpretation and opinion of the governor-general 
or the governor. They include (a) the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of India, (b) the safeguarding 
of the financial stability and credit of the federal government, 
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rcservecl in a certain ratio for general and communal bodies. 
■There are scats reserved for womon, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Ciiristians, European, and scheduled castes respectively, and 
special electoral colleges consisting of their respective members 
in the provincial legislatures arc formed as their electorates. 
The right of suffrage is based on a high projierly ciualilication. 
There are also some .scats reserved for commerce and industry, 
for landholder.? and for labour. Its voters number 1,00,000. 

Their tenure — The Federal Council will be a permanent body. 
One third of the total iuunl)er of its mcml(erg are to retire every 
three years. The tenn (jf every member will be jiine years. 
The term of the Federal Assemljly will be live years. The gover- 
nor-general has the discretionary j>ower of .summoning, prorogu- 
ing, dissolving and addressing or sending mc.ssage.s to the 
chambers. Ho has the power of a.ssenting to, returning for re- 
consideration or vetoing the bill or reserving it for the assent or 
disallowance by His Hajesty. 

The House of Assembly will contain representatives elected 
indirectly by tlie members of provincial assemblies. The 
general representatives will be elected by ffenera! members, the 
Muslim and Sikh representatives by the Muslim and Sikh 
members, wmmen representatives by an eleoforal college of all 
women members of .all provincial legislative a.‘isemblies. 

President and Speaker . — The Pre.sident ofthe Council and the 
Speaker of the Assembly will be elected. These bodies will 
possess co-ordinate powers. They will have the power of 
voting grants of expenditure. There will be joint sittings of 
these' chambers to remove deadlocks on financial or legislative 
bills. 

Bud(jei.~The budget or annual financial statement of the 
estimated receipts and e.xpenditurc of the Federation will bo 
laid Ijefore both the chambers. So much of the estimates of 
expenditure as relate to expenditme charged upon the levenues 
of the Federation shall not be submitted to the vote of the 
legislature. These are non-votable items. There can be 
lowever submitted to discussion in eithci chamber these non- 
rotable items e.xcept the salary, allowances and expenses of the 
mvernor-general and the smns payable to His jifajesty in respect 
)f the e.xpenses incurred in discharging the functions oi the Crown 
n its relations with Indian states. Other non-yotable items 
■elate to debt charges, salaries and allo-wauces of ministers, coun- 
ellors, financial adviser, advocate-general, chief comonissioners, 
'ederai and high court judges, and expenditure incurred in 
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rii.i i.ci).)u witli r'MTVi'tl suhjrrts ami spw.'inl i(*.spoiiKil)i!t!a‘S- 
Tiir\ imiii ulii.iii ■'^n p. V. of liip rcvcnui's of the cential govorii* 
mint. (iiin T itciM-i arc votiililt* and (.-sf iiiialcj; relating to them 
>h ill i;c ^iiiiiiaucil ni the form of demands for grants to the 
I'Vfii ra! A^'.emi)ly ami thereafter to the ('oiineii of Statu, told 
eii 'ier uUai'iie r aliidl have power to assent or to refuse to assent 
i.> any demand or to vote any reduolion in it. If tlie ehand'er.s 
diiTer tiie eownnir-eeneral shall summon tlie two ehambers 
to mi’et in .i joint .sitting and tsi decide by discu.s.sion and 
m.ijority tlie item in di.spnie. Ko demand for a grant .shall 
he imide except on the recommendat ion of tlie governor-general, 
lie has tile [lower to certify aux* e.vpcnditnre not allowed by the 
le;tis!ature for the duo di.seharge of his, special respon.sibiHtic.s. 
He ha? i‘.bo tlie discretionary power to [iroveni any ))rocee<l)iig.s 
r.'latii'g to a bill by certifying that they would affeef t-he di.s- 
charge of Ins special rc.sponsibililie.s for maintaining pea''e 
and tranquillity of Indi.a. 

The tniin chciufjcii. — Tlie main changes effecied therefore 
by the {3overnnienl of Indhi Act of lO.'io in the Central gov'orn- 
mciit arc : — 

(1) Federal form and structure, 

(2) Inclusion and aeces,sion of Indian states .and their 

noininated representatives, 

(2) Dyarchy or partial rc.'<ponsibilify. and plural e.vecutive. 

(-1) Aliolition of the official and nominated bloc in the 
legislature, 

(а) Increase in the powers and position of the Council of 

State in regard to financial matter.s and those 

(б) Of the governor-general in relation to his .special 
. re.sponsihilities and poxvers. 

Professor KeitPs view. — Koitli says “it is difficxdt to deny 
the justice of the contention in India that federation was largeh- 
evoked by the desire to ex'ade the issue of extending responsible 
government to the central government of British India. Alore- 
ovet, the withliolding of defence and external affairs from 
federal control, inevitable as the course is, renders the alle"cd 
concession of responsibility all but meaningless. Further it 
is impossihle to ignore the fact that, if tlie state representa- ' 
tives intervene in discussions of issues in which the provinces 
ate alone concerned,, their action will be jiistlv resented bv the 
representatives of British India, xvliile, if they do not, there' may . 
arise the -spectacle of a government whicdi when ’ the states 
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interfere has a majority, only to fall into a minority when they 
abstain, ^^^lether a federation built on incohereiit linos can 
operate successfully is wholly conjectural ; if it does it will 
probably be due to the virtual disappearance of responsibility, 
and tlie assertion of the controlling power of the governor- 
general backed by the conservative elements of the states and 
of British India.” 

A federal state should have direct legal relations with all 
citizens. They must enjoy equality of status and protection 
before the federal law. But Indian federation does not know 
• fundamental rights for it has no citizens having direct relations 
with it. Tlio citizens of British provinces do not elect repre- 
sentatives directly to the House of Assemblj’' and inhabitants of 
Indian states have no place or right to vote there. 

Bffecl. of Federntion on ihe sovereirjnti/ of Indian Stales. 
Mr. Morgan’s opinion. — The effect of accession to federation 
on the scope and cliaracter of the sovereignty of states would 
be that in legislative sphere their .sovereignty would he 
very considerably impaired and wholly trunsfonnecl. To 
legislate for a federated state is to legislate for the .‘•ubjects of 
the ruler of that state. Tire subjects of every rulei’ of a federa- 
ted state would be just as much subjected and as dircctl}- sub- 
jected to federal authority as His Hajesty's subjects. Their 
allegiance would hcnccfortli be divided belween the ruler iind 
the federal government. In the executive sphere the coercive 
power of the feder.al government in securing federal legislation 
to compel states to carry out any executive obligaiioms imposed 
on theur is quite unlimited under fire Act. The Federal 
legislature is omnipotent within the federal sphere. 

A federal union means in law an irrevocable .surrender. It 
is possible that the states will find their right.s. authority end 
powers .seriously curtailed as the ro.sult of the judicial cons- 
truction of the Act. Tiie queslion of constitutional .tmctidmenf 
has an important bearinu upon the indissoluble cliarctter of tlie 
fedeivJ miion. The .stare' can retain their right.'-- and puvxeo 
cither bv an amendment of the Federal Act or by allowing t lie 
riirht secession or wirlidrawal from tlic ferleration, Xcitlicr 
cour.se will lie open to the states ouee they have acceded to tlie 
federation. 

Are instrument. s of acce.s.sion friutini Even if -o. Ihey 
inust be construed ns they now sta.nd irr the ratified cunvention. 
Wlmt is the leg.r! efficiency to be nttaelied ti' the instiunwnt'- of 
instructions 1 lu JIor<p\n'.s opinion the provisium- ot f Imiu-tru- 
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'.1 m, lit' tii'Miii iiuu-i iire uiifjiforce.iljlo iu la^v and that ‘ silciif 
t.UiHi (It I iiiiiitiitKiiial prindple'. waiy aiitl jirol^aljly will 
111 ih 1 liu HHi ri'sult m tiu» ‘ siifoyttard ' coiitaiiif'd in it ba- 
iiiiiiiii'i I d' Mil li‘Ucr. 'i'his is ooiisidi'iatl wroi!'; i»y some, 
rin \ .III' 111 iipuiuiii that the internal sovereignly of federated 
^riii-^ 1 ^ -^ued heeause the A<-t does !H<t eonteniplatc the 
I'MTi ise (it luiy federal authority over the governments of tlie 
■,t lies. I’.iiainoiintey is the idtiniate sauetion for the enfoice- 
ineut of ieder.il ohligatioiw and that, fodernfinn ha.s no power 
t > jieiialise a contnniaeions state iieyniid re.soiting to the 
eoveiuor-irenerars power in his di.serctioii to issue direetions 
I'l a rider. 

Siipni'x opiinmi. — SajiruV opinion is tliat beyond the ins- 
tninient of accession the sovereienty of states will be nnafi'ectcd 
.uid that the in.strumcnt of neces-'iion is the final complete limi- 
tation on the antlioiity of the Federal Conit and the Privy 
Cinircd. 

Effect of the Ael and the Indninieiil. — Th .seiif-ine of the Aet 
is the creation of a federal government con.stitiitcd by the nnion 
of the provinces of India and the .state.s. The states will accede 
to tile federation iu regard to the .subjects included in List 1, 
schedule 7. Individinal states will, no doubt, make reserva- 
tions of their existing rights. But from the legisialivo and exe- 
cutive point of \Hcw tlic authority of fcdeiation will, subject to 
tlic limitations in the in.strumcnt of acce.ssion, extend to all the 
48 federal subjects to whicli the stales arc expected to accede. 
In non-fedcral sphere they svill continne in the .same po.^ition as 
they are to-da)- and their relations will be governed by a Crown 
repre-sontative through the policitical department which will 
he .separated from the government of India and will have 
nothing to do with the federation. 

The instrument of accession permits reservations and 
limitations being made iu regard to the authority of the 
federation iu the states. 

8. THE PROYINCIAL GOVERXJIENT. 

The Provincial Government under the 1919 Act. — The Pro- 
vincial government before 1935 was known as dyarchy based 
on the Act of 1919. The Indian government as a whole was 
unitary. There was however a dimsion of spheres and subjects 
between the Central and Provincial governments. But the 
Central government retained overriding and concurrent powers 
in provincial subjects. 
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Xhe Provincial executive and the ivorhing of dyarchy . — lu 
the provinces themselves some subjects were reserved under the 
control of the governor and his executive councillors, and others 
transferred under the control of ministers responsible to the 
legislature. This was known as dyarchy. But it failed to woik 
as it was contemplated and to satisfy the jjeoples’ demands. 
It Ava.s adopted as a transitional measure to leadtofullpiovincinl 
autonomy in coimse of time after expeitcnce of it.s working uas 
gained and peoples’ capacity was tested. Both the parts 
worked under the governor but were tried to be kept sepaiate 
and independent. Only mutual consultations were to keep 
the uni,.y of the executive in actual working. There was to 
be no interference in each other. But it was not possible to do 
so as the subjects could not be mutually exclusive and exactly 
demarcated. Consequently the Reserved part dominated. It 
was in the hands of experienced, influential, and irremovable 
civil servants. The subjects which thet' controlled were also 
very important. iRinister.^ were inexperienced or unstable and 
financially in the hands of the Councillors. Councillors were 
appointed for a term of five years and were irremovable and 
not ressponsiblc to the legislature. In the executive council 
they dominated and w'ore unyielding. The vote of the majority 
prevailed. 

AVith the help of tiie support of the nominated bloc (ofhcial 
and non-official) in the legislature the governor could kcej) any 
minister in the executive council, even if he did not pos.sc.'^s the 
confidence of the elected members. Tlsus the working of a leal 
system of rc.sponsible goveinment was defeated in many jno- 
vinces, and effete ministcr.s were retained in cilice even if they 
were not .supported by elected members. The elected repre.^en- 
tnfivcs of special interests. European end landed and com- 
uiunal interests cl.-o helped the government in defeating the 
development of responsible government in the transferred half. 
They were for sectional and not national or democratic deve- 
lopments. Alinisters who wanted to roinciu in oflire end ejijoy 
its powers and pri%'ilesc.s created independent sectional groups 
or partic.s and joined the uomiiu'tcd bloc. Tlie elected therefore 
could not organise an effective oppo.sition to or contred 
over the executive and the minister.s wlio merged themselves in 
it. They wore split up into a number of group'-, cominurud 
and others. Therefore no sense of rc.'pon-'ibility rould deve- 
lop nmonast ministers who were more eiixiou.s to remfsin in 
office than to de\*c]op the principle of re.^ponsibie government. 
The e.xccutive heinc dual did not and was rrot required to work 
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Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

TJ-P. 

Punjab 

Behar & Orissa. 
’ C.P. (CBerar . 
Assam 
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Executive 

Councillors. 

non- 

officials. 
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Provincial government tinder 1935 .•Jc/.— British India is at 
present- organised into eleven govertior’s provinces and six chief 
commissioner’s provinces. But they are mostly administra- 
tive divisions. All of them are not homogeneous in tradition 
sentimciit, culture and langu.age. liidiaii demand is for homo- 
geneous provinces. Present heterogenous provinces have created 
condicts based on language sentiment and culture, and 
prevented the smooth working of political, social, educational 
and economic reform. Consecpiently such provinces lack 
unity and prevent progrc.s.s. The Act of 1935 separated Sind 
ami Orissa into new provinces. But Karnatak and Andhra, 
Gujarat, and JIaharashtra wai\t theii unification and autonomy 
as provinces. The difliculties in their cases arc of vested 
intore.sts, political prejudices and financial obstacles. Without 
subventions from the central government they will not be able 
to finance their administration, or otherwise some less costly 
form of it will have to be evolved. 

Provinces . — At present we have the following eleven gover- 
nor’s provinces. The N. W. F., the Punjab. Sind, the U. P., 
Behar, Bengal, Assam, Orissa, the C. P. and Berar, Bombay 
and JIadras. The Act provides for the creation of new provinces 
or changes in the boundaries of the present provinces. A com- 
plicated procedure is laid down for it. 

The provinces under the Act of. 1935 are not creations of the 
central government and subordinate to it as before, but they 
are now equal to and independent of it in some respects. They 
arc federal units possessing defined powers and functions in 
which the central or imperial government cannot interfere. 
Their sphere of -work is defined by the Constitution Act, just 
as that of the central or federal government is. There is also 
a common sphere of work in which both possess concurrent 
jurisdiction. Thus there are three fists of subjects: provincial, 
federal and concurrent. 

Three lists of subjects . — The Provincial fist includes subjects 
such as relate to public order, justice and courts, police, prisons, 
provincial debt, provincial service, local government, public 
health and sanitation, education, communications, irrigation 
and canals, agriculture, land tenures, land revenue, agricul- 
tural loans, forests, development of industries, trade and com- 
merce, liquors and drugs, unemployment and poor relief, co- 
operation, excise duties on liquors, opium etc., taxes on agri- 
cultural income, taxes on land and buildings, taxes on pro- 
fessions, trades, luxuries etc., stamp duties, tolls etc. 
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Tlic Federal list includes naval, military and 
tenial adair. ecclesiastical affairs, -rrmc^ ^ 
paldic debt of Indn. posts, ^ic serNuCes, 

bioad-castin<j, post office savings banks, ^^d ‘ J ^ rail- 

survey ot India, ancient and liistorical navi- 

wavs; inantime shipping and navigation, ancxaft 
gation, copyright and inventions, m conic 

banking, insurance, corporations, customs duties, salt. 

tav. succession duties, naturnlisatioii etc. 

The concurrent list includes 

CIV d law and procedure, legal, meffical . labour, 

newspapers, books and presses, ^ ‘ t j-jal and labour 

uneinplovineut. insurance, trade unions, mdiistrial 

disputes; inland shipping and navigation etc 

Sources and divisions of the central and 

been a divisio.i of sources „ot. inelastic sources 

provincial governments, but the pr t°the growing needs 

which were incapable of expansion to " 

of public utilities and social services and reforms. 

According to .L provinces. Some addi- 

provincial to the Sir Otto Nicmeyer 

tional sources are also given f "4es which do not 

award. Provinces can also leiT add^ ^tamp 

encroach on .fhev will also get later on accord- 

duties, terminal trxe.-, etc. income tax to be 

ing to the Niemcyer award o p- ■ . uiu' jpay also get a 

allotted to each of them Ixjort. ke prUt 

part of the duties on s.. - liowever not sedisfactoiy 

financial position of the P'^®"npot meet their immediate miiii- 
and the sources of revenue c. - ■ provinces have to be 

mum needs of welfare , 'jp order to meet their mini- 

given subventions *om r,v. p. Province gets 100 lakhs, 

mum expenditure. Tli „ lakhs and Assam 

Orissa .13 lakhs, Smd 105 present. The 

30 lakhs roughly for a P«rw ^ ^ borrowing within 

the country. 

' The provincial ea-ccidfrC.-The provincial 
posed of ihe go™ But^^^ 

ffirahowILS'Sracrordin- to the historical mpo^ance mid 
the extent of the province. They are all appointed by His 
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llajesty, on the recommendation of the Secretary of State in 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras, and on that of the governor- 
general in other eight pro\dnces. In the first case they are 
men of importance in the public life ol Gieat Britain, and in the 
second case they are senior and able lueu from the Indian 
Civil Service of British India. 

Governor’s powers.— The powen^ of the governor are exer- 
cised in some cases in his own discretion, in some others m is 
individual judgement and in all the rest on the amice o us 
ministers who are respon.sible to the legislatme. T ® 

classified as concerning executive, legislative and iiiiUicia 
spheres and public services. 

When a governor acts m his discretion he does not consult 
his ministers at all and decides and executes mat ers 
When he acts in the exercise of his individual H- * 
lie is required to consult his ministers. u le is 
to accept their views or advice. He can deci e rontrol 

In both these cases the governor is micler t le gen 
of the governor-general in his discretion, n i - ^ 

matters he acts on the advice ot 

sphere that there is real autonomy, and no m j", ^ 

He has also the power of being /e 1 matim and 

meetings of the council of ministers, and c , j dicisioi s 

urge his points of view. But he can not ovei-ride then dicisioi 

in these matters. 

Vlip governor chooses and summons 
Ihs executive them. He is 

ministers in his discretion. the person who 

“to appoint as ministers, in com -■ stable majoiity 

in his judgment is most likely to co””’ ‘ practicable 

in the legislature, those persons (me ^^ill best be 

members of important minority com - pg of the 

in a position collectively to f in inind the 

legislature. In so acting he .shall :ruonv his minis- 

nelid of fostering a sense of joint ^^^^cHoi"; He in his 
ters.” according to the instrumei council of ministers, 

discretion presides at the meetings o ' ^ port-folios after 

and makes rules of business and allocation oi^po 

consultation with the ministers. oioccd under the 

Though the subject of law and ^ ^ffo exercise his 
eontrol of ministers the governor m P . orders are 

mdi%’iclual judgment when rules, ‘ police force whe- 

made, amended or approved in regar ^ intended to 

ther civil or military. Wien cn 
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> Withrow the goverameiiT become rampimt the governor has 
special power to act in his discretion. In matters relating 
r I -superior service.s in the provinces, namely, the I. C. S.. the 
I P S.,and others, it is the governor who acts in his indiindual 
MiilL’inent, when their appointments, emoluments, trar.sfers, 
le,ive>,. promotions or suspensions are to he made. 

Pie e.xerciscs his individual judgment in appointing, posting 
.»ii.i promoting district judges. He acts in his di.scretion in 
app.)intiug members of the Pro’S'incial Public Service Com- 
m M )ti aii'l in making rules about tlieir number, tenure of 
oitice and conditions of service. 

/f?? legislative poicer.— The governor exercises in his di.=- 
cretion the power of summoning, proroguing, di-solving, address- 
in'i or sendin" messages to the legislature. If the two chamhers 
disagree ho can in his discretion summon a joint sitting to re- 
move the deadlock. Every bill reiiuircs bis assent wliich he 
gives in his discretion. He may withhold it or return it for 
reconsideration or re«erve it for the consideration of tlic 
govern or-gen oral. 

After consult rtion with the speaker or the presklont he 
has the power in hi“ discretion to make rules for rgiilating 
the proceUivc and conduct of legislative busine.-'s. In cerlain 
cases his previous sanction is necessary for the introduction 
of a lull or it.s amendment. Ho exercises tliis power in his 
discretion. 

His orrHiiance pover .' — ^Tho governor has now the posver of 
is‘-uiiig ordinances to meet emergencies which they did not 
possess before. One type of ordinance is i.ssned on tlic advice of 
ministers or in the exercise of Ids individnnl judgment when the 
legislature is not sitting. But it has to lie placed before the 
legisl.iture. It ceases to be eiTcotive six weeks after the nssein- 
bling of the legislature or if rejected by it. The second type of 
ordinance issued by the governor in bis di.serction to meet 
eniergmicies without consulting ministers or suhndtting it later 
to the legislature. It continues to operate for .six months 
and can he extended for another period of six month.s. 

0f/r<rnor's dels . — Those nct.s wln'ch the governor i.sMies in ' 
his discretion of iudis'idnal judgment on his own re.sjKUiMhility 
for the diseh.arge of his statutory functions arc fgilled gover- 
nors acts. They have the same force as those passed bj^ the 
h'gislatnre. Only they have to be sent to the fteeretnry of 
. t-v.e through the governor-general and to be Paid before the 
i.'iusf..; of ParliaiTe-ni, 
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His financial 'power. — Tlie governor exercises nuinerous 
powers in relation to finance. He is responsible for tbe pre- 
paration of tlie budget and its being laid before the legislature 
in proper form. Though the legislature has the power of assent- 
ing to, refusing or reducing demands for grants, he can restore 
them wholl}’’ or in part if in his opinion such reduction affects 
the due discharge of his special responsibilities. Ail demands 
for grants are made on his reconmiendation. Bdls relating to 
imposing or increasing taxes or borrowing money or charging 
expenditure can be introduced only on his recommendation. 

His special responsibihlies. — He has also a number of spe- 
cial responsibilities to be discharged as a governor. They are 
called reservations or safeguards. They relate to (1) the pre- 
vention of an}”- grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of the 
promnee, (2) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities, (3) the securing of the legitimate riglits and interests 
of the services. (4) the prevervtion of discrimination against 
British citizens, (5) the securing of peace and good government 
of partiall}' excluded areas, (6) the protecting of the rights of 
Indian states and tiio rights and dignity of their rulers, and 
(7) the securing of the execution of the orders and directions 
issued b}’ the governor-general in his discretion. 

His emergencij power. — The governor also possesses emer- 
gency powers when a grave constitutional crisis arises and 
the machinery of government fails to function. In such cases 
he is empowered to issue a proclamation declaring that ho will 
exercise all the provincial functions in his discretion. He may 
suspend in whole or in part the operation of the provisions 
of the Act relating to provincial government. The proclama- 
tion is issued witli the concurrence of the governor-general 
given in his discretion and is to be sent to the Secretary of 
the State who is to lay it before both the Houses of Parliament. 
It can lasts for six months and can be renewed again aiid again 
for a period of three years. It may be revoked or altered by a 
new proclamation. Thus it will be seen that the governor 
possesses a large number of powers, and he is not merely a 
constitutional head of the pro^dncial autonomous government. 
Thus provincial autonomy is not a sj-stem of full responsible 
government at present. Large powers arc taken away from it. 

The ministers. — ^Jlinisters arc chosen and summoned by the 
governor in his discretion and hold office during his pleasure. 
They have to be members of the provincial legislature. The 
governor nonually sends for the lender of the majority * 
in the legislature and in consultation with him fc 
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or coutitil of ministers and allots them portfolios of 

'tnif'-.t'. Hf li«< also to see that as ' far as possible a 
of imp iriant minority conimimities is included in it. 

A iuHii'ter may be an elected or nominated member or 
iv iiflum; to the upper or lower chamber. The number of 
.I'li'T-w-- Is not fi-xed. They continue to hold office legally 
liino the pleasure of the governor, but actually so long as 
t il-', possess the confidence of the legislature or until the legis- 
I'.'me i.s lissolved. Their .salaries are fixed by an act of tbc 
; -I I'lci.il ieaislature and are not votable annually at tbe time 
of ttie budget. The act can be amended. This removes a cous- 
T ’.nt ( heck cm ministers and gives- them more stability. Salaries 
bcpom--' aoii-votable and no cut can be proposed in tliem at tbe 
Time of the budget. 

Responsible government in provinces can develop only 
on the ba.sis of the collective rcspon.sibility of ministers to the 
legislature, of the constitutional methods of the governor, and 
of the proper development of the partj- system. Every mini.stry 
responsible to the legislature and the party rcrjuircs a cbief 
or leader to guide and co-ordinate its work and to be rcspci sikle 
for it. But in India tbe prime or chief minister cannot liso to 
the same position as in England, because there is an active gover- 
nor a.rmed with largo and important power.s a,t tlie licad of tl.c 
go-vernment. The governor holds a.nd exercises in hiw initia- 
tive and control in a number of import.'ini m.attcis. The now 
constitiution does n()t expect or require of liiiu to surrender his 
powers or position. On the contra.iy it expeet.s him to exer- 
ci.se all his powers a.ctively. He is really di- jwc and dc farlo 
the hca.d of the e.xccutive po.s'^ossing a large number of inde- 
pendent executive, legisl.atire, financial, special and cmergonry 
powers. Besides this tbe superior public civil sti vices v. liieh 
suidc control atid direct tbe public ndministT.otion in all it.s 
branches are under the control of the Secretary of Slate, and 
the governors are his agents in doa.lintt with their appointir.ciits. 
promotions. di'iuiB=riI.s and other ma.tters connected with tl.eir 
service. lienee it i« not possible that the ministeiial sy.-tem. 
as it prevails in parliamentary coin tries, ca.n develop in India. 
The ministers have a constitutional and active .sujicrior in 
the governor and eon.stitutional but independent .sorvant in 
the 1. C. who can override or obstruct or opposf the orders 
of tninisters when ther* disagree with them. 

T!,f rTrc’divc ■p’prrr of a ]irovtt)fv. — The jirovineial executive 
•'’.nrei-'o,. ittr posv-r in matters cntru.sted lo the provincial legis- 
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lature. Under the sytcm of provincial autonomy and federa- 
tion. The executive is independent of the control of federal 
government in these matters. It is responsible to the provin- 
cial legislature and is conducted by miuisteis fully responsible 
to it. It has however to carry out the laws of the federal autho- 
rity which affect the province, and the directions issued by the 
federal government in these matters, and other matters of dis- 
pute or common interest between provinces or the federal gover- 
ment and provincial government. 

The provincial legislative chambers. — The Act of 1935 intro- 
duced a bicameral legislature in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the 
U. P., Behar and Assam. Tiie K. \V. F. Province, the Punjab, 
Sind, the C. P. and Borar and Ori.'-'sa have a uni-cameral legis- 
lature. Thus it has creat.ed difficulties in the way of democratic 
government in the fii'st six provinces mentioned above. 
Tiie upper chamber', are known as Legislative Councils and 
require a higher qualificaf.ion for franchise. Their sufi'rage i.s 
narrow and is confined largely to vested interests, landlords and 
rich men. The lower chambers are known as Legislative Assem- 
blies and their franchise is based on low qualifications. Thus 
the right of suffrage is more extended. 

Their (enure. — Legislative Councils are permanent and 
not liable to be dissolved fully. Only one-third of their membeis 
are to retire every tlirec years, so th.at a member continues 
to be a member for nine years. Legislative Assemblies last for 
five years unless dissolved earlier by governors. 

Their composition. — In the new legislative assemblies the 
number of members is larger than before. There are no nomi- 
nated blocs as before. But their composition is vitiated by 
separate communal electorates and communal weightages which 
have created permanent division and discontent in the body 
politic. Legislative Councils have Presidents and Legislative 
Assemlrlies Speakers at their head to guide and conduct their 
business. 

Composition of Legislative Councils is as follows : 

Province. of scats. 


1. Madras 

2. Bombaj' 

3. Bengal 

4. U. P. 

5. Behar 

6. Assam 


. . 54 to 56 
.. 29 to 30 
. . 63 to 65 
.. 58 to 60 
. . 29 to 30 
.. 21 to 22 
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I iip‘i^[iioa (if L(’irislativc As'Jtmblies is as follows: — 



Pin' III"'. 

iYo. of seats. 

1, 

Ira- 

.. 215 

o 

B 'Ui'i.'t 

. . 175 

3 

Bei gel 

. . 250 

A 

r p 

.. 228 

1 

PuuJ.lb 

.. 175 

t', 

Behi.r 

. . 152 

7. 

C P and Beiar 

.. 112 


Assam 

.. 108 

9 

Y W. F. Province 

. . 50 


thnsa 

.. CO 

11. 

Sriul 

.. 60 


Allocation of seats . — In the Legislative Councils the seat*- arc 
divided into (1) general seats. (2) Jlnliaminadan seat.®. (3) Enro- 
poan seats. (4) Indian Christian scats. (5) Seats to he filled by 
the Legislative Assembly, and (C) seats to be filled by the gover- 
nor. 

In the Legislative Assemblies the seats are divided into 
(1) general seats, (2) general seats reserved for schcdtiled castes. 
(3) seats reserved for backward areas and tribes, (4) Silth seats. 
(5) Jliihamraadan seats, (6) Anglo-Indian seats. (7) European 
seats, (8) Indian Christian sea.ts, (9) commerce, industry, min- 
ing, planting seats, (10) landholder’s seats, (11) university seats, 
(12) labour seats, (13) seats for women dmded again into general, 
Sikh, IMuhammadan, Anglo-Indian and Indian Christian 

Natnra of constituencies . — Constituencies arc territorial, 
communal, occupational and special. There are definite resi- 
dential, religions, sex, caste, property, professional or edu- 
cational qu.alifications for the various constituencies. There 
arc also discjualifio.*>tions preventing persons from being voters, 
such as (1) those who hold any office of profit under the Crown 
in India, except ministers and others exempted by an act 
of the provincial legislature. (2) those who are of unsound mind, 
(3) those who are undischarged insolvents, (4) those who are 
guilty of election offences, emd (5) those who are convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for not less than two years. 

^Extent of franchise . — ^There is no adult or universal suffrage 
in India. Yet the franchise is sufficienclty low in the case of 
legislative assemblies. 14 per cent of the population is roughly 
enfranchised in British India. Yoters are about 3-5,000,000. 
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Ils Jaiv-maMng poicer . — The provincial governments hav( 
complete power of making laws relating to the subjects in tin 
provincial list. The federal legislature cannot interfere in it 
In the concurrent list both have the power to make laws 
Only in cases of grave emergency caused Ijy foreign war oi 
internal disturbance the federal legislature has power to 
make laws relating to the provincial list. This liappcns only 
when the governor-general in hi.s discretion proclaims a state 
of emergency to exist. Such a proclamation ceases to exist at 
the end of six months unless Parliament otherwise directs. 

A matter which dues not fall within the scope of the three 
lists is dealt with by the governor-general. Posiclunry powers 
are vested in the govcritor general. Ho can empower cither the 
federal or the provincial legislature ti, makclaw.s rclaling to such 
matters. Then federal legislature can pass laws relating to 
matters which affect two or more provirrees but with the con- 
sent of those provinces. If tliere is however a conflict between 
the procisions of a federal law and a provincial law. the former 
will prevail. In a number of matters affecting the iwperial 
or fetleral iutere.sts, the previous sanction of the governor-gerrerol 
is nece.ssary in order to iiilrodncc a bill or an a.nrend- 
inont relating to tliem. Province.s are also not allowed to pass 
discrimirriitory legislation against British siilrjcols. Briti.-h 
companies and eorporation.s. British ship.s and aircraft, Briji.sh 
registered medical practitioners. British persons carrying on any 
ocerrpation, trade or business. 

The bucli/ct.—A bill otlier than a money bill may originate 
in any chamber and passes ordy a.fter the assent of both the 
chambcr.s when- there arc two! The annual hiulgct is placed 
before the legislature. There arc items, vcitabh' atid 
non-votnble, contained in if. The votuhle items (roughly 
60 p. c. ) are submitted to tire Legislative .tssousbiv in 
the form of demands for grants. It lias the ])iAcer to a.s-'t-nt f«>. 
refuse C)r reduce any of therm Bur the gove.'-iior has tlie ]»ower 
to restore anv cut if it atl'ects tlie discharge o! any of his 
.special ro.s])on.sibiii(ie.s. 

/t.s ccintrel ov'r the crccMh'e, — Tin* legislatun- can control 
the e.xeciitive .-.driunistrr.f ion by pas--:iig rccsolu lions, by 
questions, bv moving adjournment^ e.nri by j-c.s-ing votes of 
ISO rontidouee a.g.'imst the govenrment. There are nth.s made 
for tin's ptirpuse t>y the legislature. 

Joint >if Chnn.-hn's . — The two <-!irtrnber.i. po'-.i c- co- 
ordinate power.s .'itsd in ta.M- of rii-agrccmetif av.il I: iat- 
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w eeii them on matters of legislation, the governor may summon 
<i joint sitting of the cliamhers within twelve months to consi- 
ilcr and vote on the bill in dispute. The vote of the majority 
of members present is to decide the issue. 

Chief Co/n)i/i?sio>ic>’s piovinca . — The six chief Commission- 
ers provinces are British Baluchistan. Delhi. Ajmer-iMcrwarav 
Coorg, the Andamans and Nicobar Islands, and Ihanth Piploda. 
They arc under the direct adrainistiation of the governor- 
general who acts through a Chief Commissioner appointed 
at his discretion Normally the federal legislature has full 
legislative authority over them. The first four have got each 
a seat in the Council of State. In the Federal Assembly Delhi 
IS given two and the other three get one each. Coorg has a -legis- 
lative council of its own. 

The fiibaU erchrlcd and parlmlhj exchtded areas . — The 
"overnor-general also exercises rights possessed b}' treaty, grant, 
usage, sufferance, or other lawful means in respect of tribal 
arc.as. Tliese arc his discretionary powers. lie is aided in 
this by three counsellors appointed liy himself. 

In the provinces there are some excluded and partially ex- 
cluded areas. Governoi.s have a special responsibility 'as re- 
gards the securing of peace and good government in them. In 
this they have to act in their individual judgment after 
hearing their minister.s’ advice. These areas are defined by 
an Order in Council, and thereafter the Kuig in Council 
may direct that the whole or part of an excluded area shall be- 
come or be made paih of a partially excluded area, that the 
whole or part of a partially ^excluded area shall cease to he ex- 
cluded, and may create a new excluded or partially excluded 


area . 


9. 


THE STATES’ GOITDRNDIENT. 


Exleni of Indian Stales . — Indian states cover about seven 
lahhs square miles. or 45 per. cent of the total area (16 laldis)- 
Tliey have a population of 80 millions or 26 per cent of the total 
population (337 millions). They number 563 mall, and are ruled 
by hereditary princes or chiefs. These include 109 states of the 
first class (among them are states lilce Hyderabad, Mvaore, 
Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior, Travancore), the rulers of which are 
entitled directly to a seat in the chamber of princes,' and 127 
others are represented in the chamber by twelve of their own 
order elected by themselves. The remaining 327 are merely 
estates, jagirs, etc. are not lejrresented in it. The important 
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states enjoy fully internal sove^eignt^^ Their external relations 
are vested in the paramount power. Others possess a limited 
Eoveeignty. 

Their government . — As regards their constitutional develop- 
ment, the Butler Committee states that of all the 109 princes 
of the first class, thirty have established legislative councils, 
most of which arc at present of a consulting nature only; 
forty have constituted high courts, more or less on British 
Indian models ; thirty-four have separated executive from 
judicial functions; fifty six have a privy purse; forty-six have 
started a regular civil list ; fifty-four have bonus or provident 
fund schemes.” 

The Chamber of Princes . — The Chamber of Princes is a 
consultative body. Viceroy consults it in matters relating to 
the territories of Indian States and in those matters affecting 
the states and British Indian provinces and the rest of the 
British Empire. It has nothing to do with the internal affairs 
of states or their rulers, or their relations with the Crown. It 
has pressed for preservation amd extension of their rights and 
given its views on fiscal and defence matters. 

The Indian States are a part and parcel of India politically, 
socially, economically and culturally. They have been brought 
into an essential unity with the British India by means of 
inter-commiinications and common interests and bonds.? They 
will have to join the federation in their own interests. Forces 
of unity and integration, popular ambition and democracy are 
against the old order of feudal separatism and local indepen- 
dence. 

Instrument of Accession . — In the case of the provinces the 
accession to the federation is automatic, but in that of the states, 
it is voluntary. Indian Federation will be proclaimed to come into 
existence after the accession to the federation of rulers entitled 
to fill not less than half the 104 seats of the Council of State and 
having as subjects not less than 39,490,906 persons. When 
the ruler personally executes an instrument of accession by 
which he for himself, his heirs and successors declares that he 
accedes to the federation, then the crown accepts it. The ruler 
thereby comes under the relevant federal pro%dsions of the act 
and binds himself to work them. The terms of the instrument 
of accession nnke it clear that the act asserts no authority 
over the state save such as follows from his freely executed 
instrument. It however will permanently and irrevocably limit , _ 
his sovereignty. The instrument will have to specify the * '..-i 
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wliicli tho federation !■> to have power to ]cgi‘>lat.e for the ste-te, 
and any lunitafions of that lepislative power and of the federal 
executive power. Any instrument has to be laid after oceep- 
tauce before l)oth IIouros of Parliament. Tlic King is not obliged 
to accept any instrument. 

Apart from the control given to tbc federation by the fns- 
trumentof accc-ssion, the rights andobligation.s of the Crown in 
respects of the Indian States remain unaffected hy the federa- 
tion. 

T/ia grouphig nf States and their relation to governor-general.^ 

At present the relations of the states have been in the majority- 
of cases rendered direct with the governor-general. In imme- 
diate political relations with the < govermnent of India are 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior, Baroda, 'Mysore, 'Hyderabad, 
and Bhutan and Sikkim. There are agents of the governor- 
general at other places such e.s Baluchistan, the Central India 
Agency, the Decc.eii fetnte.s Agency (1933), the Eastern States 
Agency (1933) the Gujarat States Agency (1933), the ^Madras 
States Agency (1923), the Punjab States Agency (1921), tlie Raj- 
putana Stetes .igcncy , the Western India States Agency (1924). 
and the N. AV. F. S'tatc.s Agency. 

There are still a small number of sta.tes baraig indirect 
relations with locivl government. 

The governor-general is assisted by the political depart- 
ment in dealing with these states. It is subordinate to the 
governor-general in his capacity as representative of the Crown 
in its relations with the states.' The authority of the Crown 
varies' greatly from state to state. 

Progress of conslilulional government. — ^In these states con- 
stitutional government hardly exists. Since 1907 Mysore has a 
legislative council of fifty members with an elected majority. 
It has legislative and financial powers but no control ovCr the 
executive power. There is also a representative assembly 
created in 1881 consisting of 250 to 275 members. Its functions 
are mainly consultative and interpellative. 

In Baroda there is an executive council subject to the Maha- 
raja and a legislative council partly nominated and partly elected 
for legislation. 

In Kashmir since 1934 there is a legislative council, 
so also in Bhopal, Cochin, Travancore and a few others. 
In 1919 Hyderp,bad created a executive council of eight mem- 

ers. The legislative council which was created in 1893 con- 
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tains twenty-tliree jnembers of which eleven are officials. None 
of the states has a constitution which is binding on the rulers. 
They are not subject to law, and those who act under their 
orders are not amenable to the jurisdiction of courts. 

The law and judicial procedure are not laid down in most 
states. There is enormous discretionary power in the hands 
of the Executive and judiciary. In short there is no fixed law 
and no rule of law as in British India. 

10. ^lENDMENT OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION.’ 

Amendment of the constitution . — In the preamble of the Act 
of '1919 it is definitely laid down “ whereas the time and manner 
of each advance can be determined only by Parliament upon 
whom responsibibty lies for the rvelfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples.” This neglects altogether the wishes of the 
Indians in the matter of amendment and does not recognise 
their right and power in constitution-making. The cd%dce 
and cooperation of Indians may be sought as in the Bound Table 
Conferences and the Joint Select Committee but, there is no ccns- 
titutionslly recognised place for Indian legislatures in the msl ir g 
or Tension of their constitution. Indians heave fully protested 
against this. They have refused to accept the theory of absolute 
Parliamentary supremacy. They either want a constituent 
assembly to frame their constitution or the rights of dominions 
in the matter of the creation or revision of their covntiy’s cons- 
titution. 

,The Act of 1919 pro%dded for ,a Statutory Commission to 
be appointed at the end of ten years for the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the system of government, the growth cf 
education and the development of representative institutions and 
'make its recommendations. 

The Simon Commission was appointed accordingly in 1927 
and made its recommendations in 1930. 

, The position under the Government of India Act of 1935 
remains the same. It can be amended only by the British Par- 
liament. The Federal Legislature or Pro\'incialLegislaturcshave 
no power to amend any part of the Act. Thus the Indian Legis- 
latures are only law-making bodies. There are not constituent 
bodies. Parliament is supreme as regards India. It is however 
in minor matters that amendments by an Order in Council can be 
allowed if there is the assent of the British Parliament given on 
S^equest by the Federal Legislature or Prorincial Legi.slr.tuie. 
hey relate to size, composition and number of chambers, 
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